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RELIGIOUS,  CHARITABLE,  AND 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


ET  the  visitor  walk  slowly  down  the  Place 
du  Parvis-Notre-Dame  on  the  morning 
of,  perhaps,  Pentecost,  when  the  misty, 
gray,  French  sunlight,  which  seems 
peculiarly  French,  and  which  has 
made  the  fortune  of  so  many  hun¬ 
dred  landscape-painters,  floods  all 
the  air ;  when  the  facade 
of  the  old  cathedral  rises 
very  dark  against  this  lu¬ 
minous  grayness,  and  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue 
of  Charlemagne,  robed,  sceptered, 
and  crowned,  silhouettes  itself  to  the  right, 
to  repeat  this  obscure  mass  on  a  smaller  scale  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  composition),  with  its 
darkness  broken  only  by  glints  of  light  on  the  heads  of  his  at¬ 
tendants  and  on  the  raised  right  fore  knee  of  his  war-horse  ;  when 
this  gray  luminousness  picks  out  accents  in  the  green  shrubbery 
around  its  base  and  shears  across  the  green  sward  which  surrounds 
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it,  so  that  the  little  birds  make  black  spots  as  they  flit  about ; 
when  the  mellow  clangor  of  the  chimes  of  the  great  cathedral  fills 
the  air, — then  may  he  get,  perhaps,  a  fitting  prelude  to  Paris  re¬ 
ligious.  All  the  elements  here  are  more  or  less  of  everyday, 
commonplace,  but — the  cathedral  was  founded  in  1163,  under 
Louis  le  Jeune,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  basilica  Notre-Dame- 
Sainte-Marie,  rebuilded  by  Childebert ;  and  under  the  modern 
pavement  are  buried  the  immemorial  remains  of  the  pagan  and 
Roman  monuments.  From  all  this  hoar  antiquity,  something  dis- 
engages  itself.  Within  the  church  are  the  familiar  things  which 
never  grow  familiar, — the  dim,  religious  atmosphere,  in  which  the 
lights  of  the  tall  tapers  on  the  high  altar  glimmer  like  very  yellow 
stars,  and,  rising  high  above  them,  the  clearer  color  of  the  high 
windows  of  the  choir  (with,  peradventure,  a  trifle  too  much  of 
vermilion  and  crude  cobalts  in  the  uppermost  lights);  the  sonorous 
rise  and  fall  of  the  music, — never  quite  sinking  to  despair,  as  no 
good  Christian  should,  and  anon  soaring  to  triumphant  heights ; 
the  resonant,  male  chant  of  the  priests,  the  pretty  trebles  and 
sopranos  of  the  boys,  the  pleasant  tradings  off  into  pianissimos 
and  pastorals  which  suggest  the  flutes  of  Phyllis  and  Corydon  in 
the  opera.  Then  there  comes  down  the  main  aisle  the  long  pro¬ 
cession,  headed  by  the  majestic  Suisses  in  their  cocked  hats  and 
gilded  halberds,  striking  the  pavement  in  unison  with  their  long, 
silver-headed  staves,  followed  by  the  gentlemanly  beadles,  all  in 
black  with  silver  chains,  the  choristers  in  white,  beginning  with 
the  very  little  boys  with  shaved  heads,  and  gradually  rising  in 
stature  and  importance  to  the  deacons  and  elders ;  the  gilded 
cross  borne  between  two  lighted  tapers ;  the  host,  farther  on, 
between  two  more,  and,  finally,  the  reverend  archbishop  him¬ 
self,  in  his  mitre  and  robes,  stooping  with  age,  and  bestowing 
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his  benediction  with  two  fingers  on  the  faithful  as  he  goes. 
The  visitor  will  be  a  Scythian  and  Barbarian  indeed,  whether  he 
come  from  Geneva  or  Oshkosh,  if  he  do  not  bow,  too,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  around  him,  as  this  most  ancient  of  Churches 
goes  by. 

The  high  antiquity,  the  constant  recurrence  to  vanished  ages 
and  beliefs,  in  these  old  edifices  and  this  old  service,  are  truly 
impressive.  In  April,  1894,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  service  was 
celebrated  in  Notre-Dame  in  honor  of  the  saintship  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc,  and  there  was  presented  to  Monseigneur  Richard,  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  an  accurate  copy  of  her  famous  banner,  re¬ 
constructed  with  the  utmost  care  from  a  tapestry  in  the  Museum 
of  Orleans,  and  which,  solemnly  blessed  by  the  archbishop,  was 
to  be  preserved  among  the  cathedral  treasures.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  all  the  details  of  this  banner  were  revealed  to  the 
Maid  by  her  “  voices,”  and  that  she  described  it  herself  to  the 
judges  who  burned  her, — so  that,  even  for  those  who  doubt,  there 
is  a  possibility  here  of  coming  in  touch  with  very  mysterious 
things. 

It  was  on  this  common  ground  of  ideality  and  of  aspirations, 
religious  and  mystic,  that  there  was  brought  about  that  curious 
and  general  movement  of  the  intelligent  youth  of  France  toward 
the  Church,  from  1890  to  1892,  which  was  called  by  its  adversa¬ 
ries  neo-chretien  or  neo-catholique.  This  movement,  fed  largely  by 
the  publications  of  some  of  the  younger  men  in  literature,  some 
of  them  of  the  Universite,  one  or  two  pious  romances,  and  even 
the  Catholic  poems  of  Paul  Verlaine,  presented  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  “  freemasonry  ”  or  the  very  decided  “  clericalisme  ”  of  the 
preceding  generations.  The  nouvelle  jeunesse  proclaimed  ideal¬ 
istic  opinions  directly  opposed  to  the  positivism  generally  accepted, 
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even  in  official  circles;  and  there  were  numerous  points  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  young  idealism  and  the  old  Church.  “  Both  of 
them  had  the  pretension  of  limiting  science ;  both  of  them  set  the 
ideal  above  the  power  of  the  strong ;  both  of  them  announced  the 
superiority  of  sentiment  over  the  idea,  the  reign  of  justice  through 
love.  It  was,  then,  very  legitimately  that  the  youth  of  1890, 
breaking  away  from  the  great-nephews  of  Voltaire  and  the  bas¬ 
tards  of  Auguste  Comte,  testified  their  sympathy  for  that  antique 
spirit  of  Christ  which  has  renewed  the  world  and  which  is  as 
immortal  as  man  himself,”  says  M.  Henri  Berenger  in  the  Revue 
dcs  Revues.  These  bonds  of  sympathy  were  strengthened  by 
certain  manifestations  in  the  Church  itself,  a  certain  respect  for 
modern  science  and  some  tendencies  “  toward  the  working  democ¬ 
racy  ”  borrowed  from  the  American  Catholic  clergy,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  encyclicals  and  the  acts  of  Leo  XIII.  But  none  of 
the  neo-chretiens  actually  became  nco-catholiqucs ,  nor  pronounced 
any  formal  adhesion  to  the  Church,  and  the  higher  dignitaries  of 
the  latter,  while  professing  their  devotion  to  the  theories  sustained 
by  the  Holy  Father,  forbade  their  subordinates  to  participate  in  the 
liberal  campaign.  “  The  ‘  young  clergy  ’  is  to-day  no  longer  any¬ 
thing  but  an  historical  expression  ;  ”  and  the  jeunesse  intellectuelle 
of  France  has  become  anti-clerical  to  a  degree  that  fills  the  pious 
fathers  of  the  Church  with  dismay. 

This  dismay  and  indignation  sometimes  manifest  themselves 
very  inopportunely,  as  in  the  famous  discourse  pronounced  by  the 
Pere  Ollivier  at  the  memorial  service  held  in  Notre-Dame  for  the 
victims  of  the  conflagration  of  the  Bazar  de  la  Charite,  and  of 
which  the  monstrous  claim  of  a  just  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  was  strongly  denounced  by  M.  Brisson,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  1 8th  of  May,  1897.  “In  thus  un- 
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masking  itself,  antagonizing  the  universal  emotion,  fanaticism  has 
united  against  itself  all  hearts  accessible  to  pity.”  The  measures 
of  the  extreme  opponents  of  the  Church,  represented  by  the 
extreme  gauche,  or  “  left,”  of  the  Chamber,  are,  however,  system¬ 
atically  voted  down  by  the  moderate  majority.  The  suppression 
of  the  budget  “  of  the  cults,”  State  aid  to  the  clergy,  was  defeated, 
November  30,  1896,  by  340  votes  against  181  ;  that  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  to  the  Vatican,  a  week  earlier,  by  343  votes  against  183  ;  a 
project  tending  to  further  supplement  the  work  of  the  clergy  by 
lay  influences  was  defeated,  on  the  26th  of  November,  by  308 
votes  against  224,  and  a  similar  proposal,  revived  January  21, 
1S98,  met  the  same  fate,  by  a  greater  majority.  On  the  same 
date,  the  Chamber,  by  31 1  votes  against  183,  rejected  a  proposi¬ 
tion  tending  to  the  denunciation  of  the  Concordat.  One  of  the 
many  unfortunate  results  of  the  unfortunate  Dreyfus  affair  has 
been  to  further  aggravate  this  hostility  to  “  clericalism  ”  by  a 
probably  totally  unfounded  assertion  that  the  Church  was  behind 
the  high  officers  of  the  General  Staff  in  an  organized  attempt  to 
suppress  the  present  Republican  institutions.  “ Le  Sabre  et  le 
Goupillon  [holy-water  sprinkler]  ”  has  been  the  silly  cry  with 
which  the  advocates  of  the  unfortunate  officer’s  cause  have  met 
the  still  more  imbecile  shibboleth  of  “  the  Syndicate  of  Treason  !  ” 
It  will  doubtless  be  a  cause  of  surprise  to  very  many  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  very  good  and 
authentic  reasons  for  believing  that  the  power  of  the  Church  has 
considerably  increased  in  France  since  the  Revolution.  An  im¬ 
portant  publication  which  has  appeared  in  Paris  this  year,  and 
been  critically  discussed  and  its  conclusions  generally  accepted,— 
the  Histoire  des  rapports  de  T  Eglise  et  de  T Etat  en  France  de  ij8g 
a  i8jo,  by  M.  Antonin  Debidour,  sets  forth  consecutively,  and 
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without  specious  argument,  the  facts  which  seem  to  bear  out  this 
statement.  The  author  brings  his  history  down  only  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war  with  Germany,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  debates  of  the  Third  Republic 
with  the  Church  have  tended  to  reverse  the  tendencies  which  he 
demonstrates.  Before  1789,  the  Eglise  was  more  dependent  upon 
the  royal  power  than  upon  the  papal ;  the  king  disposed  of  its 
bishoprics  and  its  abbeys,  the  higher  clergy  were  all  devoted  to 
his  interests.  The  lower  clergy  lived  in  poverty  and  distress,  “  but 
the  monarch  was  satisfied  as  long  as  the  bishops  and  abbots  were 
content, — and  they  were.”  The  “  four  articles  ”  of  Bossuet,  taught 
officially  in  the  seminaries,  maintained  the  authority  of  the  mon¬ 
arch  over  the  clergy,  and  limited  that  of  the  Holy  See.  The 
dynasty  and  the  clergy,  both  of  them  professing  to  rule  by  divine 
authority,  were  united  in  a  species  of  mutual  assurance,  guaranteed 
in  the  name  of  Heaven  itself.  But  of  these  two  partners,  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  one  was  very  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
other ;  the  bishops  had  not  that  control  over  their  subordinates 
which  they  have  since  acquired ;  the  greater  number  of  the  cures 
and  perpetual  vicars  could  not  be  removed ;  no  holder  of  a  bene¬ 
fice  could  be  dispossessed  without  recourse  to  canonical  forms, 
and  both  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  the  civil  jurisdiction  were 
open  to  the  priest  in  his  appeal  against  his  superior.  The  Church 
“  had  not  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  perfect  homogeneity,  that 
rigorous  unity  of  views,  of  interests,  of  direction,  which  has  ren¬ 
dered  her  in  our  days  so  redoubtable.  Formerly,”  says  M.  Gus¬ 
tave  Lejeal,  “  she  maintained  against  her  supreme  head  certain 
rights  and  liberties  of  which  she  was  jealous ;  to-day  she  has  be¬ 
come,  in  less  than  a  century,  an  absolute  monarchy.  Stripped  by 
the  Revolution  of  its  privileges,  the  higher  clergy  has  sought  in 
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the  Papacy  an  ally  to  defend  it  against  the  civil  power.”  To-day, 
by  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  the  cures  alone  cannot  be  removed, 
and  they  do  not  form,  in  each  diocese,  the  tenth  part  of  the  clergy; 
moreover,  they  are  nominated  by  the  bishop.  The  desservants,  or 
succursalistes,  the  great  majority  of  the  inferior  clergy,  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  The  only  protector  of  the  priests  is 
now  to  be  found  outside  the  State,  at  Rome,  and  both  the  lower 
clergy  and  the  bishops  are  strongly  ultramontane. 

The  State  no  longer  pretending  to  draw  its  authority  from 
God,  but  from  the  people,  the  Church,  no  longer  dependent  upon 
it,  feels  herself  strong  enough  to  combat  it.  The  remembrance  of 
lost  privileges  and  the  hope  of  recovering  them,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  as  a  quasi-sacred  tradition,  maintains  this 
tension,  which  seems  to  be  destined  to  be  the  normal  relation 
between  the  two  powers  henceforth.  The  proclamation,  in  1870, 
of  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  tended  to  strengthen  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  not  only  in  matters  of  faith,  but  also  in  the  moral 
direction  of  individuals,  nations,  and  governments  which,  theoreti¬ 
cally  at  least,  became  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  Father.  “  By  their 
vote  in  the  Council  in  1870,  the  bishops  gave  the  Pope  over  them¬ 
selves  a  disciplinary  authority  without  limit ;  in  order  to  be  no 
longer  the  officials  of  the  civil  power,  they  constituted  themselves 
the  officials  of  the  Pope,  of  whom  they  are  no  longer  anything 
but  the  organs  of  transmission.  They  obey,  and  their  clergy 
obeys  them,  with  a  discipline  quite  military.  Whoever  will  dare 
to  resist  his  bishop  will  be  immediately  broken,  for  nothing  can 
guarantee  the  priest  against  the  will  of  the  bishop.”  In  addition 
to  these  causes  of  increased  efficiency  and  power,  M.  Debidour 
cites  the  real  value  and  the  work  effected  by  the  episcopate,  so 
very  different  in  character  from  the  grand  seigneur  bishops  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  the  much  more  general  and  more  elevated 
instruction  of  the  clergy,  the  incredible  activity  and  the  aptitudes 
administrative  and  financial  of  the  monastic  orders,  which,  with  or 
without  authorization,  have  established  themselves  and  multiplied 
to  a  degree  entirely  unknown  under  the  ancient  regime,  so  that, 
while  in  1789  there  were  sixty  thousand  religieux  of  both  sexes,  in 
1879  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand.  To  all  these, 
he  adds  the  influence  of  the  nobles,  returning  from  their  exile, 
hating  democracy  and  turning  toward  the  Church,  and  the  Vol- 
tairean  bourgeoisie  who  followed  this  movement  from  the  same 
impulse,  acting  only  as  a  measure  of  self-interest  and  not  from  any 
genuine,  religious  conviction. 

In  the  ancient  regime,  the  French  cure  was  an  important  per¬ 
sonage.  Many  of  his  privileges,  the  first  of  which  was  freedom 
from  removal  from  his  office,  were  derived  from  the  theory  of  the 
Gallican  theology  that  he  was  commissioned  by  right  divine,  like 
the  Pope  and  the  bishops.  This  doctrine  of  “ parocliisme"  has 
been  traced  back  to  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour.  The  Sorbonne 
sanctioned  it,  and  censured  the  contrary  opinion ;  the  royal  edicts 
confirmed  it.  The  twelfth  article  of  the  edict  of  1695  declares  that 
the  cures  canonically  ordained  can  exercise  their  functions  without 
special  permission,  and  the  commentator  adds  that  they  form  in 
the  State  a  second  order  of  prelates,  holding  immediately  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  power  to  exercise  the  “  hierarchic  functions.” 
Their  right  of  inamovibilite  was  based  upon  ancient  ecclesiastical 
usage  and  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent, — confirmed  by 
royal  edicts.  The  cure  could  resign,  but  could  not  be  removed 
unless  guilty  of  grave  offence.  He  could  even  withdraw  his 
resignation  and  resume  his  charge,  in  certain  cases, — this  was 
called  the  regres.  He  was  so  closely  connected  with  his  benefice 
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that,  on  resigning,  he  retained  a  right  to  a  pension  which  could 
not  be  refused  him.  Such  incidents  as  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
present  day — those  of  old  cures,  identified  with  their  parish  for 
ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  removed  by  their  bishops  and  sent 
away  heart-broken  to  new  and  strange  fields  of  labor — were  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  under  the  old  monarchy. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  the  cure  was  invested  with 
a  wide  jurisdiction.  He  selected  his  own  vicars,  who  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  bishop  without  his  consent.  The  regulation  of 
the  schools  and  the  hospitals  came  under  his  administration,  the 
regents,  preceptors,  school  masters  and  mistresses  had  all  to  be 
approved  by  him.  The  revenues  of  the  benefice  were  drawn 
from  four  sources,  the  buildings  or  real  estate,  the  tithes,  the  per¬ 
quisites,  and  the  offerings.  The  first  two  composed  the  fixed 
revenue,  or  the  gros ;  the  two  others,  variable,  the  crezix.  The 
fixed  revenue,  the  portion  congrue,  was  subject  to  various  charges, 
but,  in  return,  the  cure  enjoyed  a  number  of  privileges  personal 
and  financial, — he  was  exempt  from  many  taxes,  the  taille ,  the 
gabelle,  on  the  sale  of  his  wine,  on  his  fish,  on  his  goods,  the  right 
of  franc-fief  \  of  the  ban  and  the  arriere-ban,  of  billets  of  logement 
of  soldiers,  of  municipal  taxes,  of  the  night-watch,  of  all  personal 
service,  of  bodily  constraint,  and  of  the  costs  of  justice.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  social  situation  of  the  cures  was  very  precarious  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  bishops.  The  apportionment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  was  bitterly  criticised  in  the  reports  drawn 
up  in  1789,  and  of  the  three  hundred  deputies  of  the  clergy  in  the 
Etats  Generaux,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eight  cures  united 
with  the  Third  Estate  against  the  nobility  and  the  higher  clergy, 
and  thus  contributed  to  bring  on  the  Revolution. 

At  the  present  day,  in  France  and  in  Paris,  the  Church  still 
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stnjggles  faithfully  and,  generally,  with  great  intelligence,  to 
maintain  and  extend  her  influence  over  a  world  much  given  to 
turning  toward  sacred  things  only  at  stated  times  and  seasons. 
The  sermons  preached  in  the  various  churches  during  Lent 
always  occupy  a  certain  share  of  the  popular  attention,  and — as 
in  more  worldly  things — there  is  at  present  a  certain  unanimity  in 
regretting  the  fervor  and  the  eloquence  of  former  periods.  That 
this,  if  it  exist,  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  recognition  by  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  of  the  qualities  which  tend  to  make  the  pulpit  one 
of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  regeneration  is  proven  by  a 
circular  letter  addressed  by  Leo  XIII  to  the  clergy,  through  the 
prefet  of  the  congregation  of  bishops,  in  August,  1894.  Among 
the  recommendations  of  His  Holiness  was  the  following  very  just 
one :  “  There  should  be  banished  absolutely  from  the  pulpit  those 
pompous  dissertations  which  treat  of  subjects  more  speculative 
than  practical,  more  profane  than  religious,  more  contrived  for 
show  than  to  produce  fruits,  and  which  would  be,  perhaps,  suitable 
in  the  debates  of  the  press  and  in  academical  enclosures,  but 
which  certainly  are  not  seemly  in  the  sacred  edifice.” 

In  another  direction,  and  a  minor  one, — but  one  not  unim¬ 
portant,  especially  as  it  relates  to  that  degree  of  culture  which  in 
Protestant  eyes  is  not  unconnected  with  true  spiritual  perception, — 
there  has  also  been  manifested  lately  an  intelligent  discrimination. 
In  some  very  important  respects  the  artistic  qualities  of  the  French 
people  seem  to  be  left,  when  entering,  at  the  doors  of  their 
churches  and  the  gates  of  their  cemeteries.  The  architect,  the 
sculptor,  the  painter,  and  the  maker  of  stained  glass  are  all  called 
upon  to  contribute  of  their  best  toward  the  making  worthy  and 
dignified  these  pious  structures ;  Art  is  allowed,  in  their  construc¬ 
tion  and  adornment,  to  call  upon  all  her  resources,  with  a  prodi- 
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gality  at  which  the  colder,  “Anglo-Saxon,”  mind  sometimes 
hesitates, — and  the  everlasting  stone,  in  statue,  or  shaft,  or  chapel 
wall,  or  funerary  slab,  is  thereafter  incontinently  covered  by  the 
misled  worshipper  or  mourner  with  an  endless  variety  of  trump¬ 
ery.  bead-work,  artificial  flowers,  cheap  trinkets,  and  flummery  that 
a  self-respecting  child  would  throw  out  of  its  play-house.  The 
aspect  of  a  French  cemetery,  even  of  the  great  ones  in  Paris, 
Montparnasse  and  Pere  La  Chaise,  is  ghastly, — the  finest  monu¬ 
ments  are  disfigured  with  these  most  misdirected  emblems  of 
mourning,  there  is  a  particularly  hideous  big  black  wreath,  like 
a  putrescent  life-preserver,  that  is  everywhere.  The  little  chapels 
in  the  churches,  the  statues  of  the  Virgin,  are  bedizened  with 
sham  flowers  and  tinsel-work ;  the  painted  wooden  or  plaster 
statues  themselves,  the  “  Stations  of  the  Cross  ”  around  the  walls 
of  the  church,  the  Nativities  and  Holy  Families,  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  large  shops 
and  manufactories  around  Saint-Sulpice,  are  all  of  exactly  the 
same  badness  and  crudeness  as  similar  objects  in  the  Catholic 
churches  elsewhere.  This  exclusive  devotion  to  the  products  of 
commerce  rather  than  to  those  of  art  does  not  seem  to  be  obliga¬ 
tory;  the  good  artists  are  by  no  means  all  atheists  and  children  of 
Belial ;  and  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  protesting  voice 
has  been  raised  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself.  The  Abbe 
Victor  Charbonnel,  the  promoter  of  the  Congress  of  Religions 
that  is  to  open  in  Paris  in  1900,  has  been  one  of  the  most  vehe¬ 
ment  leaders  in  this  new  cleaning  of  the  Temple,  in  this  crusade 
against  “  all  those  churches  edified  by  the  ‘  art  Jesuit,’  overloaded 
with  tinsel  and  with  gilding,  comfortable,  tepid,  bathed  in  elec¬ 
tric  light,  provided  with  cushions  in  their  confessionals,  peopled 
with  Jesuses  ‘  resembling  General  Boulanger  with  a  blond  beard,’ 
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with  Virgins  peinturhtrees,  and  with  Saint- Josephs  debonair  and 
silly ! 

“And  these  grottoes  of  Lourdes,  these  arrangements  in 
moulded  pasteboard,  these  windows  grotesquely  colored ;  and 
these  pious  brochures  ‘  written  by  certain  abbes  for  the  old  maids 
and  the  hysterical,  .  .  .  ’  ”  against  all  these  has  the  Abbe 

Charbonnel  lifted  his  voice.  (This  freedom,  not  to  say  irrever¬ 
ence,  of  description  is  from  the  Petit  Bleu ,  illustrated  newspaper, 
of  Brussels.)  “  He  has  carried  audacity  so  far  as  to  demolish — 
figuratively — the  church  of  the  Sacre-Cceur  de  Montmartre ;  his 
penetrating  eye  considers  it  as  an  architectural  ineptitude  encum¬ 
bered  with  images  the  most  flatly  realistic,  and  consequently  the 
least  religious.  .  .  .  And  his  audience,  very  much  interested, 

very  sympathetic,  cordially  approved  of  the  discourse  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  conference,  so  piously  iconoclastic.’’ 

Frequently,  however,  the  grace  or  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
living  plants  and  flowers  is  brought  to  the  adornment  of  the 
tombs,  the  chapels,  and  the  creche,  or  representation  of  the  Na¬ 
tivity  at  Christmas,  with  a  taste  and  a  prodigality  that  renders  all 
the  stranger  the  uncouth  objects  in  their  company.  Very  curi¬ 
ous  and  picturesque  scenes  may  be  witnessed  in  the  churches 
and  various  religious  houses  on  the  great  days  of  the  Church, 
and  especially  at  Noel  when  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  cele¬ 
brated, — one  of  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  illustration  in 
color:  two  grave  Trappist  monks  bringing  objects  for  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  creche.  With  this  religious  order,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  adornment  of  this  mimic  scene,  carried  out  with  great 
elaboration  and  on  a  large  scale,  is  under  the  charge  of  the 
young  oblats,  or  novices,  boys  of  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years, 
who  are  trained  to  assist  in  the  services  of  the  church,  to  practise 
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the  austerities  of  the  order,  excepting  those  which  are  too  severe 
for  their  age,  and  who  wear  the  white  robe  and  bear  only  their 
name  in  religion,  “  Brother  N  .  .  .  ” 

The  metropolitan  church  of  Paris,  on  the  eastern  point  of 
the  He  de  la  Cite,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  oldest  basilica  of  the 
capital,  constructed  even  before  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Etienne 
Martyr,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient.  Va¬ 
rious  excavations  made  under  the  present  cathedral  and  on  the 
Place  du  Parvis-Notre-Dame,  especially  those  of  1847,  seem  to 
warrant  this  conclusion.  The  original  edifice,  consecrated  to 
Notre-Dame,  was  probably  built  by  Prudentius,  and  was  a  basilica 
without  a  transept,  the  roof  sustained  by  columns  of  marble  and 
the  pavement  decorated  with  mosaics.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  two  churches  were  both  standing,  so  near  each  other  that 
they  almost  touched.  The  basilica  of  Saint-Pierre  and  Saint-Paul, 
built  by  Clovis,  was  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  the  slopes 
of  which  stood  the  Palais  des  Thermes.  The  legend  relates  that 
the  monarch,  having  selected  the  site,  measured  the  ground  to  be 
devoted  to  his  church  by  flinging  his  francisque  [double-headed 
battle-axe]  to  the  utmost  limit  that  his  strength  of  arm  would 
permit.  Pie  did  not  live  to  see  the  edifice  completed,  but  the 
structure  was  finished  by  his  widow,  Clotilde,  who  buried  in  it  her 
royal  spouse  and  Sainte-Genevieve,  and  it  subsequently  took  the 
name  of  the  latter. 

It  was  Maurice  de  Sully,  Bishop  of  Paris,  who,  in  1 163,  demol¬ 
ished  the  ancient  basilica  Notre-Dame-Sainte-Marie,  and  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  cathedral  that  stands  to-day.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  Pope,  Alexander  III,  then  a  refugee  in  France,  pre¬ 
sided  at  this  ceremony.  From  the  debris  of  the  old  edifice  and 
the  rubbish  that  accumulated  in  building  the  new  one,  was  formed 
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the  extension  at  the  end  of  the  island  that  received  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  Terrain.  In  course  of  time,  trees  were  planted  on  it, 
it  became  a  favorite  promenade  for  monks  and  ecclesiastics,  and 
finally  was  called  la  Motte  aux  Papelards.  The  construction  of 
the  new  cathedral  was  carried  forward  with  so  much  industry  that 
in  1 182  the  high  altar  was  consecrated,  the  Wednesday  after  Pen¬ 
tecost,  by  the  Cardinal  Henri  de  Chateau-Margay,  papal  legate, 
and  the  Bishop  Maurice  de  Sully.  Three  years  later,  divine  service 
was  celebrated  in  the  edifice;  in  1196  the  bishop  died,  and  left 
five  thousand  livres  to  cover,  in  lead,  the  roof  of  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion.  The  choir,  at  this  date,  was  carried  as  far  as  the  transept, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  nave  were  laid.  At  the  death  of 
Philippe-Auguste,  in  1223,  the  edifice  was  completely  vaulted 
over,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  portal  alone  remained  to  be 
completed.  The  work  was  interrupted  and  resumed  in  1230,  and 
completed  about  1235,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  steeples  in 
stone,  for  which  the  towers  are  still  waiting.  At  this  period,  the 
church  was  without  chapels,  the  altar,  in  the  centre  of  the  apsis, 
was  surrounded  by  the  stalls  of  the  chapter,  and  the  bishop’s 
throne  was  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  building.  In  1245,  the  chapels 
were  introduced  between  the  counterforts  of  the  nave,  and  a  jube, 
fragments  of  which  still  exist,  was  constructed  before  the  choir. 
The  lateral  portal,  on  the  southern  side,  was  commenced  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  1257,  by  order  of  the  Bishop  Renaud  de  Corbeil,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect  Jean  de  Chelles ;  it  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  portail  Saint- Etienne  [Stephen],  because  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  that  saint  are  represented  upon  it.  It  is  now 
considered  certain  that  the  northern  portal,  long  attributed  to 
Philippe  le  Bel,  in  1313  (with  a  portion  of  the  funds  confiscated 
from  the  Templars),  and  the  porte  Rouge,  or  of  Saint-Marcel,  at 
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the  side  of  the  cloister,  ascribed  to  Jean  Sans  Peur,  in  1419,  were 
both  constructed  by  Jean  de  Chcllcs  in  this  same  year,  1257. 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no  important 
modifications  or  additions  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  but  in  1699,  Louis  XIV,  wishing  to  accomplish  a  vow  made 
by  his  royal  father,  undertook  the  construction  of  a  new  high 
altar ;  this  important  work  was  commenced  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  continued,  with  interruptions,  till  1714.  On  the 
modern  one  which  replaces  it  is  a  group  by  Couston,  known  as 
the  T  rceu  de  Louis  XIII.  To  set  up  this  altar  it  was  necessary  to 
alter  the  disposition  of  the  whole  choir,  to  remove  the  former 
altar,  the  stalls,  the  jube,  all  the  open-work  enclosure  of  the  rond- 
point  of  the  apsis,  the  windows  of  the  choir,  of  the  nave,  of  the 
chapels,  and  all  the  tombs  of  the  choir.  In  1771,  the  pier  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  western  door  was  removed,  that  more  space 
might  be  allowed  for  the  processions  to  pass,  and  the  funerary 
slabs  which  covered  the  floor  were  taken  up,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
uniform  pavement  in  marble. 

In  the  course  of  repairs  executed  in  1773  and  1787.  ^  was 
demonstrated  that  the  church  was  not  built  upon  piles,  as  asserted 
by  tradition,  but  upon  solid  foundations,  eight  metres  below  the 
surface.  The  gradual  rising  of  the  soil  around  the  church,  so  that 
the  former  flight  of  thirteen  steps  which  led  up  to  the  entrance  is 
now  replaced  by  a  descent  of  two  steps,  has  already  been  noticed. 

The  cathedral  has  twice  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  in  the 
two  red  Revolutions;  a  decree  of  1793  ordered  its  demolition,  but 
this  was  immediately  annulled.  The  Commune  of  Paris,  however, 
demanded  the  throwing  down  of  all  the  exterior  sculptures,  in 
stone,  in  marble,  and  in  bronze ;  but  they  were  saved  from  de¬ 
struction  by  Chaumette,  protesting  in  the  name  of  the  arts  and  of 
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philosophy.  The  twenty-eight  statues  of  kings  over  the  front 
portals  had  all  been  demolished  the  preceding  year,  as  well  as  all 
those  which  ornamented  the  niches  of  the  chapels  of  the  choir. 
The  building  was  converted  into  a  temple  of  Reason,  and  that 
divinity  herself,  in  the  shape  of  a  dancer,  named  Maillard,  was 
enthroned  therein.  In  the  choir  burned  a  flame  that  signified 
Truth,  before  a  Greek  temple  of  Philosophy,  adorned  with  busts 
of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  other  philosophers;  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  was  replaced  by  one  of  Liberty,  the  chanting  of  the  priests 
by  the  patriotic  songs  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  service  in 
the  lateral  chapels,  naturally,  by  orgies.  The  following  year,  the 
building  was  entirely  closed,  and  it  was  not  till  1802  that  the  Con¬ 
cordat  restored  to  Paris  her  archiepiscopal  seat. 

Owing  to  the  many  partial  restorations  and  additions,  under 
the  direction  of  more  or  less  intelligent  architects,  the  austere 
unity  of  the  interior  had  been  much  impaired,  and  the  general 
restoration  of  the  edifice  was  decreed  by  a  law  of  1845,  which 
appropriated  the  necessary  funds  and  confided  the  work  to 
MM.  Lassus  and  Viollet-le-Duc.  All  those  architectural  features 
which  had  suffered  were  restored.  All  the  statues  formerly  placed 
in  the  embrasures  of  the  portals  and  those  which  constituted  the 
gallery  of  kings  in  the  facade  were  replaced ;  the  two  facades  of 
the  transept  were  reconstructed  and  their  great  rose-windows  with 
their  beautiful  open-work  ;  the  graceful  central  steeple,  demolished 
in  1792,  was  erected  again  in  oak  timber-work  covered  with  lead. 
A  sacristy,  furnished  with  a  cloister,  a  capitulary  chamber  and  a 
treasury  were  erected  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  edifice,  the 
windows  of  which  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Sainte-Genevieve, 
and  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  Monseigneur  Afire,  killed  on 
the  barricades  in  1848.  The  very  effective  and  mediaeval  monsters 
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on  the  galleries  of  the  roof,  which  have  such  an  air  of  authenticity 
about  them,  are  mostly  by  Viollet-le-Duc.  The  interior  was  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  coat  of  whitewash  which  covered  the  walls,  and 
appropriately  furnished  with  altars,  open  iron-work,  carved  wood¬ 
work,  and  stained  glass ;  the  chapel  of  Sainte-Anne  was  provided 
with  a  statue  in  metal  of  the  saint,  with  paintings,  and  with  a 
window  depicting  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  The  pulpit  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1868  by  Mirgen,  after  the  designs  of  Viollet-le-Duc. 
This  work  of  restoration,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe, 
was  continued  during  the  Republic  of  1848,  and  completed  under 
the  Second  Empire.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1864,  the  cathedral 
church  of  Paris  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  by  Monseigneur 
Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  visitor  may  regard  with  something  more  than  the  usual 
interest  the  beautiful  wrought-iron-work  of  the  portals  of  the 
facade,  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  the  smith  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  that  of  the  doorway  at  the  left,  the  Porte  de  la  Vierge, 
which  is  the  work  of  more  than  mortal  hands.  The  artist  to 
whom  this  task  was  confided,  after  innumerable  efforts,  despaired 
of  accomplishing  anything  worthy,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Fiend, — and  under  his  inspiration  hammered  out  this  marvellous 
tracery !  That  of  the  Porte  Sainte-Anne ,  at  the  right,  comes  from 
the  old  church  Saint-Etienne  ;  those  of  the  central  portal  are 
modern,  by  Boulanger, — who,  indeed,  restored  both  the  others. 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  constant  recurrence  of  this 
incident  of  “  restoration  ”  or  “  replacement  ”  which  incessantly  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  any  general  consideration  of  the  treasures  of  art 
which  Paris  contains, — when,  alas !  the  case  is  not  the  still  more 
tragic  one  of  total  loss  for  which  there  is  no  replacement  what¬ 
ever.  In  almost  every  monument  of  importance  which  the  visitor 
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is  called  upon  to  admire,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  him  that  such 
and  such  details  are  modern  restorations,  replacing  the  originals 
destroyed  in  one  of  the  many  revolutions.  It  is  not  the  hand  of 
the  foreign  conqueror  which  has  left,  comparatively,  so  little  of  the 
antique  Paris,  but  the  madness  of  her  own  citizens ;  and  with  an 
admirable  patience  and  intelligence  the  despoiled  city  heals  her 
wounds,  buries  her  dead,  restores  her  treasures — superficially,  at 
least,  and  presents  herself  smiling  and  wonderful  again ! 

Under  the  Commune  of  1871,  the  interior  of  Notre-Dame  was 
greatly  damaged.  The  high  altar  was  destroyed ;  the  balustrades 
and  the  embuses  or  shoulder-pieces  in  carved  wood-work  at  the 
entrance  of  the  choir  were  entirely  consumed,  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  balustrade  in  stone  ;  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  was  muti¬ 
lated  ;  the  great  silver  lamp  given  by  Louis  XVIII  was  battered, 
and  the  handsome  mosaic  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  executed  by 
the  order  of  Louis  XIII,  calcined  and  ruined  by  fire.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  amounted  to  some  three  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  did  so  much  for  the  restoration  of 
this  ancient  cathedral,  felt  the  inspiration  which  it  evokes  :  “  When, 
over  the  heads  of  this  multitude,”  he  says,  “  thousands  of  lights 
gild  the  dusty  air,  when  the  high  windows  throw  down  their 
pearly  illumination,  when  the  great  organs  resound,  the  old 
church  seems  to  reawaken  and  to  participate  in  the  life,  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  whom  it  shelters.  It  is  not  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  marbles,  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  paintings,  that  this 
grand  edifice  seduces  the  eye,  but  by  the  perfect  harmony  of  its 
lines,  the  just  accord  between  the  whole  and  the  details.  Made 
for  man,  the  monument  protects  him,  but  does  not  crush  him 
under  its  powerful  mass  by  the  luxury  of  rare  or  precious  mate- 
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rials.  A  great  problem  of  architecture,  which  these  masters  of 
the  Middle  Ages  have  known  how  to  solve !  ” 

In  the  mediaeval  history  of  Paris,  in  which  the  Church  figures 
so  largely,  the  church  and  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres 
appear  almost  as  frequently  as  Notre-Dame,  and  the  Pre-aux- 
Clercs,  the  meadows  which  surrounded  the  abbey,  are  constantly 
in  evidence  as  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  disorder  between  the  bour¬ 
geois  and  the  students  and  retainers  of  the  abbey.  In  1668,  for 
example,  Hardouin  de  Perefixe,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  had  been  in 
dispute  for  two  years  with  the  abbot  and  the  monks  of  Sainte- 
Genevieve  concerning  certain  episcopal  rights  and  privileges ;  the 
archbishop  maintained  that  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  held  entire 
spiritual  jurisdiction  in  the  faubourg  and  over  the  domains  of 
Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  while  the  abbot  asserted  his  complete  in¬ 
dependence  of  any  such  authority.  By  a  decree  of  the  4th  of 
July,  in  this  year,  the  abbot  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  Saint-Sacrement  in  pontifical  robes,  to  bestow  his 
benediction  upon  the  people,  to  promote  his  monks  to  higher 
orders  without  the  approval  of  the  archbishop,  or  to  issue  any 
admonitions  to  the  faithful.  After  many  and  long  arguments,  the 
abbot  and  the  archbishop  came  to  an  agreement  on  the  20th 
of  September ;  to  the  latter  and  his  successors  were  awarded  all 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  faubourg  and  its  domains  and  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  all  benefices.  The  abbey  and  its  enclosures,  with  the 
inmates,  their  domestics  and  other  inhabitants,  were  declared  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop.  The  prior  of  the 
abbey  and  his  successors  were  declared  vicars-general  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  throughout  the  faubourg;  a  long  enumeration  of  the 
rights  of  each  was  drawn  up,  and  this  transaction  was  confirmed 
by  letters-patent  from  the  king,  registered  by  the  Parlement. 
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The  original  church  was  founded  by  Childebert,  and  was  at 
first  the  basilica  de  Saint-Vincent  et  de  Sainte-Croix.  During  his 
Spanish  expedition,  this  monarch  laid  siege  to  Saragossa,  in  542  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  sought  to  avert  their  danger  by  a 
solemn  procession  on  the  ramparts,  men,  women,  children,  and 
the  aged,  all  in  mourning  garments  and  carrying  at  their  head  the 
tunic  of  Saint-Vincent.  Childebert,  affected  by  this  spectacle, 
offered  to  raise  the  siege  if  they  would  give  him  the  sacred  relic, 
and  the  bargain  was  speedily  concluded ;  his  religious  zeal  also 
prompted  him  to  carry  off  from  the  church  of  Toledo  a  golden 
cross  enriched  with  precious  stones,  thirty  chalices,  fifteen  patins, 
and  twenty  caskets  intended  to  contain  the  Gospels,  which  he 
proposed  to  distribute  among  the  churches  of  France.  His  new 
basilica  at  Paris  received  the  cross,  and  the  ground  plan  took  its 
shape  from  it ;  the  arches  of  each  window  were  supported  by 
marble  columns ;  the  ceiling  and  the  walls  glittered  with  paintings 
heightened  with  gold.  The  roof,  formed  of  plates  of  gilded  bronze, 
gave  to  the  edifice  the  appellation  of  the  gilded  palace  of  Ger¬ 
main, — that  being  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  who  dedicated 
the  church  on  the  23d  of  December,  558,  the  day  on  which  Chil¬ 
debert  died. 

Many  donations  and  privileges  enriched  the  new  basilica ;  the 
king  bestowed  upon  it  the  fief  of  Issy,  with  all  its  dependencies, 
the  administration  of  the  course  of  the  Seine  and  of  both  banks, 
woods,  meadows,  lands,  a  vineyard,  mills,  and  the  right  to  levy  on 
the  fishers,  serfs,  etc.,  from  the  Pont  de  la  Ville  de  Paris  as  far 
as  the  junction  of  the  Sevres  with  the  Seine.  At  the  king’s  request, 
the  bishop  there  established  a  community  of  monks,  and  accorded 
them  the  privilege  of  exemption ,  which  consisted,  principally,  in  the 
right  to  elect  their  abbot,  to  dispose  of  the  temporal  goods  of  the 
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monastery  without  consulting  the  bishop  or  any  other  superior,  of 
enjoying  their  revenues  unmolested,  under  the  royal  authority, — 
in  short,  of  forbidding  any  prelates  whatever  from  exercising  any 
religious  functions  in  their  domain,  unless  invited  by  the  abbot. 

Childebert,  his  widow  Ultrogothe,  his  two  sons  Chrotheberge 
and  Chrothesinde,  were  interred  in  the  church,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  pillage  of  the  edifice  by  the  Normans,  the  slabs  of  these 
tombs  were  recovered  and  preserved  in  the  abbey  of  Saint-Denis. 
That  of  Childebert,  in  very  hard  freestone,  bore  the  inscription : 
“  He  triumphed  over  the  Allobrogians,  the  Dacians,  the  Aver- 
nians,  the  king  of  the  Bretons,  the  Goths,  and  Spain.  He  founded 
the  palace  of  Saint-Vincent,  enriched  the  temples  of  God,  dis¬ 
tributed  money  to  the  poor,  and  thus  laid  up  for  himself  in  heaven 
treasures  eternal.”  There  were  also  found  in  this  church,  in  the 
course  of  the  repairs  that  were  executed  in  it  from  1653  to  1656, 
the  tomb  of  Chilperic  I,  assassinated  in  584,  by  order  of  his  wife 
Fredegonde,  that  of  this  sanguinary  queen  herself,  and  that  of 
Childeric  II. 

Those  barbarians,  the  Normans,  left  standing  of  the  old 
basilica  de  Saint-Vincent  et  de  Sainte-Croix  only  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  square  tower  of  the  entrance,  which  may  still  be  seen 
to-day;  the  church  and  the  monastery,  as  well  as  the  church  of 
Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois,  were  rebuilt  by  Robert  the  Pious,  as 
already  stated  in  the  notice  of  that  monarch.  But  though  this 
construction  was  commenced  in  the  year  1000,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Abbe  Morard,  the  new  church  was  not  dedicated, 
by  the  Pope  Alexander  III,  till  the  21st  of  April,  1163.  In  1227, 
the  Abbe  Eudes  erected  a  new  cloister,  and  the  refectory  and  the 
walls  of  the  abbey  were  built  by  Simon  ten  years  later.  The 
chapel  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  side  of  the  church,  was  constructed 
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by  Hugues  d’Issy,  who  replaced  the  Abbe  Eudes,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  by  Pierre  de  Montereau,  1230  to  1255-  By  order 
of  Charles  V,  under  fear  of  an  attack  by  the  English,  the  monas¬ 
tery  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  was  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch, — to  accomplish  which  it  was  necessary  to  demolish  several 
adjoining  buildings  and  reduce  the  extent  of  the  Pre-aux-Clercs 
by  some  two  thousand  square  metres.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1644,  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  Saint-Maur,  introduced 
into  the  abbey  thirteen  years  before,  began  to  make  important 
alterations  in  the  church,  enlarging  and  elevating  the  cross-aisle, 
which  was  vaulted.  The  form  of  the  choir  was  altered,  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  altar  changed.  In  1656,  the  choir  was  furnished  with 
handsome  carved  stalls,  and  there  were  placed  in  its  midst  the 
tombs  of  Childebert  and  Ultrogothe.  In  1685,  there  was  a  very 
extensive  reparation  of  the  old  abbey,  and  it  was  completed  in  the 
condition  it  was  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Revolution. 

All  the  lands  of  the  abbey  were  sold  as  national  property, 
the  buildings  were  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  the 
present  Rue  de  l’Abbaye  was  opened.  A  portion  of  the  old 
abbey,  the  Palais  Abbatail,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  this 
street  and  the  Rue  de  Furstenberg.  It  is  now  occupied  by 
various  private  industries.  The  Prison  de  l’Abbaye,  also  rebuilt 
in  1685,  and  made  celebrated  by  the  September  massacres  of 
1792,  was  situated  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  enclosure, 
where  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain  now  passes,  and  stood  till 
1854.  Among  the  abbes  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  have  been 
the  kings  Hugues  Capet  and  Casimir  V,  of  Poland,  and  the  tomb 
of  the  latter  is  among  the  many  of  distinguished  persons  which 
tire  church  still  guards.  The  square  tower,  which  represents  the 
entire  facade  of  the  church  on  the  Place  Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
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shelters  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Romanesque  portal,  which  lost 
its  nine  statues  of  saints,  kings,  and  queens,  dating — at  least — 
from  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  archivolt  during  the  Revolution. 
The  long  side-wall  on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  protected  by  a 
little  garden  and  in  which  is  pierced  the  small  door  shown  in  our 
engraving,  is  picturesque  in  its  antiquity.  The  interior  was  very 
extensively  decorated,  between  1852  and  1861,  by  paintings 
and  gildings,  and  notably  by  the  admirable  series  of  frescoes  by 
Flandrin. 

Saint-Germain-1’ Auxerrois,  east  of  the  Louvre,  was  also  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Normans  and  rebuilt  by  Robert  the  Pious ;  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  original  church  is  uncertain.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Chilperic,  or  by  Saint  Germain  of  Paris 
about  560,  in  honor  of  Saint  Germain  d’Auxerre.  Other  authori¬ 
ties  state  that  it  was  at  first  known  only  as  the  church  of  Saint- 
Germain  ;  in  the  ninth  century,  as  Saint-Germain-le-Rond,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Robert  under  its  present  name.  The  edifice, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  a  curious  assemblage  of  architectural  styles ; 
“  the  base  of  the  belfry  is  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  principal 
portal  and  the  choir,  of  the  thirteenth ;  the  chapel  of  the  nave,  of 
the  fourteenth ;  the  nave,  the  cross-transepts,  the  chapels  of  the 
apse,  the  facade  and  the  western  porch,  of  the  fifteenth.”  The 
authorities  and  the  guide-books,  however,  are  not  entirely  in 
accord  on  these  dates  and  styles ;  but  the  untechnical  visitor  will 
find  it  a  singularly  picturesque  edifice.  In  addition  to  the  sinister 
celebrity  that  attaches  to  this  church  from  the  Saint-Bartholomew, 
it  is  also  noted  for  the  invasion  and  sacking  by  the  mob  during 
the  celebration  of  the  service  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berri,  February  14,  1831.  It  remained  closed  for  some 
time,  then  served  as  the  mairie  of  the  fourth  arrondissement,  and 
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was  reconsecrated  in  1838.  During  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
this  edifice  sheltered  a  celebrated  school,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  adjoining  Quai  de  l’Ecole,  now  Quai  du  Louvre.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  long,  high  nave  is  much  more  severe  than  the  orna¬ 
mented  fagade,  but .  the  architects  lament  over  the  pretended 
restoration  of  1745,  which  modified  the  styles  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  by  the  pseudo-Roman  of  the  eighteenth. 

Saint-Sulpice,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  is  much  less  ancient.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
there  was  a  little  oratory  dedicated  to  Saint  Pierre,  north  of  Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres ;  on  its  site  was  reconstructed  a  chapel  known 
as  that  of  Saint-Sulpice,  a  nave  was  added  under  Francois  I,  and 
six  lateral  chapels  in  1614,  but  this  edifice  becoming  too  small,  in 
its  turn,  the  erection  of  a  larger  one  was  determined  upon  in  1643, 
and  commenced  three  years  later  on  the  present  site.  In  1655,  it 
was  judged  that  this  church  would  be  insufficient  in  extent,  and 
more  extensive  foundations  were  laid,  after  the  plans  of  another 
architect.  In  1670,  the  work  was  continued,  under  a  third; 
arrested  five  years  later  and  not  resumed  until  1719,  under  still 
another.  In  1733,  there  remained  only  the  towers  and  the  facade 
to  complete,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  public  competition,  the  work 
was  confided  to  Servandoni ;  in  1745,  Maclaurin  undertook  to 
finish  the  two  upper  stories  of  these  towers,  but  his  work  also 
failed  to  give  satisfaction ;  Chalgrin  finally  finished  the  northern 
tower,  but  the  southern  is  still  waiting  for  a  satisfactory  architect. 
Under  the  Convention,  this  church  became  the  Temple  of  Victory  ; 
and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1799,  a  public  banquet,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  was  offered  within  its  walls  to  General  Bonaparte. 

The  important  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  which  occupies  the 
large  building  to  the  south  of  the  church  and  the  Place  Saint- 
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The  facade,  designed  by  Jean  Servandoni,  was  finished  in  1749-  The  towers  were 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  Chalgrin.  The  one  to  the  west 
was  interrupted  by  the  Revolution. 
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Sulpice  in  front  of  it,  dates  back  to  1645,  when  Jacques  Olier, 
Abbe  de  Pibrac,  who  had  been  made  cure  of  this  parish  four  years 
before,  established  in  the  capital  the  institution  which  he  had 
founded  at  Vaugirard  in  1640.  His  tomb  is  preserved  in  the 
chapel  of  the  seminary,  and  a  crucifix  which  is  possessed  of 
miraculous  powers. 

At  the  head  of  the  Rue  Royale,  leading  north  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  the  imposing  bulk  of  the  Madeleine  offers  an  even 
more  striking  example  than  the  facade  of  Saint-Sulpice  of  the 
misdirected  efforts  of  the  architects  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
adapt  classic  forms  to  the  needs  of  Catholic  worship.  The  site 
was  selected  by  Louis  XV,  by  letters-patent  dated  June  21,  1757; 
and  by  others,  of  6th  February,  1763,  the  construction  of  the 
church  was  duly  authorized,  a  new  parochial  church  of  the 
Madeleine  de  la  Ville-l’Eveque,  to  be  constructed  on  land  belong¬ 
ing  to  several  religious  orders,  the  Mathurins,  the  Benedictines, 
and  to  the  cure  de  la  Ville-l’Eveque.  The  construction  was  con¬ 
fided  to  the  Sieur  Contant  d’lvry,  “  one  of  our  architects  of  the 
Academie  royale  d’architecture,”  who  dreamed  of  a  basilica  that 
should  surpass  in  grandeur  and  majesty  all  other  churches  of  the 
city,  resembling  in  some  respects  that  of  the  Invalides,  having  a 
dome,  towers,  etc.  The  king  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building 
on  the  3d  of  April,  1764.  The  original  confrerie ,  or  religious 
association,  of  the  Madeleine  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
toward  the  end  of  which  Charles  VIII  had  constructed,  for  their 
use,  on  the  territory  of  the  Ville-l’Eveque, — in  the  bourg  which 
had  formed  around  the  residence  of  the  bishop, — a  little  chapel  on 
the  site  of  an  oratory  fallen  to  ruin.  This  chapel,  in  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  become  altogether  too  small  for  the 
needs  of  the  worshippers,  and  was,  in  its  turn,  going  to  decay. 
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The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  of  the  Madeleine  of  the  fau¬ 
bourg  of  the  Ville-l’Eveque  was  accordingly  laid  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1659,  and  it  was  this  edifice,  become  insufficient  in  its  turn, 
which  was  superseded  by  the  new  Madeleine. 

Contant  d’lvry  died  while  his  basilica  was  only  some  fifteen 
feet  above  the  soil.  The  king  confided  the  completion  of  the 
edifice  to  the  architect  Couture,  who  reversed  the  whole  plan  of 
the  structure,  but  the  want  of  funds  prevented  the  rapid  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work,  and  only  a  dozen  columns  were  finished  to 
their  capitals  when  the  Revolution  arrived.  In  1799,  only  the 
peristyle,  the  principal  portal,  and  the  two  lateral  walls,  without 
vaulting  or  roof,  were  standing.  Two  architects,  MM.  Gisors  and 
Vaudoyer,  took  the  initiative  in  a  project  to  complete  the  building; 
the  former  proposed  to  the  government  to  convert  it  into  a 
national  library ;  the  latter,  to  make  of  it  a  monument  in  the  style 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Whilst  the  commissioners  were  delib¬ 
erating,  the  Emperor  solved  the  question  by  a  decree  dated  at  the 
camp  at  Posen,  the  2d  of  December,  1806,  the  anniversary  of  his 
coronation  and  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  :  “Article  I.  There  shall 
be  established,  on  the  site  of  the  Madeleine  of  our  good  city  of 
Paris,  at  the  costs  of  the  treasury  of  our  crown,  a  monument 
dedicated  to  the  grand  army,  and  bearing  on  its  pediment : 
L’ Empereur  Napoleon  aux  soldats  de  la  Grande-Armee!'  In  the 
interior,  on  tables  of  marble,  were  to  be  engraved  the  names 
of  all  the  soldiers  who  had  been  in  the  battles  of  Ulm,  Auster¬ 
litz,  and  Jena;  on  tables  of  massive  gold,  the  names  of  all  those 
killed  on  the  field  of  battle ;  on  tables  of  silver,  the  recapitu¬ 
lation,  by  departments,  of  all  the  soldiers  which  each  department 
had  furnished  to  the  Grande-Armee.  All  the  colonels  of  rem- 
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statues  in  marble ;  all  the  trophies  taken  by  the  Grand  Army, 
arms,  statues,  flags,  works  of  art,  were  to  be  deposited  in  this 
great  Valhalla. 

A  public  competition  was  opened  for  designs  for  the  building, 
there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  competitors,  and  the 
Academie  selected  that  of  M.  de  Beaumont ;  but  Napoleon  set 
this  award  aside  and  confided  the  construction  of  the  edifice  to 
Pierre  Vignon,  who  had  contemplated  a  temple,  whereas  M.  de 
Beaumont  had  imagined  a  church.  All  the  constructions  of  Con- 
tant  and  Couture  were  demolished,  even  to  the  foundations,  which 
were  found  to  be  six  metres  under  ground,  instead  of  the  usual 
four.  The  edifice  was  well  advanced  toward  completion  when  the 
years  1814  and  1815  arrived.  A  royal  ordinance  of  the  14th  of 
February,  1816,  restored  to  the  building  its  original  title  of  church 
of  the  Madeleine,  but  Vignon  made  no  appreciable  change  in  his 
plans,  and  continued  his  work  till  his  death  in  1828.  He  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Huve,  who  completed  the  building,  and  it  was 
finally  consecrated  on  the  4th  of  May,  1842,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  The  total  cost  of  its  construction  and  decoration  was  given 
as  fourteen  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  francs, 
whereas  the  competitors  for  the  temple  of  the  Grand  Army  were 
limited  to  a  cost  of  three  millions.  Instead  of  Napoleon’s  proud 
inscription,  the  pediment  bears  this  dedication  :  “  D.  O.  M.  Sub 
Invoc.  S.  M.  Magdalen/e  [To  God,  omnipotent,  most  righteous, 
under  the  invocation  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen].” 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  the  edifice,  constructed  under 
these  changing  circumstances,  is  but  illy  adapted  to  its  present 
use.  “  The  basilical  form  adopted  for  the  interior,”  says  Vitus’s 
Paris,  “permits  but  one,  single,  nave,  the  absence  of  side-aisles  con¬ 
stitutes  a  constant  annoyance  for  the  faithful  during  the  services; 
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this  has  been  remedied,  after  a  fashion,  by  movable  barriers  and 
balustrades,  behind  which,  at  certain  hours,  all  circulation  be¬ 
comes  impossible.  The  walls  of  the  nave  are  divided  into  three 
bays,  purely  decorative,  indicated  laterally  by  the  vaultings  which 
represent  the  circular  skylights  overhead.  A  little  Ionic  order  en¬ 
closes  the  altars  set  against  the  lateral  walls,  and  which  are  qualified 
as  chapels, although  they  offer  no  space  and  though  the  worshippers 
can  see  before  them  only  by  placing  themselves  across  the  nave. 
The  angles  of  the  organ-case  represent  two  other  chapels,  which 
are  quite  dark.  These  imperfections  are  noticed  only  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  inconveniences  of  the  form  of  a  basilica  for  the  needs 
and  the  usages  of  the  Catholic  form  of  worship.  The  absence  of 
a  transept  is  not  less  disagreeable  than  the  absence  of  side-aisles ; 
for  this  reason  it  has  been  possible  to  dispose  of,  for  the  usage  of 
the  sacristy,  a  little  apartment,  without  any  elevation,  contrived  in 
the  thickness  of  the  western  wall,  between  the  choir  and  the  col¬ 
onnade,  reached  by  a  little  flight  of  steps  so  dark  and  so  narrow 
that  it  would  be  considered  insufficient  in  the  poorest  buildings 
of  the  poorest  quarters.” 

The  walls  of  the  church  are  quite  without  windows,  the  inte¬ 
rior  being  lit  only  by  four  very  unclassical  skylights,  invisible  from 
outside.  The  immense  double  bronze  doors  at  the  entrance  are 
divided  into  deep  panels,  representing  scenes  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  illustrating  the  Decalogue,  by  Triqueti,  who  had  in¬ 
spired  himself  from  the  doors  of  the  Baptistry  at  Florence :  on 
each  side  stand  statues  of  Saint  Philip  and  of  Saint  Louis.  The  two 
long  side-walls  of  the  building  and  the  north  end  are  broken  only 
by  square  niches,  thirty-two  in  number,  in  which  are  placed  other 
statues  of  saints,  male  and  female.  This  colonnade  is  criticised 
for  its  monotony,  consequently,  but  it  remains  imposing  by  its 
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size.  The  interior  of  the  church — which  is  a  very  rich  and  im¬ 
portant  one — is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  in  Paris. 

In  the  quarter  of  the  Observatoire,  far  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  the  picturesque  and  interesting  little  church  of  the  Val- 
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de-Grace  commemorates  that  highly  important  event  in  the  annals 
of  humanity, — the  birth  of  Louis  XIV.  His  mother,  Anne  d’Au- 
triche,  had  made  a  vow  that  if  a  son  were  granted  her,  Heaven 
should  be  gratified  by  the  erection  of  a  new  edifice  devoted  to  its 
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service,  and  on  the  ist  of  April,  1645,  she  and  the  youthful  prince 
presided  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictines  given  this  name.  The  architect  was  Francois  Man¬ 
sart,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  intervened  to  delay  its  com¬ 
pletion.  Continued  under  other  architects,  the  cloistral  buildings 
were  completed  in  1662,  and  the  church,  three  years  later.  The 
dome  of  the  latter  is  considered  to  be  the  best  imitation  in  France 
of  that  of  Saint-Peter’s  at  Rome ;  and,  though  it  has  not  that 
appearance,  is  the  highest  in  Paris  after  that  of  the  Pantheon  and 
that  of  the  Invalides.  In  the  interior,  the  high  altar  with  its 
baldaquin,  or  canopy,  supported  by  six  great  twisted  columns,  is 
also  in  imitation  of  that  of  Saint-Peter’s.  The  paintings  by  Mi- 
gnard,  in  the  dome,  were  celebrated  by  Moliere  in  his  poem,  le 
Val-de-Grdce.  The  church  was  destined  to  receive  the  hearts  of 
the  royal  family,  especially  those  of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and 
those  of  Madame,  sister  of  Louis  XIV,  of  Anne  d’Autriche,  and  of 
the  Due  d’Orleans,  there  repose. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  religious  community  was  sup¬ 
pressed  and  the  buildings  converted  into  a  central  depot  of  the 
military  hospitals.  Under  the  Empire,  they  were  also  used  as  mili¬ 
tary  hospitals,  and  the  church,  after  being  devoted  to  various  secu¬ 
lar  purposes,  was  not  consecrated  to  divine  worship  till  1826.  In 
the  wide  court- yard  stands  one  of  the  last  works  of  the  sculptor, 
David  d’ Angers,  the  statue  in  bronze  of  the  surgeon  Larrey. 

The  church  of  the  Sorbonne,  much  nearer  the  river,  has,  like 
the  other  buildings  of  this  great  institution,  been  recently  under¬ 
going  important  restorations.  The  old  buildings  and  chapel  of 
the  Sorbonne  were  falling  to  ruin  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  under¬ 
took  their  reconstruction  on  a  much  larger  and  richer  scale ; 
under  his  direction,  the  edifices  of  the  college  were  commenced  in 
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1629,  and  the  church,  May  15,  1635,  on  the  plans  of  the  architect 
Jacques  Lemercier.  It  was  completed  in  1659.  In  the  interior  is 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  the  great  cardinal,  executed  by  Girardon 
after  the  design  by  Lebrun  ;  his  marble  effigy— supported  by  Re¬ 
ligion  and  lamented  by  Science — lost  its  head  during  the  Revolu- 
tion,  it  having  been  stolen  and  sawed  in  two,  but  this  loss  was 
made  good  during  the  Second  Empire. 

Richelieu  also  contributed  largely  to  the  completion  of  the 
Jesuit  church  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rue  Saint-Antoine, 
now  known  as  the  Eglise  Saint-Paul-Saint-Louis,  though  it  was 
Louis  XIII  who  first  authorized  the  Society  to  replace  their  old 
church  of  the  Hotel  d’Anville  with  a  newer  and  larger  one,  and 
who  laid  the  corner-stone  March  8,  1627.  The  architect,  the  Pere 
Francois  Derrand,  was  a  member  of  the  order,  and  proposed  to 
construct  the  new  edifice  on  the  plan  of  the  church  of  the  Gesu  in 
Rome.  In  this  facade  may  be  seen  a  very  good  example  of  this 
school  of  architects,  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  Italian 
churches  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which  “shines 
neither  by  simplicity,  nor  by  correctness,  nor  by  logic  and  good 
taste,  but  is  not  wanting  either  in  richness  or  in  charm, — it  is  bad 
taste  magnificent."  The  Renaissance  portal  is  the  work  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  the  Jesuit  architect,  Pere  Marcel  Ange.  The  church, 
completed  in  1641,  took  its  present  name  after  the  demolition,  in 
1796,  of  the  Eglise  Saint-Paul. 

The  high  altar  was  restored  in  1861  with  marbles  granted  by 
the  government,  the  surplus  of  those  which  had  been  purchased 
for  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  at  the  Invalides.  The  church  formerly 
possessed  the  tombs  of  the  Grand  Conde  and  of  his  father,  Henri 
de  Bourbon,  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV 
in  sculptured  caskets,  but  these  treasures  have  all  disappeared. 
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Of  the  modem  churches  of  Paris,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  imposing  is  that  of  the  Trinite,  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Chaussee-d'Antin,  built  between  1 86 1  and  1867  by  Ballu,  the 
architect  to  whom  we  owe  the  handsome  square  clock-tower 
between  Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois  and  the  almost  equally  eccle¬ 
siastical  mairie  of  the  1st  Arrondissement  adjoining  it.  The  Eglise 
de  la  Trinite  is  notable  for  the  handsome  terraced  and  balustraded 
little  square  that  leads  up  to  it,  with  its  basin  and  statues,  and 
for  some  important  paintings  in  the  interior. 

The  head  of  the  Archeveche  de  Paris  is  his  Eminence  Car¬ 
dinal  Fran^ois-Marie-Benjamin  Richard,  born  at  Nantes,  March  1, 
1819,  Archbishop  in  1886  and  Cardinal  in  1889.  There  are  eight 
Yicaires  Generaux ;  of  whom  M.  Caron,  Archidiacre  de  Notre- 
Dame,  has  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Pompes  Funebres ,  the  organization  which  takes  charge  of 
all  funerals ;  M.  Bureau,  over  the  left  bank  of  the  river  and  the 
hospitals ;  M.  Fages,  over  the  Baulieu— the  outlying  suburbs,  and 
the  Infirmerie  Marie-Therese,  and  M.  Thomas,  over  stranger 
priests  and  the  prisons.  The  cardinal  receives  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  fifteen  thousand  francs,  and  the  vicars  general,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  each.  The  Secretariat  Particulier  of  the 
Archeveche  is  confided  to  the  direction  of  M.  Lefebvre,  who  has 
under  his  charge  all  questions  of  confirmation ;  the  Secretariat 
de  1  Archeveche,  M.  Poudroux,  Chancelier,  is  divided  into  three 
bureaux.  The  first  has  the  direction  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Fabriques ,  or  general  revenues  and  assets  of  the  churches,  of  all 
legacies  made  to  the  Fabriques  and  to  religious  establishments; 
the  second,  of  Archives  and  (ATt^-coI  lections  of  charitable  and 
religious  subscriptions ;  the  third,  of  the  personnel,  of  changes 
and  replacements  in  it,  of  deceases,  and  of  permissions  d'ondoie- 
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mcnt, — to  administer  a  private  baptism  without  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  which  may  come  later, — subject  to  a  tax  of  twelve 
francs,  and  of  private  chapels,  d  he  Officialite  ct  Causes  matri- 
momales ,  in  charge  ol  an  official  and  a  vice-official,  grants  mar¬ 
riage-permits.  Throughout  the  archbishopric,  all  the  necessary 
revenues  are  raised  by  means  of  the  componende,  that  is  to  say, 
by  contributions  or  taxes  according  to  the  means  of  the  con¬ 
tributor.  If  the  individual  or  the  organization  is  unable  to  pay 
the  componende,  the  expenditures  are  made  in  forma  pauperis, 
that  is  to  say,  almost  gratuitously. 

The  patron  saint  of  Paris,  Genevieve,  has  still  her  shrine  and 
her  annual  fete  in  the  capital,  maintained  with  a  fervor  and  an 
unquestioning  faith  that  are  quite  mediaeval.  From  the  3d  to  the 
11th,  inclusive,  of  January,  the  Neuvaine  de  Sainte-Genevi'eve  is 
celebrated  in  the  church  of  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  adjoining  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  open  place  in  front  of  it.  To  this  come  crowds 
of  the  faithful,  many  of  them  pilgrims  from  the  suburbs,  to  testify 
their  piety  before  the  empty  tomb  of  the  saint,  and  to  give  an 
unwonted  air  of  animation  to  the  little  streets,  usually  so  calm,  in 
the  neighborhood, — the  Rue  Clotilde,  the  Rue  de  la  Montagne- 
Sainte-Genevieve,  the  Rue  Cujas,  the  Rue  Descartes,  the  Rue 
Clovis.  The  Rue  Cujas  and  its  prolongation  across  the  Place 
du  Pantheon  especially  are  crowded  with  small  stalls  and  booths 
in  which  are  exposed  for  sale  various  articles  of  piety,  little  images 
of  saints,  statuettes,  medals,  rosaries,  and  pamphlets.  These  vend¬ 
ors  are  usually  the  professional  Parisian  camclots ,  to  whom  any 
article  of  Parisian  merchandise,  sacred  or  obscene,  is  acceptable, 
provided  they  can  buy  for  two  centimes  to  sell  for  one  sou.  Each 
purchaser,  having  made  his  or  her  selection,  takes  the  direct  route 
to  the  picturesque  and  irregular  church  at  the  back  of  the  square, 
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reaching  the  entrance  only  by  passing  between  a  double  line  of 
beggars.  Inside  the  edifice,  the  medal  or  the  rosary  is  carried  to 
the  sacred  stone  coffin  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  right  side 


EARLY  morning  IN  church.  After  a  drawing  by  C.  Charles  Lucas. 

of  the  apse,  to  be  sanctified  by  touching  it,  and  before  which  a 
candle  must  be  burned.  The  officiating  priest,  receiving  the  object 
to  be  blessed,  passes  it  through  the  circular  opening  in  the  chasse 
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or  shrine  of  goldsmith’s  work,  constructed  in  1853  to  enclose  the 
stone  ;  and  through  this  opening  the  granite  may  be  seen  to  be 
deeply  worn  by  these  constant  contacts.  In  this  coffin,  and  in  the 
famous  mediaeval  chasse  wrought  by  a  goldsmith  named  Bonard, 
were  preserved  for  thirteen  centuries  the  bones  of  Sainte-Genevieve, 
only  to  be  finally  burned  and  dispersed  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
during  the  Terror,  on  the  1st  of  Frimaire,  1793.  The  stone  coffin 
■was  discovered  in  1801,  or  1802,  in  the  debris  of  the  abbatial  church 
over  the  site  of  which  the  Rue  Clovis  now  passes,  and  it  was 
transferred  to  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont,  there  to  excite  the  fervor 
of  new  generations  of  worshippers.  The  efficacy  of  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  the  saint  is  testified  to  by  the  great  number  of  ex-voto 
objects  which  are  suspended  around  her  shrine ;  and  the  swad¬ 
dling-clothes  of  babies  and  the  linen  of  sick  people,  even  the 
little  babies  themselves,  are  brought  here  to  invoke  her  aid.  After 
having  made  the  circuit  of  the  tomb  and  said  their  prayers  before 
the  altar  of  the  chapel,  the  multitude  make  their  exit  by  a  lateral 
door,  or  spread  through  the  other  portions  of  the  church  to  take 
their  part  in  some  of  the  many  services  that  are  celebrated  in  the 
church,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening,  during  the  nine  days. 

Directly  across  the  Rue  Clovis,  south  of  the  church,  the 
square  Romanesque-Ogival  tower  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Lycee  Henri  IV,  formerly  Lycee  Napoleon,  is  a 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Abbaye  Sainte-Genevieve  which  contained 
the  original  chasse  of  the  saint.  To  this  shrine  were  brought  con¬ 
stant  offerings  to  adorn  it,  many  of  them  from  the  monarchs  of 
France  ;  Marie  de  Medicis,  for  example,  enriched  it  with  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  diamonds.  The  original  church  of  Saint-Etienne-du-Mont, 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  entirely  reconstructed  between  1517 
and  1624,  but  as  early  as  1491  the  church-wardens  requested  of 
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the  Abbe  of  Sainte-Genevieve  additional  land  and  some  old  build¬ 
ings  adjacent,  that  they  might  enlarge  their  edifice.  The  beautiful 
jube  in  the  interior,  the  only  one  remaining  in  Paris,  was  con¬ 
structed  between  1600  and  1605.  In  1610,  the  year  of  the  death 
of  Henri  IV,  Marguerite  de  Valois  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  grand 
Renaissance  portal.  The  irregularity  of  the  ground  plan,  and  the 
melange  of  architectural  styles,  certain  happy  accidents  and  de¬ 
partures  from  academical  rules,  the  fine  windows  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  combine  to  render  this  church  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Paris.  In  the  interior,  under  the  main 
vault  and  in  all  the  chapels,  burn  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
lamps  and  tapers,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  marble  jube  are 
displayed  trophies  of  the  national  tricolors,  as  befits  the  fete  of  a 
national  saint.  On  the  3d  and  on  the  11th  of  January,  the  edifice 
becomes  too  small  to  contain  the  multitudes  that  throng  it;  on 
the  seven  other  days,  the  service  of  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
is  attended  by  delegations  of  the  faithful  from  all  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  headed  by  their  respective  clergy,  and  the  crowd  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  vehicles  which  transport  them,  is  most  varied.  In  the 
great  chapel  behind  the  choir  are  placed  large  tables  surrounded 
by  wooden  chairs,  at  which  the  hungry  are  fed  after  the  service, 
largely  on  those  savory  products  of  the  charcuterie  which  are 
furnished  by  the  animal  dear  to  Saint  Anthony  and  abhorred  by 
Jews  and  Mahommedans.  This  pious  feast  has  been  compared 
by  the  Bulletin  de  Sainte-Genevieve  to  that  which  followed  the 
“  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
there  is  no  miraculous  supply  here.  It  was  on  the  3d  of' January, 
1857,  as  he  was  officiating  at  the  inauguration  of  this  neuvaine,  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Monseigneur  Sibour,  was  assassinated 
in  the  church  by  an  insane  fanatic. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  Paris  which  is  not 
Catholic  is  atheistic  and  materialistic.  On  the  contrary,  there 
maintain  themselves,  in  more  or  less  privacy  and  obscurity  in  the 
great  city,  representatives  of  all  countries  and  of  all  religions, 
even  of  those  the  most  ancient  and  which  have  been  supposed  to 
have  long  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  time.  There  seems  to  be 
scarcely  any  creed,  however  strange  in  our  eyes,  which  has  not 
emerged  from  a  secular  night  to  find  missionaries  and  disciples 
willing  to  brave  everything  for  its  sake,  even  ridicule.  In  a  recent 
work,  M.  Jules  Bois,  author  of  a  Cours  d’  Occultisme,  has  published 
his  researches  on  the  “  little  religions  ”  of  Paris,  and  his  discoveries 
have  been  very  curious.  Among;  those  faiths  which  he  has  found 
present  in  the  modern  Babylon,  either  furnished  with  actual  tem¬ 
ples  or  living  only  in  the  consciences,  are  traces  of  Hellenism, 
Buddhism,  Theosophy,  Swedenborgianism,  the  worship  of  Light, 
the  doctrines  of  Vintras,  Boulan,  and  Satanisme,  those  of  the  Luci- 
feriens,  Essenianisme,  the  worship  of  Isis,  that  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
cult  of  humanity,  and  those  of  various  obscure  visionaries  and 
mystics, — all,  including  the  Protestant  creeds,  comfortably  lumped 
together,  bv  some  of  even  the  critical  writers  for  the  Church,  as 
various  forms  of  that  mysticism  which  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
age,  and  into  which  fall  inevitably  all  those  who  are  not  contented 
with  the  usually  accepted  creeds  and  whose  debilitated  minds  yield 
more  readily  to  the  promptings  of  imagination  than  of  reason. 

L esprit  protestant  is  still  a  stumbling-block  to  very  many  of 
the  French  essayists.  They  quote  Auguste  Comte,  who  considered 
that  the  debut  of  modern  anarchism  was  the  revolt  of  Luther 
against  Rome  in  1517;  and  they  ask:  “Anarchism,  Protestantism, 
are  these  ideas  so  far  apart  ?  ”  Bossuet  dwelt  upon  this  similarity 
in  several  of  his  polemics  against  Jurieu  and  other  pastors  of  his 
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time;  and  Monsieur  Brunetiere  has  referred  to  it  several  times  in 
his  conferences  at  the  Sorbonne.  Bossuet  found  in  Calvin  an  air 
of  “  tristesse Jules  Lemaitre  has  discovered  that  morality  sad¬ 
dens  life;  M.  Dide  considers  that  the  Protestant  belief,  in  itself, 
scarcely  appears  to  be  an  amiable  one,  that  though  certain  great 
minds  have  dwelt  in  it,  or  have  accepted  it,  they  have  mostly  been 
somewhat  cold  intellects,  like  that  of  M.  Taine  ;  a  recent  work  by 
a  nephew  of  Taine,  M.  Chevrillon,  Sydney  Smith  et  la  Renaissance 
des  idles  liberates  au  xviii  sieclc ,  is  considered  by  another-  critic  to 
run  counter  to  some  secret  instinct  and  sense  of  the  race  in 
France  ;  M.  Maurice  Barres  is  “  unable  to  deny  ”  that  this  “  narrow 
and  comfortable  ”  religion  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer 
the  world,  but  adds,  shrugging  his  shoulders  :  “ Grand  Dicu  !  what 
an  ugly  thing !  ”  etc.  It  is  admitted  that  the  close  union,  the  inti¬ 
mate  communion,  of  the  Protestant  sects  in  F ranee  gives  them  an 
authority  and  a  force  in  the  commonwealth  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  small  numbers ;  more  than  one  Catholic  writer  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  something  of  the  same  solidarite  could  be 
found  in  the  clerical  party.  M.  Edouard  Drumont,  the  director  of 
the  Libre  Parole  (a  vile  little  sheet),  after  having  denounced  the 
“  cowardice  ”  of  the  clericals  who,  in  less  than  twenty  years,  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  largely  dispossessed  of  power,  adds : 

“  Before  this  lamentable  powerlessness,  this  shameful  failure 
of  the  Catholics,  we  are  able  to  comprehend  how  men  like  Taine, 
who  wished  to  be  aided  and  buried  by  a  Protestant  pastor,  have 
been  drawn  toward  Protestantism,  have  thought  that  they  had 
discovered  in  the  Reformed  Church  a  source  of  moral  strength,  a 
spring  of  action  for  the  combat,  a  secret  of  energy  which  seems 
wanting  in  the  Catholics  of  to-day.” 

And  he  quotes  facts  which  seem  to  justify  Taine  and  others 
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in  this  belief.  “  The  figures  are  in  evidence.  There  are,  in  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  Prot¬ 
estants  against  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Catholics,  and 
the  Protestants  have  everything,  absolutely  everything.  They 
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have  thirty-two  counsellors-general  out  of  forty-one ;  they  have 
three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  employes  in  the  mairie  of  Nimes 
out  of  five  hundred.  They  are  the  masters  in  the  municipalities, 
the  tribunals,  the  administrations,  the  various  societies  ;  they  secure 
decorations  for  all  the  Huguenots  that  can  be  decorated.  .  .  .  ” 
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It  might,  perhaps,  be  suggested,  without  too  much  malice,  that  the 
same  motives  underlie  all  this  harsh  criticism  of  the  Protestants 
which  give  rise  to  the  cowardly  cry  of  “  A  bas  les  Juifs !” — a 
consciousness  of  mental  inferiority. 

There  was  published  for  the  occasion  of  the  Chicago  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1889,  by  the  Comite  protestant  frangais,  of  Paris,  a  com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  the  work,  religious,  charitable,  and  missionary, 
of  the  Protestant  churches  in  France  during  the  present  century. 
All  these  labors  are  entirely  due  to  individual  initiative,  naturally, 
without  any  aid  from  the  State.  The  publication  was  divided  into 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  various  directions  taken  by  this 
religious  activity, — the  Bible  societies  (the  Scriptures  being  the 
base  on  which  is  founded  the  Reformed  Church) ;  the  mission  and 
evangelization  societies ;  the  pastoral  works  which  the  various 
churches  maintain  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  Under  the 
title :  “  Works  of  Charity,”  were  grouped  the  numerous  associa¬ 
tions  that  occupy  themselves  with  the  relief  of  human  misery ; 
the  educational  societies  include  all  those  that  endeavor  to  develop 
public  and  private  instruction  on  a  religious  basis ;  the  social  re¬ 
forms  concern  all  those  organizations  that  are  active  in  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  morality,  in  the  struggle  against  vice,  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  general  social  amelioration.  A  final  chapter  was  devoted 
to  the  Protestant  press. 

The  various  Eglises  Protcstantcs  in  Paris,  including  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  the  Libre  or  Free  Church,  the  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Futheran,  Reformed,  and  Swedenborgian,  are  forty-three  in  num¬ 
ber.  Of  the  foreign  churches  of  various  denominations,  there  are 
five  American,  five  English  and  Scotch,  one  German,  one  Spanish, 
two  Greek,  one  each  Roumanian,  Polish,  Maronite,  Russian,  and 
Swedish.  I  he  total  number  of  Catholic  parochial  churches  is  given 
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as  seventy.  Of  the  Protestant  churches,  the  best  known  is  the 
Calvinist  Temple  de  l’Oratoire,  the  apse  of  which,  abutting  on 
the  arcades  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du 
Louvre,  is  appropriately  embellished  by  the  fine  modern  statue  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  between  La  Patrie  and  Religion.  There  is  also 
a  certain  fitness  in  this  consecration  to  the  service  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  this  ancient  place  of  worship  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Oratoire,  the  first  of  the  secular  congregations  formed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII  with  the  object  of  “endeavoring 
to  render,  little  by  little,  to  the  clergy  of  France  its  original  lustre.” 
This  order  exacted  no  vow  from  its  members,  they  endeavored  to 
fulfil  with  the  utmost  possible  perfection  all  the  duties  pertaining 
to  the  sacerdotal  profession  and  devoted  themselves  to  all  the 
functions  of  the  priestly  state.  A  simple  priest,  Pierre  de  Berulle, 
was  the  original  founder,  in  November,  1611  ;  his  first  associates 
were  nearly  all  doctors  in  theology  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and 
with  their  aid  he  rented  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Jacques  a  build¬ 
ing  which  was  called  the  Hotel  du  Petit-Bourbon,  and  which  was 
later  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  present  Val-de-Grace.  The 
queen-mother  encouraged  this  new  society,  had  it  authorized  by 
letters-patent  from  the  king,  and  secured  a  bull  from  the  Pope 
confirming  it  under  the  title  of  Congregation  de  T  Oratoire  de 
Notre  Seigneur  Jesus- Christ  en  France.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
approved  of  it,  the  colleges  of  the  Oratoriens  became  celebrated, 
education  was  everywhere  confided  to  their  charge,  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  great  writers,  the  poets,  the  savants,  and 
even  the  statesmen,  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
were  pupils  of  this  society. 

Naturally,  this  prosperity  and  the  too  liberal  ideas  promul¬ 
gated  raised  up  enemies.  The  Sorbonne  and  the  Jesuits  leagued 
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together  against  the  congregation,  but  the  influence  of  Pere  Be- 
rulle  saved  it  from  immediate  ruin.  Four  years  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  order,  its  chief  seat  was  removed  to  the  Flotel  du 
Bouchange,  built  by  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  and  which  had  been  the 
property  of  Gabrielle  d'Estrees,  on  the  present  site.  The  building 
of  the  church  was  delayed  by  the  enemies  of  the  congregation, 
but  on  the  22d  of  September,  1621,  the  first  stone  was  laid,  and 
six  years  later  it  was  declared  a  royal  chapel  by  letters  of  Louis 
XIII.  Three  architects,  Metezeau,  Lemercier,  and  Caquier,  were 
occupied  with  its  construction,  and  it  was  finally  completed  in 
1631.  The  original  portal  was  rebuilt  in  1774.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Oratoriens,  which  at  that  date  comprised  eighty  institu¬ 
tions,  seminaries  and  colleges,  was  suppressed  by  the  Convention 
in  1792,  and  the  church  was  converted  into  a  magazine  for  mili¬ 
tary  stores.  An  Imperial  decree  of  February  3,  1811,  designated 
the  edifice  as  a  provisional  place  of  worship  for  the  Protestant 
consistory,  and  in  1844  it  became  definitely  the  Calvinist  temple. 

The  Protestant  temple  at  Belleville,  situated  in  the  Rue 
Julien-Lacroix,  founded  in  1878,  was  built  with  funds  provided 
by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  under  the  direction  and  from  the  de¬ 
signs  of  M.  Vaudremer,  official  architect  of  the  churches  of  the 
city. 

The  number  of  Synagogues  in  Paris  is  only  four,  of  which 
that  in  the  Rue  Buffault  is  devoted  to  the  aristocratic  Portuguese 

o 

rites.  The  Temple  de  la  Rue  Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth  was  built 
in  1852  at  the  expense  of  James  de  Rothschild,  on  the  plans  of 
the  architect  Thierry.  Architecturally,  the  Parisian  synagogues 
offer  that  same  uncertain  melange  of  styles,  Oriental,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  that  they  present  elsewhere.  For  this  much-persecuted 
race,  the  French  Revolution  has  been,  not  unjustly,  designated  as 
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the  most  notable  event  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  By  this  great 
overturning,  they  were  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  men  and  citi- 
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zens  which  had  been  denied  them  under  the  ancien  regime.  They 
were  then  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  arbitrary  surveillance  of 
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the  subaltern  agents  of  police ;  and  there  were  not  more  than  five 
hundred  Israelites  in  Paris  in  1789.  Their  emancipation  was  not, 
however,  effected  at  one  blow.  Their  advocates  in  the  Constituante 
Assemblee,  Mirabeau,  Rabaut-Saint-Etienne,  Gregoire,  and  others, 
were  accused  of  unworthy  motives,  although  their  arguments 
were  directly  in  line  with  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
There  were  even  threats  made,  and  attempts  to  carry  them  out,  of 
a  popular  uprising  in  case  these  rights  were  granted.  The  Con¬ 
stituante  allowed  itself  to  be  intimidated  for  a  period  by  these 
early  anti-semites,  but,  on  Talleyrand’s  report,  bestowed  all  the 
rights  of  citizens  first  on  the  Jews  of  the  southwest  of  France, 
and  those  of  Paris  obtained,  by  individual  grants,  an  even  more 
favorable  social  condition.  Finally,  on  September  28,  1791,  two 
days  before  its  final  adjournment,  the  Assemblee  voted  the  law 
granting  to  all  Israelites,  without  exception,  all  the  rights  of 
freemen. 

So  completely  were  they  assimilated  with  the  French  people 
that  several  of  them  were  guillotined,  and  they  responded  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  calls  made  upon  them  in  common  with  their  new 
fellow-citizens,  subscribed  to  the  public  defence,  enlisted  in  the 
armies,  took  sides  with  the  various  factions,  and  became  mon¬ 
archists,  Dantonists,  or  Plebertists.  After  the  9th  Thermidor,  there 
were  signs  of  a  renewal  of  their  persecution,  and  Napoleon,  under 
the  instigation  of  Ronald,  issued  various  edicts  of  exception 
against  them,  but  gradually  abrogated  them  in  most  of  the  de¬ 
partments.  The  anti-semitic  reaction  shared  the  general  unsuccess 
of  the  counter-revolution,  of  which  it  was  an  integral  part,  and 
the  emancipation  decree  of  the  Constituante  Assemblee  has  re¬ 
sisted  all  assaults  so  far,  and  promises  to  endure,  despite  much 
modern  popular  demagogic  clamor  and  denunciation. 
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Among  the  “little  religions”  which  M.  Jules  Bois  has  dis¬ 
covered  in  Paris,  it  is  admitted  that  Greek  paganism  does  not 
make  a  very  important  figure.  It  exists  rather  as  an  influence,  a 
revival  of  the  Hellenic  spirit ;  “  M.  Louis  Menard  is  its  apostle, 
and  Madame  Adam  its  most  noble  prophetess.”  M.  Renan,  whom 
he  does  not  cite,  is  thought  to  have  incarnated  this  instinct  of 
the  Greeks,  and  diffused  it  among  his  contemporaries.  For  more 
visible  and  materialistic  demonstrations,  M.  Bois  declares  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  certain  young  men,  and  that  he  has  surprised 
them  “  with  panther  skins  over  their  white  garments,  that  they 
might  render  to  the  invisible  nymphs  who  dwell  in  the  lake  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  the  worship  which  was  paid  them  at  Eleusis.” 
Moreover,  M.  L  .  .  .  P  .  .  .,  senator,  a  writer  very  well 

known,  and  former  editor  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  who  renders 
homage  in  his  apartments  to  his  protecting  genius,  an  idol  of 
Pallas-Athene.”  In  many  of  the  other  minor  sects  there  are  to 
be  found  manifestations  of  this  antique  spirit. 

Buddhism,  also,  has  no  visible  temple  in  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  some  such  occasional  place  of  worship  as  that  shown 
in  our  illustration,  the  library  of  the  Musee  Guimet.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Bois,  this  religion  includes  in  Paris  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  friends,  and  at  least  ten  thousand  practitioners.  And  he 
cites  various  names.  Another  authority,  M.  de  Millone,  is  more 
sceptical :  “  I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  the  seriousness  of  the 
Parisian  Buddhists.”  With  regard  to  that  awakening  of  interest 
in  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Hindus  among  the  Western 
nations,  of  which  we  have  all  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  years,  a 
recent  writer  in  the  Mercure  de  France ,  M.  Jules  de  Gaultier,  does 
not  hesitate  to  compare  it  with  the  Italian  Renaissance  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  With  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the  revival  of 
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the  Greek  spirit  was  a  flowering  out  of  literature  and  art,  the 
resurrection  of  that  of  the  antique  Indian  civilization  is  a  renewal 
of  the  moral  sentiment.  Both  these  reawakenings  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  grammarians  and  the  philologists ;  of  the  Brah- 
manistic  and  Buddhist  one,  the  great  names  cited  are  Anquetil- 
Duperron,  Foncaux,  Barthelemy-Saint-Hilaire,  Abel  de  Remusat, 
and,  especially,  Eugene  Burnouf.  It  has  been  objected  to  this 
claim  that  the  translation  of  the  Vedas  signifies  no  more  than 
the  progress  in  philology  of  the  age.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  have  been  also  translated,  and  have  in¬ 
spired  no  one  but  the  savants.  Buddhism  has  moved  the  Western 
mind  because  it  is  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity.  The  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  of  humility,  of  renouncing  the  pride  of  life,  was 
illustrated  even  more  strongly  by  the  Buddha  than  by  the  Christ. 
The  moral  attitude  of  the  Buddhist  world  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Germany  by  Schopenhauer,  in  Russia  by  Tolstoi,  and  in  France 
by  Jean  Lahor.  The  latter,  in  his  Lcs  Illusions  and  La  Gloire  du 
Neant,  has  constituted  himself  the  poet  of  the  Hindu  metaphysics ; 
he  sings  the  vanity  of  life,  the  equal  vanity  of  death.  It  appears 
to  us  that  M.  de  Gaultier’s  thesis  is  weakened  by  this  citing  of  a 
poet,  who  may  sing  with  equal  fervency  from  artistic  conviction  or 
from  spiritual, — two  very  different  inspirations. 

That  this  Renaissance  from  the  ancient  East  may  find  visible 
expression  among  the  very  early  “  Primitives,”  whom  we  may  be 
supposed  to  represent,  some  such  ceremonies  are  occasionally 
provided  as  that  shown  in  our  illustration,  in  the  Musee  Guimet, 
in  February,  1891.  Two  Japanese  bonzes  of  one  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  sects  into  which  modern  Buddhism  is  divided,  Ko-Idzumi- 
Rian  Ta'i  and  Voshitsura-Kogen,  who  had  come  to  France  as 
chaplains  on  board  of  two  iron-clads  of  that  nation,  celebrated  on 
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this  occasion  a  ceremonial  known  as  Hau-on-Kau,  or  thanksgiving 
to  Sin  Ran,  the  founder  of  this  sect,  the  Sin-Siou.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  represents  one  of  the  principal  episodes  of  the  ceremony, 
which  took  place  in  the  library  of  the  museum,  transformed  into 
a  Buddhist  temple  for  the  occasion.  With  the  exception  of  the 
modern  carpet  which  replaced  the  orthodox  tat  ami,  this  trans¬ 
formation  had  been  very  carefully  carried  out.  Among  the  arti¬ 
cles  provided  was  a  lacquered  closet,  or  armoire,  the  doors  of 
which  were  wide  open,  a  bronze  perfume-burner  placed  on  a  table, 
and  two  gongs  of  different  forms,  the  Kei  and  the  Yarongan,  the 
former  reproducing  in  open-work  the  leaves  of  a  lotus.  And, 
finally,  two  arm-chairs  before  which,  on  little  tripods,  were  placed 
two  baskets  containing  the  golden  leaves  and  the  book  of  prayers. 
The  principal  of  these  accessories  was  the  armoire,  in  the  back  of 
which,  amidst  yellow  stars  and  blue  pearls,  appeared  the  image 
of  Amida  Butzu,  the  supreme  Buddha,  on  a  Mon  in  the  form  of  a 
fig-leaf.  Before  him  burned  a  candle,  and  upreared  itself  a  little 
structure  in  white  pastry-work  cut  into  lozenges.  The  ceremony 
began  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  invited  guests  took  their 
seats,  and  the  two  bonzes  entered.  The  witness,  who  describes 
this  scene,  relates  that  they  did  not  present  the  usual  facial  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  Japanese,  but  resembled,  rather,  Annamites,  or  Chi¬ 
nese  metis.  They  had  assumed  the  official  costumes  of  the  bonzes, 
the  under-robe  in  white  stuff,  the  Kimono,  and  over  it  the  Kesa, 
with  a  cowl  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder;  on  their  wrist  was 
suspended  the  rosary  with  closely-strung  beads.  They  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  custom,  left  at  the  door  their  Ghctas,  shoes  in  pamo- 
lonia  wood,  and  wore  only  the  tabis,  or  white  stockings,  with  the 
great  toe  free.  The  service  was  arranged  as  follows  :  Psalmody  of 
the  Hau-on-Kan,  or  action  of  thanks  to  Sin-Ran ;  chanting  of  the 
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Sukhavati-Vynha-Sutra,  one  of  the  interminable  hieratic  Sanscrit 
poems;  reading  of  two  eulogies  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  de- 
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claimed  before  his  image,  and  composed  and  written  out  in 
Japanese  by  the  two  officiants,  the  whole  intermingled  and  inter- 
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rupted  by  blows  struck  on  the  two  gongs  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  spirits  and  the  gods.  The  moment  selected  by  the  artist  is 
that  of  the  species  of  introit  which  opened  the  ceremony  and  the 
offering  of  incense,  alternately  by  the  two  celebrants,  the  other 
meanwhile  chanting  the  hymn  to  Amida,  and  throwing  on  the 
floor  flowers  represented  by  gilded  papers. 

Theosophy,  somewhat  discredited  by  the  squabbles  over  the 
succession  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  has  its  disciples  in  Paris,  and 
professes  to  be  loftily  independent  of  Buddhism,  from  which — to 
the  profane — it  seems  to  have  borrowed.  “It  has  existed  from 
all  time,”  says  one  of  its  interpreters,  quoted  by  M.  Bois ;  “  it  is 
the  great  tradition,  occult,  esoteric,  which  began  on  the  earth  even 
before  there  was  man.  It  continues  itself  and  propagates  itself  by 
the  initiated  and  the  adept.  But  at  certain  epochs  it  breaks  out 
in  unwonted  splendor.  The  masters,  then,  reveal  of  their  instruc¬ 
tion  that  which  they  deem  well  to  express.  They  choose  spe¬ 
cially,  as  a  period,  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  each  cycle  of  a 
hundred  years.  Thus  we  saw,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  appear 
Cagliostro,  Saint-Germain,  Cazotte,  to  cite  these  only.  I  can  say 
to  you  that  this  mystic  movement,  so  greatly  increasing  in  our 
days,  will  naturally  arrest  itself  on  the  31st  of  December,  1899,  to 
appear  again  on  the  1st  of  January,  1975.”  It  was  justly  observed 
that  those  who  could  take  Cagliostro  seriously  as  an  authority 
were  entitled  to  doubts  as  to  their  critical  judgment.  There  are 
at  least  three  hundred  of  these  disciples  in  Paris,  and  they  have  a 
threefold  object  in  view, — to  found  the  universal  fraternity;  to 
study  the  science,  the  religions,  and  the  philosophies  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Orient ;  to  create  a  section  “  esoteric  ”  which,  under  the  seal 
of  the  most  absolute  secrecy,  explains  to  the  adepts  the  inward 
meaning  of  all  symbols,  and  confers  upon  them  a  power  similar 
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to  that  of  the  gods  of  the  ancient  religions.  Their  president  in 
Paris  is  M.  Jean  Mattheus  (pseudonym  of  the  romance  writer, 
A.  Matthey,  that  is  to  say,  M.  Arthur  Arnould),  editor  of  the 
Lotus  bleu ,  which  succeeded  the  Lotus  of  Gaboriau  and  Dramard, 
and  the  Revue  theosophique  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  dAdhemar. 

The  disciples  of  Swedenborg  are  less  numerous;  M.  Bois 
gives  their  number  in  Paris  as  two  hundred,  out  of  the  million 
which  they  claim  in  the  world,  but  they  have  a  temple  of  their 
own,  in  the  Rue  Thouin,  No.  12.  “The  first  disciples  were,  under 
the  Restoration,  the  officers  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment  of  the 
line.  To  them  was  added  a  priest  of  Notre-Dame,  the  Abbe 
Agger.  M.  Le  Boys  des  Guays,  originally  a  judge,  then  a  sous- 
prefet,  opened  a  place  for  public  worship  at  Saint- Amand,  in  1837, 
after  the  Abbe  Ledru,  a  cure  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chartres, 
had  preached,  in  a  barn  transformed  into  a  temple,  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  Jerusalem.  From  Chartres  and  from  Saint-Amand 
the  Church  transported  itself  to  Paris.  The  disciples  at  first  met 
in  the  house  of  M.  Broussais,  son  of  the  celebrated  professor 
of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine,  and  finally,  after  some  wanderings,  in 
the  Rue  du  Sommerard,  where  there  was  a  circulating  library.” 
Their  present  temple,  much  like  a  Methodist  “  meeting-house  ”  in 
the  Rue  Thouin,  is  very  near  the  Pantheon.  But  it  seems  there  is 
a  schism,  the  Church  which  calls  itself  orthodox,  and  is  “  passably 
rationalistic,”  by  no  means  accepts  all  the  ideas  of  the  Swedish 
seer,  and  is  consequently  held  in  scorn  by  the  “  free  Sweden- 
borgians  ”  who  meet  in  the  house  of  M.  Allar  in  the  Rue 
dAmsterdam.  M.  Bois  was  not  favorably  impressed  by  these 
worshippers ;  he  found  their  gatherings  the  “  most  extraordinary 
assemblage;”  but  he  was  possibly  not  without  prejudices. 

Less  known  is  the  Christian  sect  of  the  Maronites,  who 
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inhabit  the  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon  and  represent  in  a  peculiar 
degree  the  French  protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  the  East. 
Hence  were  the  French  correspondents  who  accompanied  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  his  recent  tour  in  the  Orient  particularly 
pleased  to  observe  that  the  Maronites  obstinately  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  official  welcome  extended  to  him  when  he  landed 
at  Beyroot.  So  far  from  participating  in  the  general  illumination 
in  the  evening,  they  seemed  to  have  carefully  extinguished  every 
taper  and  every  spark  of  fire  in  their  houses.  The  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
granting  annually  eight  bourses,  or  scholarships,  to  enable  as 
many  young  men  to  come  to  Paris  to  study,  and  has  given  them 
and  their  co-religionists  a  chapel  in  the  Petit  Luxembourg  in 
which  to  celebrate  their  worship.  In  the  spring  of  1894  they 
inaugurated  in  Rome  a  college  which  the  Pope  had  granted  them. 
Nominally,  they  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Sultan,  but  enjoy 
practical  autonomy.  The  French  protectorate  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  who  recommended  them  to  the  bounty  of 
the  Caliphs,  as  it  appears  from  a  charter  recently  discovered  by  an 
English  review.  Saint-Louis,  also,  took  a  friendly  interest  in  this 
people,  whom  he  called  “  the  French  of  the  East.”  The  Abbe 
Basbous,  who  is  their  religious  head  in  Paris,  furnished  some  de¬ 
tails  concerning  their  origin  to  a  recent  interviewer.  Their  patron 
and  founder,  he  said,  was  Saint  Maron,  Syrian  patriarch  of  the 
sect  of  the  Monothelites,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  and 
founded  a  convent  near  Apaurseus.  Their  country  was  long  gov¬ 
erned  by  Maronite  chiefs,  but  now  they  have  a  Catholic  governor 
appointed  by  the  European  powers  and  confirmed  by  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte.  This  guarantees  them  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
massacres  which  decimated  them  thirty  years  ago.  Their  religious 
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head  is  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  all  the  East,  nominated  by 
their  archbishops  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  who  bestows  upon 
him  the  pallium,  tie  appoints  and  consecrates  his  own  bishops. 

His  residence  is  at  Ca- 
nonbin,  in  the  mount¬ 
ains,  near  the  famous 
cedars,  and,  in  winter, 
at  Bekerki,  in  Keserao- 
nan.  The  clergy  wear 
the  cassock  with  large, 
falling  sleeves,  and  the 
Arab  costume  is  un¬ 
known  among  them  be¬ 
cause  of  the  temperate 
climate  of  the  mount¬ 
ains.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  cedars  are  eternal 
snows. 

By  occupation  they 
are  mostly  agriculturists. 
The  French  language  is 
taught  in  the  schools, 
and  there  is  a  university 
at  Beyroot.  The  eight 
students  who  come  to 
After  a  design  by  Francois  Thevenot.  Paris  to  Complete  their 

education  are  nearly  all 
studying  medicine  in  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice ;  and  return  to 
their  own  country  to  disseminate  the  language,  the  influence,  and 
the  beneficence  of  Prance.  1  he  granting  to  them  a  chapel  in  the 
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Luxembourg  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Senate,  is  considered  to  be 
a  sort  of  official  consecration.  The  number  of  Maronites  in  Paris 
is  about  a  hundred,  and  their  form  of  worship  resembles  the 
Roman  Catholic,  with  some  variations.  Mass  is  celebrated  every 
Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  The  chapel,  shown  in  our  large 
illustration,  is  in  the  Oratoire  of  the  Petit  Luxembourg,  entrance 
on  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  The  visitor  passes  before  the  sentry  at 
the  door  and  traverses  long,  white  passages,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  finds  two  inscriptions  on  the  walls — one,  Secretariat  generate 
de  la  Rresidence,  and  the  other,  simply,  Chapelle.  Through  the 
latter  door  he  enters  a  richly  decorated  apartment  that  dazzles  him 
at  first.  He  is  in  the  little  private  oratory  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
formerly  adjoining  the  cloister  of  the  Filles  du  Calvaire  which  was 
successively  a  dragoon  barracks  and  a  State  prison.  The  modern 
ornamentation  of  this  chapel,  the  work  of  private  liberality  and  de¬ 
votion,  is  very  handsome,  rich  with  gold  and  arabesques,  flowering 
ornaments  in  color  which  wander  over  the  walls  and  around  the 
bays,  medallions  in  cameo,  handsome  paintings  and  statues  of 
the  PAangelists.  The  vaultings  are  large  mouldings  in  high  relief, 
freely  modelled,  making  a  rich  and  artistic  framing  for  the  paint¬ 
ings  on  canvas  enclosed  by  them,  and  the  ceiling  is  divided  into 
deeply-recessed  panels,  enclosed  in  carved  and  gilded  mouldings. 
A  number  of  ladies,  interested  in  the  cause,  donated  the  candle¬ 
sticks,  the  chalice  and  the  chairs,  and  embroidered  the  alb ;  and 
the  service  is  maintained  largely  by  their  aid  and  by  that  of  the 
students,  dark  young  men,  who  preserve  the  Eastern  taste  for 
bright  colors,  and  who  affect  putty-colored  overcoats  and  pearl- 
gray  trousers  even  in  mid-winter. 

The  mass  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  consecration  is  celebrated  at  the  beginning,  and  the  incense 
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burns  constantly.  The  language  is  Syrio-Chaldean, — the  very 
language  spoken  by  the  Saviour,  according  to  Father  Basbous. 
Though  it  was  that  of  the  people  of  Bethlehem  and  Judea,  it  is 
now  a  dead  language,  preserved  only  for  the  offices  of  the  Church, 
like  Latin  in  the  West.  The  Maronites  of  to-day  speak  Arabic. 
The  responses  are  chanted  at  times  slowly,  plaintively,  as  during 
the  elevation  of  the  Host;  at  times  with  liveliness  and  joy,  as 
after  the  office.  The  officiating  priest  sometimes  kneels  and 
extends  his  hands  toward  Heaven,  the  palms  upward ;  sometimes 
he  chants  in  deep  tones  a  species  of  melopceia  which  reminds  the 
hearer  of  the  droning  recitals  of  the  Arab  singers  in  the  streets  of 
Eastern  towns.  Of  the  many  curious  aspects  presented  by  these 
exotic  creeds  and  worshippers  in  Paris,  few  are  more  strange  and 
interesting  than  the  chapel  of  this  little  people  from  the  Orient. 

Of  the  mysterious  and  heterodox  doctrines  which  maintain 
themselves  in  more  or  less  mystery,  there  are  two  which  it  is 
important  not  to  confound  with  each  other.  These  are  Satanisme 
and  Luciferisme.  The  latter  is  also  known  as  Palladisme ;  but 
the  subject  here  becomes  very  much  involved.  There  are  com¬ 
plications  with  Auto-clericalism  and  Freemasonry; — the  latter  is 
asserted  by  good  church  people  to  be  an  immense,  disciplined, 
well-organized  institution,  with  many  zealous  adherents  holding 
high  offices  in  the  State,  working  by  secret  and  persistent  and 
intelligent  methods  not  only  against  the  Catholic  Church  but 
against  Christianity.  Another  of  the  many  organized  evils  that 
menace  poor  France !  And  there  are  innumerable  minor  and 
baffling  mysteries, — such  as  the  celebrated  Miss  Diana  Vaughan, 
an  American  lady  or  a  myth  invented  by  M.  Leo  Taxil,  anti¬ 
clericalist.  He  also  claims  to  have  invented  Palladisme;  and  both 
assertions  are  vehemently  denied, — amongst  others  by  M.  l’Abbe 
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de  la  Tour  de  Noe,  who  asserts— in  a  somewhat  incoherent  little 
pamphlet — that  he  met  Miss  Vaughan  in  the  flesh  (or,  at  least,  a 
handsome,  charming  American  woman  exactly  like  her  photo¬ 
graphs)  before  1893,  when  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented.  The  “  astounding  conversion  ”  of  Miss  Vaughan  is  cited 
by  M.  Bois,  in  another  publication,  as  revealing  to  us  the  existence 
of  the  sect  which  at  the  present  day  renders  a  worship  to  Lucifer 
in  person;  and  M.  J.  K.  Huysmans  cites  from  her  “foul  review,” 
Palladium ,  an  official  prayer  for  these  worshippers.  From  all 
these  mysteries  one  thing  seems  to  be  clear, — the  antagonism 
between  Satanisme  and  Luciferisme.  The  former  appears  to  be 
only  a  sordid  or  sacrilegious  superstition,  given  to  magic,  the 
Sabbat  of  the  witches  (in  the  Pantheon  quarter),  the  black  mass, 
mediaeval  envoutement ,  etc.  The  Docteur  Johannes  (the  Abbe 
Boulan)  relates  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  invoked  these 
powers  of  darkness — “  the  Spirit  of  Causes,  the  Inscriber  of  Ef¬ 
fects,  the  Affirmer  of  Dominant  Laws  ” — in  a  midnight  ceremony 
at  the  back  of  Notre-Dame,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Empire 
would  endure  or  not.  But  this  Satanisme  has  many  determined 
enemies, — Vintrasisme  is  one  of  them,  founded  by  Pierre-Michel 
Vintras,  in  1839,  on  the  strength  of  a  revelation  from  the  prophet 
Elias. 

Luciferisme,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  definite  cult,  a  heresiarchal 
illusion.  Adonai,  the  God  of  Jews  and  Christians,  le  Bon  Dicu,  is, 
in  this  doctrine,  the  Plvil  Spirit,  the  Demiurge,  threatening,  chol¬ 
eric,  violent,  hostile  to  all  progress,  opposing  all  intellectual 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  men,  whom  he  wishes  to  retain  as 
his  slaves  through  their  ignorance.  Lucifer,  on  the  contrary, 
whom  Adonai  has  caused  men  to  accept  as  the  Devil,  is,  in  reality, 
the  good  God,  humane,  pitiful,  wishing  only  the  good  of  mankind, 
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opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  self-renunciation  and  mortification  in 

order  to  gain  heaven.  According  to  one  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
45  ! 
ponents  of  this  sect,  Albert  Pike,  Jesus,  who  commenced  by  being 

the  disciple  of  Lucifer,  ended  by  becoming  the  emissary  of  Adona'i, 
and  thus  merited  the  chastisement  of  the  cross.  To  the  second 
part  of  his  career  he  ascribes  the  mystic,  almost  monastic  exalta¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  command  to  abandon  all  to  follow  Him,  His  asser¬ 
tions  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  etc. 
His  conversion  to  evil  was  the  result  of  a  compact  made  with 
Adona'i  upon  Mount  Tabor,  of  a  vain  desire  for  divine  honors. 
Consequently,  Lucifer  abandoned  Him. 

This  Evangel  is  considered  to  be  peculiarly  American.  It  is, 
in  some  way,  the  fruit  of  the  pessimism  and  egotism  of  the  age, 
of  the  undue  assertion  of  individuality,  of  the  passion  for  material 
progress  and  luxury.  “We  have  the  Dieu  Bon,  latest  style;  the 
American  god,  who  brings  in  his  arms,  not  the  consolation  of 
souls  and  the  magnificent  duties  of  devotion,  but  the  telegraph, 
the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  all  the  most  frightful  machines, — 
even  to  table-tipping  and  telepathy,  the  best  lubricator  and  the 
best  ghost !  We  needed  the  compassionate  god  of  our  new 
necessities,  the  god  of  comfort,  the  god  of  electricity  and  of  the 
advertisement.” 

There  are  said  to  be  two  Luciferian  temples  in  Paris, — one  in 
the  Rue  Rochechouart,  and  the  other  near  the  archbishop’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  Cite.  On  the  altar,  Lucifer  is  represented  as  a  young 
man  with  extended  wings  descended  from  a  sky  of  fire.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  upright  a  lighted  torch,  and  from  his  left  he 
empties  a  horn  of  abundance.  Under  his  feet  is  a  crocodile  having- 
on  its  head  a  kingly  crown  and  the  papal  tiara ;  on  the  table  of  the 
altar  are  three  statues,  of  Beelzebub,  of  Astaroth,  and  of  Moloch, 
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symbolizing  the  different  attributes  of  Lucifer,  his  authority,  his 
grace,  and  his  prosecution  of  crime. 

All  these  varying  creeds  have  certain  traits  in  common. 
They  all  proclaim  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  they  all 
accept  the  equality  of  woman,  they  all  deny  the  old  doctrine  of 
an  eternal  hell  and  affirm  the  just  proportion  of  the  punishment 
to  the  crime.  In  short,  with  the  exception  of  those  promulgated 
by  fanatics  or  charlatans,  they  may  be  said  to  offer,  in  a  general 
way,  the  broad  principles  of  that  religious  faith,  untrammelled  by 
dogmas,  which  the  modern  conscience  is  seeking.  They  may 
also  be  said  to  be,  all  of  them,  deficient  in  that  they  do  not  invite 
man  to  look  within  himself  for  that  relief  which  they  all  seek  from 
the  external  evil  which  oppresses  him.  This  fraternal  spirit,  one 
of  the  oldest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  characteristics  of 
man,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  humanity  by 
opening  for  itself  new  channels  at  each  social  reorganization, 
maintains  a  connection  with  the  forms  and  organizations  of  estab¬ 
lished  religions  which  even  the  least  theological  find  it  difficult  to 
deny.  Although  it  is  true — as  Herbert  Spencer  discovered  in  his 
latest  volumes — that  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  working  of  the 
human  spirit,  for  good  or  bad,  by  any  absolute  rule,  its  own  innate 
complexity  being  complicated  by  its  closeness  of  connection  with 
the  equally  complex  actions  of  other  men’s  minds,  yet  there  are 
certain  broad  principles  which  generally  obtain.  Even  here  in 
France,  after  all  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  over  an  official 
church,  there  are  speakers,  like  M.  Jules  Simon,  bold  enough  to 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  developing  the  moral  education,  and, 
in  order  to  do  so,  of  putting  at  the  service  of  menaced  society  all 
the  beneficent  influences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

“  I  would  place,  certainly,  the  priest  at  the  side  of  the  school- 
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master  and  the  mother,  not  that  I  wish  to  return  to  a  State  relig¬ 
ion  nor  to  clerical  domination ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  world  to 
turn  backward  to  that  point.  If  this  backward  march  were  not 
impossible,  I  would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it.  I  ask  for  the  creeds 
only  liberty  and  general  respect.  I  ask  for  the  idea  of  God,  only 
the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  each  one  is 
free  to  invoke  it  at  will,  according  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  I 
have  seen,  during  the  long  years  in  which  I  lived,  as  scholar  and 
as  master,  the  life  of  the  University,  the  Catholics,  the  Protestants, 
the  Jews,  pursuing  their  studies  side  by  side  and  becoming  accus¬ 
tomed  by  practice  to  consider  tolerance  as  a  religious  law ;  our 
schools,  far  from  being,  as  has  been  pretended,  places  of  torture 
for  delicate  consciences,  by  the  simultaneous  presence  of  divers 
religions,  confirmed  the  youth  in  their  own  faith  while  at  the  same 
time  teaching  them  to  respect  that  of  others.  ...” 

The  public  charities  of  the  city  of  Paris  are  organized  under 
the  direction  of  the  Assistance  Publique,  the  headquarters  of  which 
are  at  No.  3,  Avenue  Victoria.  This  institution,  which  owes  its 
present  organization  to  the  law  of  January  10,  1849,  directs  the 
hospitals,  the  hospices,  the  Maisons  de  Retraite,  the  Fondations  ;  it 
also  distributes  assistance  from  house  to  house  by  means  of  the 
Bureaux  de  Bienfais-ance  and  the  Assistance  medicate ;  it  takes 
charge  of  the  enfants  assistes  and  those  “  morally  abandoned,”  as 
well  of  those  secourus,  left  in  their  mothers’  charge.  Its  beneficent 
action  extends  annually  to  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  per¬ 
sons.  Its  Director  is  M.  Louis-Ernest  Peyron ;  he  is  appointed  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  is  assisted  by  a  Conscil  de  surveil¬ 
lance ,  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  and  the  Prefet  de  la 
Seine.  This  Conscil  consists  of  thirty-five  members,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one-third  of 
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them  retiring  every  two  years.  They  serve  without  pay,  and  that 
of  the  Director  is  only  fifteen  thousand  francs  annually.  He 
grants  audiences,  on  Fridays,  to  all  persons  who  request  it  of  him 
in  writing.  There  is  also  a  Comite  consultatif,  charged  with  the 
legal  questions  of  the  administration. 

The  private  charities  are  largely  united  under  the  direction  of 
the  central  office  of  the  CEuvres  de  Bienfaisance,  179  Boulevard 
Saint-Germain,  founded  in  1890  by  M.  Leon  Lefebure,  with  the 
object  of  bringing  into  contact  the  needy  of  all  creeds  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  charitably  inclined.  The  administration  of  this 
excellent  organization  counts  nearly  nine  hundred  branches  in 
Paris. 

Of  the  numerous  hospitals  under  the  charge  of  the  Assistance 
Publique,  the  Hotel-Dieu,  facing  on  the  Place  du  Parvis-Notre- 
Dame,  is  the  oldest  and  the  most  celebrated.  It  is  generally 
stated  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Landry, 
under  Clovis,  in  the  seventh  century,  but  this  is  doubtful.  As 
every  monastery,  convent,  abbey,  cathedral,  or  episcopal  residence 
had  its  hospital,  supported  largely  by  the  wealthy  parishioners, 
this  pious  churchman  maintained  an  asylum  for  the  sick  and 
infirm,  attached  to  his  church,  on  the  site  on  which  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  was  afterward  erected,  and  which  was  at  first  known  as  the 
Hopital  Saint-Christophe,  because  of  the  adjoining  church  dedi¬ 
cated  to  that  saint.  This  ancient  church,  reconstructed  between 
1494  and  1510,  was  demolished  in  1747,  to  make  room  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Enfants  Trouves.  The  Hotel-Dieu  was  in 
existence  under  Charlemagne,  but  the  first  notice  that  appears  of 
it  is  during  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in  829.  It  was 
originally  destined  to  receive  the  homeless  poor,  travelling  pil¬ 
grims  and  the  sick,  temporarily ;  in  course  of  time,  owing  to  the 
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support  of  the  kings,  of  private  and  public  charity,  it  became 
enabled  to  offer  a  more  permanent  asylum  to  those  in  need  of  its 
ministrations.  This  charity  took  a  notable  development  during 
the  reign  of  Saint-Louis;  this  monarch  enlarged  the  buildings, 
augmented  the  revenues  of  the  hospital  by  a  hundred  livres  of 
income  a  year,  and  by  a  perpetual  allowance  of  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  livres  parisis,  of  sixty-three  hogsheads  of  grain,  and  of  sixty- 
eight  thousand  herrings,  which  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  had 
accorded  every  year,  at  Lent,  to  the  hospital.  On  his  return 
from  his  first  crusade,  he  exempted  it  from  all  taxes  and  im¬ 
posts,  and  conferred  upon  it  the  droit  dc  prix , — the  right  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  king,  the  princes,  and  great  officers  of  the  crown 
of  fixing,  themselves,  the  price  of  the  commodities  they  pur¬ 
chased. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  pestilence,  under  Francois  I,  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  which  had  been  enlarged  by  Cardinal  Antoine  Duprat, 
in  1531  and  1532,  received  a  great  number  of  patients,  and  the 
mortality  was  so  great  that  the  cemetery  of  the  Hopital  de  la 
Trinite,  in  which  the  dead  were  interred,  was  filled,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  seek  a  new  one.  It  was  probably,  also,  the  ravages 
caused  by  this  epidemic  that  induced  the  king’s  sister,  Marguerite 
de  Navarre,  to  found  the  hospital  of  the  Enfants-Dieu,  later  called 
that  of  the  Enfants-Rouges,  to  receive  the  orphans  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  bastards,  and  those  which  had 
been  born  and  baptized  in  Paris.  These  children  were  clothed  in 
red,  “  in  sign  of  charity,”  whence  the  name  of  the  hospital.  There 
was  already  in  Paris  an  asylum  for  foundlings,  near  the  cathedral, 
and  known  as  the  Maison  dc  la  Creche.  A  cradle  was  placed  in 
the  cathedral  for  these  abandoned  ones,  and  the  bishop  and  the 
chapter  of  Notre-Dame  received  them,  and  transported  them  to 
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the  establishment  which  they  had  provided  for  their  use.  The 
need  of  a  reformation  in  the  administration  and  an  enlargement 
of  the  buildings  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  may  be  inferred  from  the 
contemporary  report,  that  “there  were  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine 
in  a  bed,  the  well  with  the  sick,  which  is  a  thing  very  pitiable 
and  dangerous,  and  those  struck  by  the  pest  with  those  who 
are  not.” 

The  addition  of  the  new  Salle  Sainte-Marthe,  completed  in 
1532,  afforded  only  a  temporary  relief  to  the  constantly  over¬ 
crowded  wards  of  the  municipal  hospital,  and,  in  1602,  Henri  IV 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  new  wing  to  the  building,  which 
was  terminated  four  years  later.  Immediately  thereafter  there  was 
begun  still  another,  the  Salle  Saint-Thomas,  and,  about  the  same 
time,  the  piers  of  the  Pont  Saint-Charles,  which  gave  access  to  the 
salle  of  the  same  name.  The  building,  it  must  be  understood,  was 
then  directly  on  the  Seine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Place  du 
Parvis-Notre-Dame  from  that  it  now  occupies.  The  Pont  Saint- 
Charles,  which  was  covered  with  a  gallery  with  skylights,  was 
demolished  in  1854.  In  1625,  a  vault  was  thrown  over  the  small 
arm  of  the  Seine,  and  on  this  was  constructed  still  another  grande 
salle.  Six  years  later,  the  administration  of  the  hospital  finding 
itself  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  owing  to 
a  failure  in  the  grain  crop,  the  Parlement  came  to  its  assistance 
with  a  decree  ordering  a  general  appeal  to  the  population  of  the 
city  and  the  suburbs;  the  dames  and  demoiselles  “of  quality” 
organized  a  visitation  from  house  to  house,  soliciting  contributions 
of  all  kinds.  The  archbishop  ordered  the  cures  and  the  preachers 
to  exhort,  from  their  pulpits,  the  people  to  give.  The  Hopital 
Saint-Louis  was  so  full  that  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  new  hos¬ 
pital,  that  of  the  Sante,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Marcel ;  the  admin- 
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istration  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  was  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  of 
twenty  thousand  livres. 

In  1655,  the  little  adjoining  church  of  Saint-Julien  le  Pauvre 
was  united  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  to  serve  as  a  special  chapel, — the 
church  in  which  Saint-Gregoire  de  Tours  lodged  when  he  came  to 
Paris.  Three  years  later,  we  find  the  privilege  of  the  hospital 
to  sell  meat  during  Lent  officially  confirmed  by  royal  decree, — 
it  being  especially  forbidden  to  any  seigneur,  officer,  bourgeois, 
or  butcher  to  bring,  or  have  brought,  into  Paris  any  flesh,  living  or 
dead,  or  to  sell  any  meat,  poultry,  or  game  within  the  space  of 
two  leagues  around  the  city,  without  the  direct  permission  of  the 
administration  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  All  those  violating  this  mo¬ 
nopoly  during  this  period  were  liable  to  have  their  goods  con¬ 
fiscated,  themselves  imprisoned  until  Easter,  and  to  be  subjected 
to  the  punishment  of  the  carcan ,  or  collar,  a  species  of  pillory,  for 
three  hours. 

Louis  XIV,  by  letters -patent  dated  November,  1684,  donated 
to  the  Hotel-Dieu  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  Petit-Chate- 
let  for  its  enlargement  and  further  accommodation,  and,  in  1714, 
the  principal  salles  were  prolonged  and  still  further  constructions 
added.  The  hospital  suffered  greatly  by  the  two  disastrous  con¬ 
flagrations  of  1737  and  1772, — the  latter  continued  for  eleven  days 
and  destroyed  all  that  part  of  the  structure  between  the  Rue  du 
Petit-Pont  and  the  Carre  Saint-Denis.  The  calcined  bodies  of 
fourteen  persons  were  found  in  the  ruins,  but  it  was  asserted  by 
eye-witnesses  that  the  inmates  of  entire  wards  had  been  seen  per¬ 
ishing  in  the  flames,  and  the  mortality  was  estimated  as  high  as 
six  hundred  or  a  thousand  victims.  A  few  days  after  this  calamity 
the  archbishop  invoked  the  aid  of  the  faithful  in  behalf  of  the 
hospital,  and  a  national  subscription  was  opened  to  provide  new 
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buildings ; — the  total  of  the  offerings  resulting  from  these  two 
measures  was  nearly  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  livres, 
while  that  of  the  losses  was  estimated  at  only  one  million  ten 
thousand  two  hundred  and  two.  But  the  treasury  of  the  hospital 
did  not  receive  by  any  means  the  munificent  sum  represented  by 
the  offerings.  After  the  first  fire,  we  read  that  “  the  public  will 
earnestly  hope  that  this  accident  will  cause  the  Hotel-Dieu  to  be 
removed  from  the  centre  of  Paris  and  transported  to  the  lie 
Maquerelle,  above  the  Invalides,  considering  that  the  quantity  of 
ordures  which  continually  drain  from  this  hospital  must  contami¬ 
nate  the  water  which  is  taken  from  the  river  below  it  to  be  drunk 
in  all  Paris  ”  ! 

But  it  was  not  till  1786  that  this  measure  was  seriously  advo¬ 
cated.  In  that  year,  a  memorial  appeared  strongly  urging  the 
removal  of  the  hospital,  or,  at  least,  its  division  into  several  smaller 
ones.  It  was  proposed  to  construct  four,  to  be  situated  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  administration  of  the  Hotel-Dieu 
replied  to  this  proposal  by  another  memoir,  strongly  opposing 
it.  Louis  XVI  ordered  the  Academie  des  Sciences  to  make  a 
report  on  the  situation ;  which  it  did  in  these  very  conclusive 
statements : 

“  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  compared  the  Hotel-Dieu  and 
that  of  the  Charite,  with  respect  to  their  mortality:  the  Plbtel- 
Dieu,  in  fifty-two  years,  with  one  million  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-one  patients,  has  lost  of  them 
two  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  and  a  half  La  Charite,  which 
has  had  one  death  only  in  seven  and  a  half,  has  lost  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  seven  hundred,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  we  have  the  frightful  result  that  the  Hotel-Dieu,  in 
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fifty-two  years,  has  taken  from  France  ninety-nine  thousand  and 
forty-four  citizens  who  would  have  been  preserved  if  the  Ilotel- 
Dieu  had  had  a  situation  as  extended  as  that  of  the  Charite.  The 
mortality  in  these  fifty-two  years  is  equivalent  to  nineteen  hundred 
and  six  deaths  a  year,  and  this  is  about  the  tenth  of  the  total  and 
annual  mortality  of  Paris.  The  preservation  of  this  hospital,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  site  which  it  occupies,  produces,  then,  the  same 
effect  as  a  species  of  pestilence  which  constantly  devastates  the 
capital.” 

Convinced  by  these  figures,  the  king  gave  orders  for  the 
establishment  of  the  four  hospitals  proposed,  and  invited  all 
the  Parisians  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  good  wmrk  of  raising 
w7ays  and  means  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  Revolution  came  along 
to  prevent  everything.  The  officers  of  the  administration  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu  had  hastened  to  strengthen  their  hold  upon  the  old 
site  by  the  construction  of  new  buildings.  At  this  epoch,  the 
hospital  had  twelve  hundred  and  nineteen  beds ;  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  enlargements  was  able  to  install  nineteen 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
its  name  was  changed  to  Maison  de  la  Humanitc.  The  excessive 
mortality  led  to  some  action,  and  the  inmates  were  distributed 
among  the  different  hospitals  of  the  city.  On  the  ist  Vendemaire, 
year  XII,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
portico,  with  a  Greek  pediment  and  Doric  columns,  which  was  to 
serve  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hospital.  In  1835,  it  was 
still  a  confused  assemblage  of  irregular  buildings,  but  under  Louis- 
Philippe  this  incoherent  agglomeration  was  brought  into  some 
order  and  much  better  lighting  and  ventilation  by  important  dem¬ 
olitions  and  reconstructions. 

The  perfecting  of  the  service  and  administration  of  this  great 
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establishment  has  been  a  matter  of  recent  date.  For  a  long  time 
the  patients  received  the  attendance  only  of  female  nurses  from 
the  religious  orders ;  the  institution  of  a  physician  called  in  to 
attend  to  them  dates  from  1536.  In  1619,  it  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  doctor  permanently  residing  in  the  hospital ;  ten 
years  later,  Moreau,  this  medical  director,  was  authorized  to  take 
an  assistant,  who  had  the  title  of  medecin  expectant ,  but  received 
no  pay.  In  December,  1638,  the  number  of  .these  physicians  was 
increased  to  three,  with  a  stipend  of  six  hundred  livres  a  year. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  varied 
from  five  to  eleven.  The  surgical  service  was  first  established  in 
1539,  and  there  was  presently  added  a  resident  surgeon  and  two 
gargons  chirurgiens,  who,  in  time  of  pestilence,'  were  lodged  and 
fed  at  the  hospital.  The  alimentation  of  the  hospital  remained  in 
charge  of  the  nuns  and  Sisters  of  Charity  down  to  the  Revolution, 
although  the  statutes  of  1635,  drawn  up  by  a  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  reform  these  abuses,  had  provided  for  a  regular  system 
of  supplies.  It  was  only  in  1802,  at  the  beginning  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Conseil  General  des  Hospices,  that  this  hospital 
received  a  new'  and  efficient  organization. 

Before  its  demolition  and  removal  to  its  present  site,  the  old 
Hotel-Dieu  contained  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  beds.  The 
present  building  includes  only  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine; — but 
the  spacing  and  ventilation  are  better.  The  Emperor  gave  orders 
in  1864  for  the  commencement  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  hos¬ 
pital,  but  the  wrork  was  not  actually  begun  till  three  or  four  years' 
later.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  a  new  commission  wras 
appointed,  which  decided,  that,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view',  a 
second  story  to  the  edifice  was  unadvisable.  It  was  completed  in 
1878,  by  the  architect  Diet. 
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During  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  reform  in  the  general 
management  of  the  hospitals,  which  had  been  long  agitated,  was 
fairly  undertaken.  The  monarch  manifested  an  interest  in  the 
movement  almost  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  ministers,  Turgot  and  Necker.  The 
measures  which  he  caused  to  be  adopted  may  be  thus  summed 
up:  (i)  the  creation  of  inspectors,  and  the  effecting  of  reforms  in 
the  hygienic  arrangements  of  the  hospitals ;  (2)  the  founding  of  a 
charity  hospital ;  (3)  the  establishment  of  regulations  destined  to 
diminish  the  mortality  among  foundlings ;  (4)  the  development 
of  the  bureaux  of  charity.  The  first  inspector-general  of  the 
hospitals  of  the  kingdom  was  a  Paris  physician,  M.  Colombier, 
and  his  reports  upon  the  methods  of  treatment  and  of  administra¬ 
tion  then  in  vogue  are  preserved  in  the  national  archives.  The 
sick  were  then  kept  three  or  four  in  the  same  bed,  and  it  was  not 
until  May,  1781,  that  an  ordinance  put  an  end  to  this  custom  and 
prescribed  a  bed  for  each  patient.  Necker  founded  the  Hospice 
de  Charite,  which  received  an  annual  grant  of  forty-two  thousand 
livres  drawn  from  the  royal  lottery,  and  he  was  greatly  aided  in 
this  work  by  his  wife.  It  was  she  who  effected  the  organization 
of  the  hospice,  and  her  work  was  so  appreciated  throughout 
France  that  she  received  letters  from  all  the  provinces  soliciting 
her  advice.  The  bureaux  of  charity  inaugurated  by  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul  were  greatly  multiplied  by  Turgot,  and  Necker’s  regula¬ 
tions,  published  in  December,  1778,  brought  about  their  general 
establishment  in  the  country  districts.  In  very  many  localities 
there  were  secret  receptacles  for  foundlings,  great  numbers  of 
these  infants  being  sent  to  Paris  under  the  charge  of  a  sagc-femme, 
or  midwife,  with  a  very  heavy  mortality  on  the  road ;  a  decree  of 
the  Conseil  of  January  10,  1779,  Put  an  end  to  this  iniquity. 
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Modern  and  scientific  regulations  have  not  yet  entirely  effaced 
all  traces  of  the  mediaeval  institutions,  and  this  struggle  between 
the  old  and  the  new  appears  incongruously  in  very  many  of  the 
municipal  affairs.  The  service  of  two  of  the  great  establishments 
of  the  Assistance  Publique,  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  the  llopital  Saint- 
Louis,  is  still  largely  maintained  by  nuns,  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Augustines,  and  a  priest,  generally  a  vicar  of  the  neighboring 
parish,  is  attached  to  each  hospital.  Complete  liberty  of  con¬ 
science,  however,  prevails,  and  the  patients  may  send  for  a  minister 
of  any  denomination.  While  some  of  these  asylums  for  the  sick 
have  been  entirely  modern  creations,  others  still  betray  by  their 
external  appearance  and  their  internal  arrangements  that  they  are 
ancient  convents  more  or  less  transformed.  “An  archaeologist, 
with  an  affection  for  the  past,  has  only  to  visit  the  greater  number 
of  our  hospitals,  Necker,  Saint- Antoine,  le  Midi,  Lourcine,  la 
Maternite,  the  clinic  of  obstetrics,  la  Maison  de  Sante,  to  restore 
in  imagination  the  cloistral  life  of  the  Benedictines,  the  Capucins, 
the  Cordeliers,  the  most  celebrated  orders  and  the  most  widely- 
known  congregations.  At  the  Maternite,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Rue  Saint-Jacques,  a  convent  of  women  was  the  most  ardent 
centre  and  hot-bed  of  Jansenism,  and  the  babies  are  born  in  the 
shadow  of  Port-Royal.  The  buildings  have  been  transformed  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries,  changing  masters  and  service,  but 
guarding  none  the  less,  through  all  their  metamorphoses,  their 
original  character, — like  a  bastardy  of  convents.” 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  the  hospitals  are 
divided  into  two  classes, — the  general  hospitals,  and  those  devoted 
to  special  diseases.  Of  the  services  speciaux,  in  which  the  patients 
are  given  consultation  and  admitted  to  the  wards,  wherever  their 
residence,  there  are  three  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
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syphilitic  ailments,  at  the  Saint-Louis,  Ricord,  and  Broca  hospitals; 
one  for  nervous  maladies,  at  the  Salpetriere ;  two  for  affections  of 
the  eyes,  at  the  Lariboisier  and  Hotel- Dieu  ;  one  for  diseases  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  at  the  Necker;  one  for  surgical  gynaecology, 
at  the  Cochin ;  one  for  general  surgery  for  women,  at  the  Broca- 
Pascal ;  and  one  for  contagious  diseases,  varioloid,  scarlatina,  etc., 
at  Aubervilliers.  For  children,  there  are  the  Hopital  des  Enfants- 
Malades,  the  Hopital  Trousseau,  the  service  of  surgery  for  children 
at  the  Hopital  Tenon,  and  that  of  orthopaedia  at  the  Hospice  des 
Enfants-Assistes.  The  old  principal  establishment  of  the  Hopital 
General  is  now  Notre-Dame-de-Pitie ;  long  an  asylum  for  the  poor 
and  for  mendicants,  it  is  to-day  more  particularly  used  to  receive 
young  girls  who  are  abandoned,  beggars,  and  vagabonds.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  general  hospitals  is  fourteen,  with  seven  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  beds ;  of  special  hospitals,  including  the  Maison 
de  Sante,  nine,  with  three  thousand  and  ninety-four  beds,  and  of 
children’s  hospitals,  five,  with  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  beds.  The  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  sick 
treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city  in  1869  was  six  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population,  while  in  1896  it  had  risen  to  seven 
per  cent. 

In  all  of  them,  however,  the  number  of  inmates  exceeds  the 
official  number  of  beds ;  the  supplemental  ones  are  known  as 
brancards ,  and  have  the  double  disadvantage  of  increasing  the 
expenses  of  the  institution,  and  of  reducing  the  necessary  cube  of 
fresh  air  for  each  inmate, — calculated  at  forty  or  fifty  cubic  metres. 
The  country  districts  have  an  easy  habit  of  shipping  their  incura¬ 
bles  to  the  capital,  and  thus  transferring  the  cost  of  their  main¬ 
tenance.  The  administration  and  discipline  of  each  hospital  are 
confided  to  a  general  Director,  who  is  usually  assisted  by  the 
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Econome;  everything  is  furnished  by  the  Assistance  Publique, 
meat,  bread,  wine,  vegetables,  linen,  medicine,  and  the  accounts 
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are  all  looked  after  by  the  parent  establishment.  That  aversion 
to  the  hospitals,  so  long  felt  by  the  poor,  has  quite  disappeaied, 
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even  the  fear  of  dissection  at  the  hands  of  the  carabins ,  the  medi¬ 
cal  students,  has  been  replaced  by  the  knowledge  that  it  is  only 
the  unclaimed  bodies  which  find  their  way  to  these  gruesome 
tables. 

To  meet  the  heavy  expenses  of  its  administration,  amounting 
to  some  forty  million  francs  a  year,  the  Assistance  Publique  has 
various  resources  to  draw  upon, — a  tax  of  one-tenth  upon  the 
receipts  of  the  theatres,  the  income  from  paying  patients,  a  share 
in  the  receipts  for  ground  in  the  cemeteries,  an  annual  subsidy 
from  the  city  (in  1896,  twenty  million  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  francs),  returns  from  invested  capital,  donations,  legacies, 
etc.  The  tax  levied  upon  the  theatres,  the  droit  des  pauvres ,  goes 
back  to  the  mediaeval  mystery  plays,  and  survives  despite  the 
opposition  it  has  always  excited ;  it  was  definitely  established  by 
Louis  XIV,  in  February,  1699,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hopital 
General.  After  the  Revolution,  it  was  customary  for  the  theatre¬ 
goers  to  deposit  the  tithe  of  the  price  of  their  ticket  at  a  special 
wicket  at  the  entrance ;  at  the  present  day,  an  employe  of  the 
Assistance  Publique,  known  as  the  controleur  du  droit  dcs  pauvres , 
takes  his  place  in  the  ticket-office  every  evening,  counts  all  the 
receipts,  and  claims  his  share. 

The  great  central  store-rooms  of  the  establishment  are  in  the 
Boulevard  de  1’ Hopital,  near  the  Salpetriere;  once  a  month,  all 
the  hospitals,  hospices,  and  maisons  de  retraite  send  here  all  their 
linen  to  be  inspected,  repaired,  or  retired  from  service.  The  butch¬ 
ery,  the  bakery,  the  linen  magazine,  the  central  pharmacy  and 
laboratory,  are  all  on  the  largest  of  scales. 

Charity  and  grave  reasons  of  State  combine  in  attaching  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  maternity  and  foundling  hospitals,  and 
so  efficient  and  so  popular  is  this  service  that  more  than  half  of 
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the  childbirths  in  Paris  take  place  under  the  care  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  Assistance  Publique.  “  Not  even  a  duchess,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tarnier,  “  can  have  better  skill  and  care  at  her  lying-in 
than  we  furnish  here  !  ”  The  same  eminent  professor  related  to 
his  colleagues  at  the  Academic  de  Medicine  a  curious  anecdote, — - 
he  was  one  day  called  upon,  at  the  Maternite,  to  deliver  a  lady 
closely  masked,  and  who  evinced  the  strongest  desire  to  conceal 
her  identity.  Convinced  that  the  honor  of  some  family  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  professor  went  quite  outside  his  professional  duties  to 
question  his  patient  more  or  less  discreetly.  “  ‘  I  mask  myself,’ 
she  replied,  ‘  because  I  am  too  ugly ;  ’  then  she  consented  to  show 
her  face  to  me  alone,  and  I  saw  that  her  visage  was  quite  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  horrible  lupus.”  In  almost  every  hospital  in  the  city 
there  is  a  lying-in  ward,  and  when  these  are  too  full,  the  expectant 
mothers  are  confided  to  the  care  of  official  midwives,  sages-femrnes 
de  la  Ville  agrees  par  V Administration ,  and  acting  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Accoucheurs  of  the  hospitals.  The  Assistance  dis¬ 
tributes  a  complete  service  of  baby-linen  in  each  of  these  cases. 
The  Maternite  is  the  ancient  cloister  of  Port-Royal,  converted  into 
a  hospital  in  1795,  and,  since  1813,  into  an  obstetric  hospital,  in 
which  there  is  a  school  for  young  women,  no  male  student  being 
admitted  within  its  sacred  precincts.  All  the  latest  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  are  employed  to  save  these  infants,  even  the  most  feeble  and 
those  which  arrive  before  their  time, — the  gavage ,  a  species  of  in¬ 
fantile  stomach-pump  for  those  who  are  too  feeble  either  to  take 
the  breast  or  to  feed  from  a  spoon,  the  couveuse  of  Professor 
Tarnier,  the  glass  case  in  which  the  newly-born  is  laid,  swathed  in 
cotton  and  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  thirty  to  thirty-seven 
degrees  Centigrade,  from  eighty-six  to  ninety-eight  Fahrenheit. 
So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  these  Services  d' Accouchement 
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at  the  hospitals  and  in  the  perfecting  of  their  methods,  that  the 
aid  of  the  sages-femmes  agrees  is  being  rapidly  dispensed  with. 

“  I  will  not  here  discuss  the  morality  of  this  establishment 
[the  hospital  of  the  Enfants-Trouves],”  says  a  curious  little 
solemn  British  guide-book  to  Paris  of  1817;  “but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  crime  of  infanticide  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the 
French  metropolis,  and  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  in 
Paris  does  not  exceed  those  in  London,  where  the  wretched  mother 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  gain  her  helpless  infant  an  asylum  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  institution ;  and,  being  required  to  appear  personally  and  state 
her  shame  and  her  desertion,  can  seldom  be  induced  to  comply 
with  the  cruel  regulation.”  At  the  present  day,  the  Enfants- 
Assistes,  the  Asiles-ouvroirs,  constitute  the  most  valuable  allies  of 
the  propaganda  formed  to  combat  the  stationary  birth-rate,  the 
leagues  established  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  population. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  these  measures  to  prevent 
infanticide  and  abortion,  to  encourage  the  unhappy  mother  and 
protect  the  life  of  her  infant,  have  become  effective,  but  this 
charitable  impulse  has  not  been  confined  to  modern  times.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Maison  de  la  Veuve,  the 
“  house  of  the  widow,”  as  it  was  called  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  foundling  asylum  situated  near  Notre-Dame,  on  the  Port 
Saint-Landry, — the  infants  were  put  to  sleep,  to  keep  them  quiet, 
with  narcotics,  and  were  sometimes  sold  to  mendicants  and  itiner¬ 
ant  showmen  at  twenty  sols  apiece.  Civil  and  canonical  law  pro¬ 
tected  women  who  were  enceinte,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  their 
babies  than  for  their  own,  and  as  repressive  measures  rather  than 
charitable  ones.  An  edict  of  Henri  II  commanded  the  “  daughters 
of  the  people  ”  to  confess  their  fault  and  admit  their  condition, 
under  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  child ;  this  was 
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especially  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  illegitimate  births, 
and  had  the  merit  of  aiding  in  the  discovery  of  the  father,  since, 
“in  virtue  of  the  maxim,  Virgini  parturienti  creditor,  the  revelation 
of  the  name  of  the  accomplice,  made  during  the  pains  of  child¬ 
birth,  gave  to  the  son  the  right  to  seek  out  and  to  claim  his 
father.  A  little  good  might  result  from  an  inquisitorial  excess, 
without,  however,  compensating  for  the  evil  which  the  adminis¬ 
trative  curiosity  would  inevitably  produce  by  furnishing  strong 
incentives  to  the  procuring  of  abortions.” 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  hospitals  would 
receive  women  enceinte  only  when  in  the  last  month  of  their 
pregnancy,  and  then  only  to  crowd  them  four  in  a  bed  in  the 
infected  wards  of  the  old  Hotel-Dieu.  A  society  was  formed  in 
1784,  under  the  patronage  of  Marie-Antoinette,  the  Societe  de 
charite  maternelle,  to  assist  poor  women  in  childbed,  to  encourage 
them  to  nurse  their  children  themselves,  and  thus  diminish  the 
temptation  to  abandon  them ;  this  charity  was  extended  only  to 
married  women  and  to  children  duly  baptized  and  legitimized,  and 
after  they  were  born.  It  is  only  in  the  present  day  that  a  pregnant 
woman  has  been  considered  by  the  Conseil  superieur  of  the  Assist¬ 
ance  Publique  as  an  invalid  having  a  full  right,  in  case  of  poverty, 
to  the  benefits  of  gratuitous  medical  care,  and  that  financial  aid 
has  been  extended  to  these  future  mothers  in  their  own  houses. 
By  the  adoption  of  a  proposition  of  December  18,  1893,  the  Con¬ 
seil  Municipal  of  Paris  voted  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  for  these  purposes.  Various  measures 
have  also  been  proposed  to  secure  the  respite  from  daily  labor,  for 
a  certain  period  both  before  and  after  delivery,  of  these  mothers 
in  the  laboring  classes.  The  researches  of  Doctor  Bertillon  have 
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demonstrated  the  beneficial  effects,  upon  both  the  mother  and  her 
infant,  of  this  timely  aid,  of  this  relief  from  the  harassing  care 
which  so  frequently  haunts  these  humble  bedsides. 

The  famous  ancient  tour  of  the  Enfans-Trouvez — a  restoration 
of  which  figured  at  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1889 — was  in  use 
again  from  1826  to  i860,  and  offered  to  the  mother  anxious  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  her  baby  without  publicity  a  method  for  so  doing  which 
was  more  or  less  abused.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  hospital  was 
placed  a  wicket  in  which  turned  a  cylindrical  box,  open  to  the  street 
on  one  side, — in  this  the  infant  was  placed,  the  bell-pull  hanging 
beside  it  used  to  notify  the  guardian  inside,  and  the  unhappy 
mother  departed  unchallenged.  This  simple  method,  however, 
was  not  of  long  duration  ;  the  authorities  adopted  the  plan  of 
stationing  near  the  tower  police  agents  in  civilian  costume,  who 
were  charged  to  follow  the  depositor  to  her  dwelling  and  cross- 
examine  her,  so  that  her  secret  was  no  longer  her  own.  This 
machinery  has  now  been  replaced  by  the  bureau  d' admission  secret , 
of  the  Enfants-Assistes,  in  the  Rue  Denfert-Rochereau.  Here  the 
mothers  can  leave  their  new-born  with  any  statement  of  their  etat- 
civil  that  they  may  choose  to  invent,  “  born  of  father  and  mother 
whose  names  are  unknown,”  or  whose  names  are  purely  fictitious. 
The  Rue  Denfert-Rochereau,  however,  is  at  one  extremity  of 
Paris,  running  into  the  Place  of  the  same  name,  and  to  reach  it, 
with  a  new-born  baby,  and  secretly,  is  not  the  readiest  method  of 
disposing  of  this  fragile  and  troublesome  burden. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  the  night  this  bureau  is  open, 
and  it  receives  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  three  thousand  to 
four  thousand  infants.  “  The  door  of  the  waiting-room  opens,” 
says  M.  Strauss,  who  has  collected  much  information  on  this 
subject ;  “  a  female  attendant  is  in  readiness  to  interrogate,  one 
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after  another,  and  separately,  all  those  who  present  themselves 
with  their  fragile  deposit  in  their  arms.  And  then  takes  place  a 
dialogue,  always  the  same,  in  which  the  mother  struggles  against 
herself,  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue,  waiting  sometimes  only 
for  a  cordial  phrase,  a  comforting  word,  a  promise  of  help,  to 
clasp  more  closely  to  her  breast  the  poor  baby,  and  to  take  it 
away  with  her  again,  never  to  be  separated  from  it.  For  it  is  but 
too  often  poverty  only,  the  abandonment  by  the  husband,  the 
uncertainty  as  to  to-morrow,  the  anxieties  of  forced  idleness, 
which  have  been  the  determining  cause  of  this  proposed  aban¬ 
donment  ;  in  these  cases,  a  temporary  succor,  the  donation  of  a 
cradle,  of  baby-linen  and  swaddling-clothes,  are  sufficient  to  dispel 
all  thoughts  of  separation. 

“  What  a  saddening  study  of  wretchedness  and  of  human 
weakness  this  bureau  d' abandon  presents,  a  lay  confessional 
through  which  pass  so  many  unmerited  misfortunes  and  in  which 
so  many  dramas  come  to  their  termination !  At  one  time,  it  is  a 
widow  at  the  end  of  all  her  resources,  in  despair,  like  that  one — 
for  example — wrhose  husband  had  been  found  hung  in  a  hovel  in 
the  suburbs.  The  unhappy  woman  has  been  six  months  in  a 
hospital,  and  she  has  left  the  asylum  for  convalescents  at  Vesinet 
without  having  recovered  the  use  of  her  limbs ;  she  is  crippled, 
the  head  of  the  family  has  taken  his  own  life,  and  she  is  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  her  four  children,  aged,  respectively,  thirteen, 
eleven,  nine,  and  eight  years ;  she  brings  them  sorrowfully  to  the 
hospice,  and  she  states  that  she  has  sent  word  to  a  nurse  in 
the  country  to  abandon  also  a  little  girl  of  six  months  for  whose 
support  she  can  no  longer  pay.  Can  a  story  more  dramatic  in  its 
terrible  simplicity  be  conceived  ? 

“It  is  three  o’clock  in  the  morning;  a  young  woman,  very 
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pale  and  trembling  with  emotion,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  holds  in 
her  arms  a  living  burden ;  she  refuses  to  give  any  information 
concerning  the  social  standing  of  the  child  or  her  own,  but  of  her 
own  accord  she  reveals  in  broken  phrases  that  she  is  married,  that 
her  husband  will  return  in  the  morning  from  a  distant  journey, 
after  a  long  absence,  that  she  has  just  been  delivered,  all  alone,  in 
the  night,  and  that  she  is  lost,  dishonored,  if  the  Assistance  will 
not  take  her  infant ; — when  the  new-born  is  inscribed  on  the  regis¬ 
ters  as  enfant  trouve  (father  and  mother  unknown),  the  features  of 
the  unhappy  one  relax,  and  a  sorrowful  smile  reveals  the  intensity 
of  her  fears  and  of  her  anxiety.” 

All  these  abandonments  are  not  as  tragic  as  this  one,  and  the 
case  is  recorded  of  a  married  woman,  pretending  to  be  forsaken  by 
her  husband,  who  in  five  years  has  paid  four  visits  to  the  bureau, 
bringing  an  infant  each  time,  and  who  has  carried  her  cynicism 
so  far  as  to  say  an  revoir ,  laughing,  to  the  employes  as  she  de¬ 
parts !  In  this  case,  the  administration  took  the  trouble  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  four  children  together,  so  that,  although  deprived  of  both 
father  and  mother,  these  unfortunates  might  at  least  have  some 
family  ties. 

The  foundling  thus  adopted  is  registered,  ticketed,  named — 
with  due  care  not  to  give  him  any  grotesque  or  unduly  telltale 
appellation,  and  carefully  reared.  For  his  sustenance,  the  hospice 
of  the  Enfants-Assistes  maintains  a  permanent  force  of  thirty  or 
forty  wet-nurses,  known  as  sedentaires ,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  nourrices  de  campagne.  There  has  even  been  established, 
since  1 88 1 ,  on  the  initiative  of  Doctor  Thulie  and  Professor  Par¬ 
rot,  an  entirely  novel  system  for  the  benefit  of  those  nurslings 
whose  physical  condition  forbids  them  being  brought  in  contact 
with  the  nourrices, — a  system  of  supplying  their  daily  wants  by 
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she-goats  and  asses.  Received  with  much  ridicule  at  first,  this 
method  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  the  babies  are 


after  mass.  From  a  drawing  by  L.  Marold. 

carried  into  the  stable  refectory  and  there  take  their  nutriment 
directly  from  their  foster-mothers  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
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their  four-legged  foster-brothers  who  frisk  about  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  court.  This  semi-mythological  education  has  had  the  result 
of  saving  a  number  of  the  lives  of  these  frail  and  sickly  waifs  of 
humanity. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  infants  are  confided  to  the  care  of 
the  nourrices  de  campagne,  carefully  selected  by  an  agent  of  the 
Assistance  in  each  of  the  twenty-six  agenccs  of  the  provinces, 
the  circonscriptions  nourrici'eres  de  V Assistance  Publique  de  Paris ; 
and  these  agences,  each  in  their  turn,  send  up  to  the  establishment 
in  the  Rue  Denfert-Rochereau  a  convoy  of  picked  nurses  who 
select  their  foundlings  and  carry  them  back  to  the  country  with 
them.  Here  they  are  usually  kept,  still  under  the  careful  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  Assistance,  till  they  have  reached  the  age  oi 
thirteen  and  of  apprenticeship ;  and  the  cottage  in  which  they 
have  been  reared  remains  very  frequently  the  home  of  their  affec¬ 
tion.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  department  of  the  Seine 
of  each  of  these  wards,  from  his  birth  to  the  age  of  thirteen, 
everything  included,  is  about  thirty-five  hundred  francs,  and  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-one,  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  francs,  sixty  cen¬ 
times.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  nearly  ten  thousand  of  these  chil¬ 
dren,  of  all  classes,  pass  through  this  hospice ;  and  the  saving  to 
the  population  of  France  is  quite  perceptible. 

In  addition  to  these  infants,  “  found,”  “  abandoned,”  or  orphans, 
as  they  are  officially  distinguished,  the  hospice  of  the  Rue  Denfert- 
Rochereau  receives  two  other  classes, — the  enfants  moralement 
abandonnes ,  children  of  various  ages  picked  up  in  the  streets  by 
the  police,  having  no  recognized  home  or  parents,  and  the  enfants 
en  depot ,  received  temporarily  while  their  parents  are  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  or  in  prison,  and  unable  to  care  for  them.  The  latter  are 
kept  at  the  hospice,  or  at  the  succursale  de  Thiais  if  more  than 
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eighteen  months  old,  until  redeemed.  The  central  institution  has 
also  branch  establishments  in  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  its 
small  pensioners,  on  the  sea-shore  at  Berck-sur-Mer,  at  Bourbon- 
l’Archambault,  at  Neris,  at  Vichy,  at  Bourbon-Lancy ;  a  reforma¬ 
tory  at  Moulins  as  well  as  in  Paris,  the  great  station  of  nourrices 
at  Chatillon,  etc.  The  department  of  the  Seine  maintains  a  school 
of  agriculture  in  Algeria  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  colonists  of 
the  Assistance  Publique,  to  which  the  State  has  ceded  certain 
lands  in  the  departments  of  Algiers  and  of  Constantine.  The 
number  of  cases  of  incurably  vicious,  of  those  in  which  apparently 
ineradicable  traits  of  hereditary  evil  instincts  persist,  is  remarkably 
small  among  these  thousands  of  redeemed  children. 

In  the  Avenue  Victoria,  near  the  Place  de  I’Hotel  de  Ville, 
the  Third  Bureau  of  the  Enfants  Assistes  is  established  “  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  abandoning  of  children,”  but  extends  its  aid  only  to 
persons  living  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  or  who  have  been 
living  within  its  limits  at  least  ten  months  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  who  have  a  child  of  not  more  than  two  years  of  age,  born 
in  the  department.  The  aid  thus  extended  consists  of  supplies  of 
linen  if  the  child  is  an  infant  and  the  parents  too  poor  to  provide 
for  it,  and  of  periodical  or  occasional  supplies  of  money,  according 
to  circumstances.  Those  who  may  benefit  by  this  charity  are : 
unmarried  women  with  a  child,  who  have  been  abandoned  ;  mar¬ 
ried  women  without  resources  whose  husbands  are  imprisoned  or 
in  an  insane  asylum ;  widows ;  widowers  and  husbands  whose 
wives  have  left  them  ;  fathers  of  natural  children,  which  they  have 
recognized,  and  of  which  the  mothers  have  died  or  have  dis¬ 
appeared ;  the  grandparents  of  a  child,  natural  or  legitimate,  the 
parents  of  which  have  disappeared,  and  orphans  who  have  lost 
both  parents,  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  Mothers  who  have  been 
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delivered  in  Paris,  and  who  cannot  be  aided  there,  are  provided 
with  funds  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  homes  in  the  provinces. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  the  law  of  P'rance  punishes  all  aban¬ 
doning  of  children,  with  the  exception  of  the  parents  who  carry 
their  own  child  to  the  hospice.  Any  other  person  who  thus 
attempts  to  dispose  of  an  infant  confided  to  his  care  may  be  sen¬ 
tenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  and 
to  a  fine  of  from  sixteen  to  fifty  francs ;  any  one  who  exposes  in  a 
solitary  place  a  child  of  less  than  seven  years  may  be  condemned 
to  from  six  months  to  two  years  of  prison,  and  to  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs,  with  a  further  penalty  for  inflicting 
bodily  injury  or  for  murder  if  the  child  be  crippled  or  die  in  con¬ 
sequence  ;  any  one  who  abandons  a  child  under  seven  years  of 
age  in  a  place  not  solitary — as  in  a  dwelling-house  when  no  other 
person  is  present  at  the  time,  or  at  the  door,  or  at  the  hospice 
without  being  assured  that  it  will  be  received — is  liable  to  im¬ 
prisonment  of  from  three  months  to  a  year,  and  to  a  fine  of  from 
sixteen  to  a  hundred  francs.  These  penalties  are  increased  if  the 
person  thus  abandoning  the  child  be  its  tutor  or  instructor  at 
the  time.  Moreover,  the  State  claims  the  right  to  interfere  be¬ 
tween  the  parents  and  their  children  in  case  the  former,  through 
incapacity  or  viciousness,  fail  to  do  their  duty;  and  even,  by  the  law 
of  July  24,  1889,  to  entirely  deprive  the  parents  of  their  parental 
authority  in  extreme  cases  of  drunkenness  or  depravity,  or  when 
they  have  been  condemned  by  justice.  This  parental  authority 
may  be  delegated  to  the  Assistance  Publique  or  to  other  benevolent 
societies,  or  to  individuals  designated  by  the  court.  In  all  cases, 
the  children  thus  confided  to  societies  or  individuals  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Prefet  de  Police  and  of  the  Assistance  Publique. 

bor  sick  children,  there  is  a  special  hospital,  that  of  the  En- 
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fants-Malades,  in  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  an  institution  founded  in 
1732  under  the  patronage  of  Marie  Leczinska,  wife  of  Louis  XV. 
It  was  originally  known  as  the  Maison  de  l’Enfant  Jesus,  and 
was  destined  for  the  education  of  twenty- eight  poor  young  girls. 
In  1802  it  was  devoted  to  its  present  use.  For  the  reception, 
during  the  day,  of  children  of  from  two  weeks  to  three  years 
of  age,  whose  mothers  are  at  work  elsewhere  and  are  deserving- 

o  ’ 

there  are  in  the  city  fifty-nine  creches,  established  by  private  initia¬ 
tive,  and  some  of  which  are  subsidized  by  the  city,  or  by  the  State, 
or  by  the  mairies  of  the  arrondissements.  The  first  of  these  was 
founded  in  1844  by  M.  Firmin  Marbeau,  who,  two  years  later, 
established  the  Socicte  dcs  Creches,  recognized  as  an  “institution 
of  public  utility”  in  1869,  and  which  to-day  has  a  capital  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  francs.  Another  society,  that 
of  the  Creches  parisiennes ,  has  recently  been  founded  to  aid  in  this 
good  work.  The  mothers  pay  a  daily  stipend  of  twenty  centimes, 
or  thirty  centimes  for  two  or  more  children,  and  their  little  ones  are 
looked  after,  in  their  absence,  with  “  a  solicitude  truly  maternal.” 

The  service  of  the  secours  a  domicile,  aid  extended  to  the 
deserving  poor  in  their  own  houses,  is  effected  by  the  “  visitors  ” 
of  the  Assistance  Publique,  but  for  the  unhappy  destitute  future 
mothers,  married  or  single,  many  of  them  strangers  in  the  city, 
there  are  several  establishments  maintained  by  the  society  of  the 
CEuvres  de  Bienfaisance  privee,  not  connected  with  the  official 
Assistance.  Of  these,  the  oldest  is  the  Refug e-ouvroir  in  the 
Avenue  du  Maine,  opened  March  23,  1892.  The  first  of  the  public 
asylums  for  women  enceinte  was  built  for  the  city  of  Paris  in  the 
Rue  de  Tolbiac,  and,  although  it  has  recently  been  doubled  in  size, 
is  still  unable  to  receive  all  those  who  apply,  and  is  obliged  to 
restrict  itself  to  those  in  the  last  months  of  their  pregnancy.  In 
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these  establishments,  the  inmates  are  not  obliged  to  reveal  their 
identity,  but,  relying  upon  the  discretion  of  the  administration, 
they  seldom  attempt  to  conceal  their  names,  and  reconciliations 
are  thus  frequently  brought  about  by  the  prudent  intervention  of 
the  managers.  Work  is  provided  for  the  inmates,  who  prepare 
their  own  baby-linen,  and  receive  a  modest  recompense  for  sewing 
other  than  their  own  ;  the  aim  of  the  institution  is  always  to  furnish 
a  moral  support  as  well  as  a  physical  one,  and  to  prepare  the 
mother  for  her  duties  to  her  infant. 

Women  in  this  condition  are  also  received  in  the  Maisons  de 
Sante,  which  are  private  establishments  receiving  paying  patients 
of  all  kinds ;  they  can  be  established  only  by  the  authorization  of 
the  Prefet  de  Police,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  special  inspec¬ 
tors  of  the  Prefecture  and  by  delegates  of  the  Assistance  Publique. 
Of  the  asylums  for  the  insane,  etablissements  d'alienes ,  some  are 
conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  others  are  public  and 
are  administered  by  the  Assistance.  The  directors  of  the  private 
institutions  are  placed  under  bonds.  The  process  of  entering  per¬ 
sons  in  these  establishments  is  carefully  regulated  by  law ;  there 
are  two  methods,  that  of  the  placement  volontaire,  at  the  request  of 
the  family,  and  that  of  placement  d' office,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Prefecture  de  Police, — the  latter  is  much  the  more  frequent.  The 
regulations  to  be  observed  in  case  a  patient  is  considered  to  be 
cured  and  is  to  be  withdrawn  are  also  carefully  prescribed  by  law. 
The  Maison  Municipale  de  Sante,  popularly  known  as  the  Maison 
Dubois  from  the  skilful  surgeon  of  that  name  who  so  long  directed 
it,  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  an  unknown 
philanthropist,  receives  only  paying  patients.  Of  the  public  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  all  of  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistance 
Publique,  the  hospices  are  reserved  for  the  aged,  the  incurables, 
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and  certain  classes  of  children,  all  admitted  gratuitously ;  the 
Maisons  de  Retraite  are  for  those  who  can  pay  a  certain  sum 
to.ward  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  the  Fondations  are 
either  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions  founded  and  maintained 
by  private  subscription  but  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Assistance  Publique. 

Not  even  this  long  list  exhausts  the  roll  of  the  charities  of 
this  munificent  city, — the  administration  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  but  too  frequently  the  hospital  is  only  the  first  step  in  the 
patient’s  restoration,  and  that  further  help  is  needed  during  his 
convalescence  if  he  be  indigent.  For  this  purpose,  large  and 
well-appointed  asylums  are  provided  in  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts, — at  Vincennes  for  men,  and  at  Vesinet  and  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses  for  women,  the  latter  reserved  exclusively  for  women  rising 
from  childbed.  The  first  two  of  these  were  originally  intended 
for  workmen  who  had  been  injured  in  the  pursuit  of  their  avoca¬ 
tions  ;  this  philanthropic  object  has  been  carried  out  by  the  bequest 
of  M.  Jean-Joseph  Vacassy,  who,  at  his  death,  May  I,  1875,  left 
the  sum  of  a  million  two  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  asylum  for  all  those  victims  of  accidents  in  Paris, 
either  in  the  streets,  at  fires,  workmen  in  constructing  buildings,  in 
manufactories,  “  or,  in  short,  of  any  nature  whatsoever.”  A  site 
was  found  by  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Vincennes 
asylum,  and  the  new  institution  was  inaugurated  October  1,  1889. 
The  Conseil  Municipal  not  only  has  established  since  1878  three 
Asiles  de  Nuit,  containing  in  all  five  hundred  beds,  for  the  home¬ 
less  at  night  (which  are  supplemented  by  nine  more,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Bienfaisance  privee),  but  it  opened,  July  14,  1890, 
the  Asile-ouvroir  in  the  Rue  Fessart  for  the  succor  of  women 
without  work,  and  thereby  in  peril.  A  great  majority  of  these  are 
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young  women,  and  among  the  inmates  every  possible  feminine 
occupation  has  been  represented, — even  to  disconsolate  nounous 
[wet-nurses].  These  refugees  are  provided  with  food,  shelter,  and 
work  for  a  space  of  three  months.  The  women  who  are  enceinte 
form  a  considerable  proportion,  and  are  retained  here  till  the 
period  when  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  them  to  the  Maternite. 

Of  the  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  most  famous  is  the  an¬ 
cient  one  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  the  “  fifteen-twenties,”  which  was 
organized  by  Saint-Louis.  Before  him,  there  was  a  society  for 
mutual  assistance  formed  among  these  unfortunates,  which  had 
its  lodgings  in  an  enclosure  of  the  Quartier  Saint-Honore,  known 
as  Champouri.  Between  1254  and  1260,  Saint-Louis  constructed 
an  asylum  for  three  hundred  pensioners,  and  established  regula¬ 
tions  for  its  government.  They  enjoyed  certain  valuable  privi¬ 
leges, — special  criers  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city  soliciting 
alms  in  their  behalf,  carrying  a  money-box  and  known  by  the 
fleur-de-lis  embroidered  on  the  right  side  of  their  robe ;  they  had 
the  right  to  maintain  a  contribution-box  and  to  hold  public  sales 
at  the  church-doors  throughout  France.  In  consequence  of  these 
favors,  they  ended  by  becoming  so  wealthy  that  in  1779  they 
were  able  to  lend  the  public  Treasury  the  sum  of  five  million 
francs,  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  their  property  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  near  the  Tuileries,  and  when,  in  this  year,  they  were 
transferred,  by  order  of  Louis  XVI,  to  their  present  quarters  in 
the  Rue  de  Charenton,  not  far  from  Place  de  la  Bastille,  in  the  old 
Hotel  des  Mousquetaires-Noirs,  their  confraternity  was  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  revenue  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  livres.  From  that  date,  they  ceased  to  solicit  alms  in  the 
streets  and  the  churches. 

At  the  present  day,  though  the  legendary  number  of  pen- 
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sioners  is  preserved,  the  population  of  the  hospice  in  the  Rue  de 
Charenton  greatly  exceeds  this  figure,  in  consequence  of  the  per¬ 
mission  granted  the  married  men  to  bring  in  their  families.  All 
must  provide  their  own  furniture,  the  administration  grants  to  each 
inmate  a  franc  and  a  half  a  day  and  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
grammes  of  bread ;  the  wives  who  are  not  blind  are  entitled  to  a 
supplementary'  allowance  of  fifty'  centimes,  and  children  of  the  age 
of  at  least  fourteen,  of  fifteen  centimes.  These  somewhat  meagre 
resources  are  supplemented  in  a  variety  of  way's,  both  the  inmates 
and  their  wives  have  various  little  trades  and  industries,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls,  and  all  pass  in  ' and  out  freely,  with¬ 
out  any  restrictions  or  formalities.  The  husbands  voyants  [who 
can  see]  of  blind  women  are  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  the  institution  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty'  years.  Fortunately,  the  marriages  among  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  are  rather  rare, — both  men  and  women  prefer  that  the 
spouses  whom  they  may  select  shall  have  the  use  of  their  eyes. 

To  be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  to  be  French  by  birth,  to  be 
at  least  forty  years  of  age,  to  be  afflicted  with  total  and  incurable 
blindness,  and  to  be  without  resources.  The  care  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  may,  however,  be  extended  to  any  blind  French  citizen,  and 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  less  than  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  out¬ 
door  patients  who  receive  small  pensions  of  from  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  francs.  All  candidates  either  for  in-door  or  out-door 
relief  must  be  named  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  clinic 
of  the  hospice  was  founded  in  May,  1880,  by  the  State,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Director  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  the  physician-in¬ 
chief,  and  their  distinguished  friend  and  compatriot,  Gambetta. 
The  increased  attention  given  to  diseases  of  the  eye  was  largely 
due  to  the  fact,  demonstrated  by  statistics  taken  at  the  three  insti- 
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tutions  of  the  Quinze-Vingts,  the  Jeunes-Aveugles,  and  the  Ecole 
Braille,  that  more  than  a  third  of  the  cases  of  blindness  under  ob¬ 
servation  were  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  purulent  ophthalmia, 
and  could  have  been  cured. 

In  the  Institution  nationale  des  Jeunes-Aveugles,  so  hand¬ 
somely  lodged  in  the  Boulevard  des  Invalides,  and  the  Ecole 
Braille  for  children  of  both  sexes  from  six  to  thirteen,  at  Saint- 
Mande,  Vincennes,  instruction,  both  intellectual  and  professional, 
is  given  these  unfortunates, — the  former,  by  means  of  the  method 
of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind  invented  by  Valentin  Haiiy 
and  Louis  Braille.  In  the  matter  of  providing  them  with  trades 
or  professions  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  earn 
their  own  livelihood,  special  attention  is  paid  to  music,  and,  in 
fact,  about  four-fifths  of  the  graduates,  male  and  female,  become 
either  musicians  or  tuners  of  instruments.  In  both  this  national 
institution  and  that  of  the  Sourds-Muets  [deaf-mutes]  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Jacques  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay,  but  there  is  an 
arrangement  of  bourses  or  fractions  de  bourse,  obtained  by  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  which  they  may  receive 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  State.  In  the  court  of  the  latter  institu¬ 
tion  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Abbe  de  l’Epee,  by  a  deaf-mute 
sculptor,  M.  Felix  Martin,  but  the  methods  of  instruction  devised 
by  the  good  abbe  for  the  enlightenment  of  these  unfortunates 
have  been  largely  superseded  by  the  newer  practice  of  teaching 
the  pupil  to  read  and  comprehend  by  watching  the  lips  of  the 
tutor  while  speaking. 

More  than  all  this,  the  organized  charity,  the  aiding  of  the 
poor  and  distressed  so  ably  carried  on  by  the  public  administra¬ 
tion,  is  efficiently  supplemented  by  various  private  societies  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  official  records,  and  which  draw  their  support 
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mainly  from  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes.  The  rant  of  the 
socialistic  demagogues,  “  the  contempt  of  the  rich  for  the  poor,”  is 
as  largely  a  matter  of  falsehood  in  this  city  as  in  other  Christian 
capitals.  Among  these  private  organizations  may  be  cited  the 
Socictc  dc  Visiteurs  dcs  pctuvres,  founded  in  1896,  and  the  QSuvre 
Sociale ,  whose  list  of  patronesses  includes  a  great  number  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  of  the  ladies  of  the  aristocracy.  The 
latter,  the  vice-president  of  which  is  the  Marquise  Costa  de  Beau¬ 
regard,  has  much  the  same  aims  and  methods  as  the  “  College 
Settlements  ”  in  America  ;  by  both  these  societies  an  earnest  effort 
is  made  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  poor,  to  visit  them  in  their 
own  homes,  to  procure  them  work,  or  admission  to  the  hospital 
if  necessary, — to  extend  the  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  without 
regard  to  sect  or  creed.  The  Fondation  Carnot  is  the  fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  women  of  France  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  philanthropic  work  that  should  commemorate  the 
murdered  President, — every  year,  on  the  24th  of  June,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  assassination,  the  Academie  des  Sciences  morales  et 
politiques  distributes,  in  pursuance  of  Madame  Carnot’s  desires,  to 
worthy  widows  with  large  families  of  children,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  francs  each.  As  the  income  from  this  fund  is  only  eleven 
thousand  francs,  the  number  of  beneficiaries  could  not  exceed 
fifty-five  if  it  were  not  supplemented  every  year  by  private  dona¬ 
tions ;  in  1898,  a  club,  the  Grand  Cercle,  sent  five  hundred  francs, 
and  an  anonymous  contributor,  thirty-five  hundred.  The  number 
of  applications  was  eight  hundred  and  twenty, — three  hundred 
and  twelve  from  Paris  alone. 

An  aim  still  loftier,  still  more  ideal,  is  that  of  the  Ligue 
Fraternelle  dcs  Enfants  dc  France,  which  held  its  latest  annual 
reunion  in  December,  1898,  at  the  Hotel  des  Ingenieurs  civils  in 
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the  Rue  Blanche,  under  the  presidency  of  Mile.  Lucie  Felix 
Faure,  the  daughter  of  the  President.  “  Charity,”  said  M.  Sully- 
Prudhomme,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  “  well  comprehended, 
should  be  something  more  than  a  palliative  offered  to  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  poverty,  it  should  relieve  it  by  generous  aid,  but  also  by 
the  good  intent  of  the  gift,  the  only  alms  that  do  not  wound  and 
which  are  of  durable  efficacy.  .  .  .  There  is  still  to  be  created 

between  the  family  of  the  poor  man  and  that  of  the  rich  one  an 
intermediary  at  once  more  delicate  and  more  sure,  an  agent  of 
reconciliation.  I  say  reconciliation,  for  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  conceal  it — -sympathy  will  never  be  spontaneous  and  mutual 
between  the  rich  who  offer  and  the  poor  who  accept.  This  offer 
by  the  first  is  usually,  and  too  often  very  justly,  considered  by  the 
second  as  an  intermittent  and  inadequate  sacrifice,  a  simple  pre¬ 
mium  of  insurance  against  formidable  demands ;  they  perceive  in 
this  perfunctory  gift  more  of  calculation  than  of  generosity.  It  is 
but  little  to  give  when  one  gives  only  of  his  superfluity ;  there 
should  at  least  be  added  something  from  the  heart,  there  should 
be  affection  excited  by  this  loyal  balancing  of  the  account. 

“  Now,  this  is  the  first  aim  by  which  has  been  inspired  the 
work  which  assembles  us  here.” 

Many  of  the  seventy-six  principal  religious  orders  which 
maintain  establishments  in  Paris  have  for  their  avowed  object  the 
works  of  charity,  service  in  the  hospitals,  trained  nursing,  care  of 
the  sick,  of  orphans,  etc.,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  are  devoted 
to  educational  purposes.  Among  the  former  are  the  Augustines 
Hospitalieres,  the  Auxiliatrices  du  Purgatoire,  the  Bon  Secours  de 
I  royes,  the  Camilliens,  the  Franciscaines  Oblates,  the  Freres 
de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Petites  Soeurs  des  Pauvres,  the 
Sceurs  de  la  Charite  de  Nevers,  the  Soeurs  de  la  Croix,  the  Soeurs 
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de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne  (care  of'  new-born  babies),  the  Sceurs  de 
Sainte  Clotilde,  those  of  the  Sainte-Famillc,  of  Saint  Michel,  of 
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Saint  Thomas  de  Villeneuf,  and  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  (both 
hospitals  and  education).  Of  those  whose  object  is  peculiarly 
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education,  the  most  important  are :  the  Dames  de  l’Assomption, 
the  Benedictines  du  Saint-Sacrament  and  those  of  the  Temple,  the 
Dominicaines  de  Sevres,  the  brothers  of  the  Esperance,  the  Fi¬ 
ddles  Compagnes  de  Jesus,  the  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  the 
Marianites,  the  Maristes,  the  Pretres  de  l’Oratoire  (preaching  and 
education),  the  Dames  de  la  Retraite  (prayer  and  education),  the 
Soeurs  de  Saint  Paul  de  Chartres,  the  Salesiens,  the  Soeurs  de 
1’ Assistance  Maternelle,  those  of  the  Mere  de  Dieu,  those  of  the 
Presentation,  of  la  Sagesse,  of  the  Immaculee-Conception,  of  Notre- 
Dame,  of  Saint-Andre,  of  Saint  Charles  de  Nancy,  of  Saint  Joseph  de 
Belley,  of  Saint  Joseph  de  Cluny,  of  the  Sacre-Coeur,  of  the  Sacre- 
Cceur  de  Marie,  of  the  Saint-Sacrament,  of  the  Tres-Saint-Sauveur, 
and  the  Ursuline  sisters.  The  Soeurs  de  la  Visitation  are  devoted 
to  a  contemplative  life  and  to  education,  the  order  of  the  Cla- 
risse  and  the  Carmelites  also  to  the  life  of  contemplation.  The 
Carmes  dechaussees,  who  may  still  be  seen  occasionally  in  the 
street  with  their  sandalled  feet,  are  vowed  to  preaching  and  prayer; 
the  Augustins  de  l’Assomption,  to  preaching  and  pilgrimages ;  the 
Franciscains,  to  preaching  and  missions,  as  are  the  Oblats,  the  Pas- 
sionnistes,  and  the  Redemptoristes.  The  number  of  orders  that 
seek  to  propagate  the  faith  by  preaching  alone  is  considerable, — the 
Barnabites,  the  Capucins,  the  Dominicains,  the  Eudistes,  the  Jesuits 
of  the  Rue  de  Sevres  (while  those  of  the  Rue  Lafayette  and  the 
colleges  are  devoted  to  missionary  work  among  the  Germans), 
the  Pretres  de  la  Misericorde,  the  Recollets,  and  the  Resurrection- 
nistes.  A  curious  juxtaposition  of  the  old  and  the  new  order  ot 
things  in  this  Catholic  city  was  furnished  by  one  of  the  incidents 
related  of  the  death  of  the  late  President  Faure, — the  priest  sum¬ 
moned  in  haste  to  give  him  absolution  was  overtaken  in  the  street 
by  a  soldier  riding  a  bicycle. 
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HE  ever-burning  questions  of  the  “depopulation”  of  France 


and  of  her  “  decadence,”  moral,  mental,  and  material,  come 
up  again  in  the  animated  discussion  now  being  waged  among  her 
scholars  concerning  the  system  of  education  in  vogue.  Not  only 
are  the  relative  merits  of  classical  and  scientific  studies,  the  vices 
of  antiquated  methods  of  instruction  as  compared  with  modern 
ones,  debated,  as  in  other  lands  at  the  present  time,  but  the  con¬ 
troversy  takes  on  peculiar  and  national  characteristics.  “  These 
are  our  four  problems,”  says  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  M.  Alexis  Bertrand,  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Lyons  : — “  a  penury 
of  children  and  a  plethora  of  young  men  ;  incessant  changes  and 
no  reform ;  a  duel,  or  a  dilemma  without  escape,  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  ;  and,  to  crown  the  system  of  pedagogic 
contradictions,  the  sanctioning  of  certain  studies  which  constitutes 
the  plague  and  the  ruin  of  the  system.”  M.  Letourneau,  in  the 
Revue  de  /’ Ecole  d' anthropologic,  May,  1896,  sums  up  his  article 
on  the  “  Evolution  of  Education  ”  throughout  the  ages :  “  With 
the  triumph  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  the  antique  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  authoritative  and  clerical,  took  on  new  life  and  recommenced 
its  fatal  work.  The  Renaissance  constituted  only  the  most  incom¬ 
plete  of  enfranchisements,  and,  down  to  the  French  Revolution, 
the  mediaeval  pedagogism  held  sway  without  modifying  essentially 
its  methods.  To-day,  the  evil  is  only  weakened,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  cured.”  “  The  great  vices  of  the  ancient  system 
of  instruction  were,  in  all  degrees  of  scholarship,  the  abuse  of  the 
purely  mnemonic  exercises ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  scientific  ele¬ 
ment,  represented  almost  solely  by  mathematics,  in  the  higher 
schools  ;  the  importance  accorded  to  scholastic  philosophy,  which 
it  would  have  been  so  advantageous  to  suppress ;  the  complete 
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neglect  of  all  physical  education ;  finally,  the  delusion  of  believing 
in  the  efficacy  of  a  moral  instruction  purely  verbal  and  based  upon 
emptiness !  ”  This  system,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
maintained  under' all  the  governments  since  the  Revolution,  pre¬ 
serving  always  that  administrative  uniformity  which  resists  all 
progress, — for,  the  moment  it  becomes  a  question  of  making 
experiments  upon  an  organized  method  throughout  the  whole  of 
France,  the  undertaking  becomes  too  formidable.  “The  piece¬ 
meal  system  of  the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Americans  en¬ 
ables  them  to  avoid  this  difficulty;  hence  they  are  our  superiors, 
from  the  pedagogic  point  of  view.” 

While  the  negligence  of  the  French  mothers  continues  to 
furnish  the  State  with  an  insufficient  number  of  children,  the 
movement  of  the  population  from  the  country  to  the  cities  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase,  and  the  overcrowding  of  the  so-called  liberal 
professions — not  peculiar  to  France — is  accentuated  by  the  pecul¬ 
iar  passion  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  for  public  office.  “The  bac¬ 
calaureate  said  M.  Lavisse  at  the  Sorbonne,  in  June,  1898,  in  a 
discourse  levelled  at  this  much-discussed  degree,  “  encourages  the 
passion  of  the  French  for  public  functions,  that  ancient  and  per¬ 
nicious  evil  which  it  is  necessary  to  combat  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  energy.  The  public  functions,  the  offices,  have  multiplied 
themselves,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  of  ancient  France,  to 
an  absurd  extent,  to  the  point  when  they  have  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  calamity.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were 
declared  by  judicious  observers  to  encourage  slothfulness,  to 
smother  the  energy  of  the  nation.  Colbert  attacked  them  furi¬ 
ously,  and  he  was  powerless  to  destroy  that  which  he  himself 
called  ‘  the  monster.’  The  evil  increases  constantly,  the  number 
of  offices  augments,  the  number  of  candidates  enlarges  by  an 
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irresistible  progression.  The  bourgeoisie  finds  in  public  office  a 
refuge  for  tranquil  and  indolent  mediocrity,  some  degree  of  social 
authority,  a  pleasant  precedence,  without  the  fatigues,  the  anxieties, 
and  the  risks  of  great  efforts,  the  agreeable  torpor  of  a  method¬ 
ical  and  mechanical  life.  On  this  highway  of  public  office,  the  bac- 
calaureat  is  a  sign-post,  brilliant  in  color,  which  incites  the  passer-by 
to  take  that  road.  It  is  necessary  to  throw  down  this  sign-post.” 
“  Fonctionnarismc ,  said  the  Pere  Didon,  distributing  prizes  at  the 
Ecole  Albert-le-Grand,  “  is  the  refuge  of  those  who  have  not 
enough  energy  and  independence  of  mind  in  the  battle  of  life. 
They  are  tranquil,  the  fonctionnaires ;  they  are  not  very  well  paid, 
oh  !  they  are  not  exacting.  And  where  do  they  live  ?  In  the 
country  of  the  Gauls,  do  you  understand,  Gauls.  Well,  a  Gaul 
fonctionnaire,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  an  absurdity.” 

This  misdirection  of  studies,  this  desire  for  “  genteel  ”  posi¬ 
tions  under  the  government  or  in  one  of  the  professions,  is  known 
elsewhere.  “  The  classic  mania,”  said  a  German  professor  to 
M.  Hugues  Le  Roux,  “  claims  more  victims  than  diphtheria  and 
influenza  combined!”  M.  Bertrand  quotes  Montaigne:  “It  is  a 
very  fine  and  great  accomplishment,  doubtless,  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  it  can  be  bought  too  dearly.”  And  he  continues  :  “  How  long 
have  we  endured  this  ?  The  uselessness  of  education,  that  is 
peculiarly  the  affliction  of  France.  Colbert,  as  early  as  his  time, 
encouraging  large  families  among  the  people  by  exemptions  from 
taxes,  among  the  nobility  by  pensions  and  gratuities,  deplores  in 
such  very  expressive  terms  the  multiplication  of  the  Latin  colleges 
that  we  are  surprised  into  repeating  the  phrase  of  the  comedian  : 
‘What!  already!’  Yes,  already;  but  the  abuses  constitute  to-day 
quite  another  danger,  because  the  scourge  of  depopulation  smites 
more  heavily,  because  the  vital  energy,  the  forces  of  resistance 
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and  of  reaction,  are  prodigiously  enfeebled  with  us  and  are  pro¬ 
digiously  strengthened  in  our  rivals. 

“  ‘  The  colleges  of  Latin,’  said  Colbert,  ‘  have  multipled  them¬ 
selves  extraordinarily,’  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  State,  since  the  great  object  should  have  been  ‘  to  in¬ 
struct  the  young  in  that  which  should  render  them  useful  to  the 
public  welfare.’  They  have  turned  out  only  ‘  procureurs,  greffiers, 
sergents,  and  clercs  du  palais,  priests,  and  monks,’  and  it  would 
have  been  advisable  ‘  to  convert  ’  a  certain  number  of  them  ‘  into 
commercial  colleges,  with  marine  charts,  pilotage,  hydrography,’ 
etc.,  so  that  the  kingdom  ‘should  be  as  well  informed  in  commerce 
and  the  liberal  arts  as  it  is  at  present  in  chicanery.’  It  cannot  be 
concealed  that  the  colleges  of  to-day  are  ‘  the  nursery  of  chicaners,’ 
nor  that  ‘  chicaners  are  the  ruin  of  communities.’  A  recognizable 
echo  of  the  words  of  Richelieu,  who  maintained  that  ‘  good  politics 
require  in  a  well-regulated  State  more  masters  in  the  mechanical 
arts  than  masters  in  the  liberal  arts  ;  ’  and  of  the  idea  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  who  assigned  to  the  sciences  for  their  principal  mission  ‘  the 
making  us  masters  and  possessors  of  nature,’  for  the  greatest  good 
of  individuals  and  of  the  State.” 

As  a  result  of  this  overproduction,  and  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  babies,  it  follows  that  there  are  far  too  many  men 
in  France  in  professional  life.  Bismarck’s  “  proletariat  of  Bache¬ 
lors  ”  here  exists  as  the  proletariat  dcs  licencics  and  des  agreges, — - 
the  “  intellectual  proletariat  ”  which  has  become  so  striking  a 
feature  of  modern  society.  “  There  is  no  longer,”  says  M.  Henri 
Berenger  in  the  Revue  des  Revues,  “  in  France  or  in  Germany,  any 
university  degree,  no  matter  how  high,  that  is  a  guarantee  against 
poverty,  or  at  least  against  pecuniary  embarrassment,  more  dis¬ 
tressing  sometimes  than  actual  poverty."  In  France,  these  unfor- 
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tunates  are  largely  the  sons  of  peasants,  workmen,  small  employes, 
or  higher  officials  without  fortune ;  by  dint  of  study  and  privation, 
they  have  succeeded  in  educating  themselves,  and  they  seek  to 
enter  the  higher  walks  of  society  by  virtue  of  their  intelligence 
and  their  university  degrees, — and  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
make  a  living.  Statistics  show  that  their  average  earnings,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  are  insufficient  for  their  support:  while  there  is 
in  Paris  a  certain  number  of  physicians  whose  incomes  range  from 
eight  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  there  is  a 
very  much  greater  number  who  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
an  exercice  louche,  ambiguous  occupation, — to  become  rabatteurs , 
purveyors,  for  the  successful  practitioners,  pourvoyeurs,  caterers, 
for  doubtful  clinics,  etc.  Meanwhile,  there  are  graduated  every 
year  twelve  hundred  new  physicians,  while  there  occur  only  half 
that  number  of  vacancies,  at  the  very  most.  For  the  avocats,  the 
situation  is  somewhat  better,  as  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
members  of  families  in  comfortable  circumstances,  so  that,  while 
not  more  than  one  in  twelve  is  able  to  support  himself  by  his 
profession,  they  still  possess  incomes,  and  they  have  also  the  re¬ 
source  of  the  magistracy,  which  enables  them  to  make  rich  mar¬ 
riages.  The  juges  de  paix,  however,  nearly  all  of  them  licencics 
or  docieurs  en  droit ,  and  nearly  all  of  them  without  private  means, 
receive  only  from  eighteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  francs  a 
year,  “  and  vegetate  miserably  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
common  people.” 

Among  the  professors  and  instructors,  affairs  are  no  better; 
there  are  so  many  licencics  and  agreges — and  the  Universite  creates 
every  year  a  thousand  more  of  the  former  and  a  hundred  of  the 
latter,  while  there  are  only  two  or  three  hundred  vacancies  to 
fill — -that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  obliged  to  become 
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private  tutors,  an  occupation  formerly  held  in  but  slight  esteem. 
Of  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  primary  teachers,  a  hundred 
thousand  at  least  live  in  pecuniary  straits  that  are  but  little  better 
than  the  condition  of  the  very  poor.  In  all  the  great  cities,  never¬ 
theless,  the  competition  for  these  situations  is  excessive, — for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  vacancies  in  the  Paris  schools  there  are,  on  an 
average,  fifteen  thousand  candidates,  a  hundred  candidates  for 
each.  M.  Berenger  enumerates  also  the  proletariat  of  the  engi¬ 
neers,  that  of  officers  of  the  army,  of  the  higher  branches  of  the 
administration,  of  the  artistic  professions,  of  the  politicians  and 
even  of  the  students.  “  In  itself,”  he  says,  “  every  proletariat  is  an 
evil.  It  is  unjust  that  a  man,  while  industrious,  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  celibacy  and  poverty.  And  the  intellectual  proletariat 
is  an  evil  doubly  shameful,  for  it  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the 
promises  of  education,  an  insult  to  the  superiority  of  the  intelli¬ 
gence.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  social  evil  should  be, 
for  the  nations  in  which  it  extends  itself,  and  particularly  for 
France,  a  source  of  infection  throughout  the  whole  organism  ? 
The  souls  of  the  intellectual  proletariats,  according  to  their  nature, 
whether  they  are  fierce  or  sheepish,  will  inevitably  be  disposed 
either  to  servility  or  to  revolt.  A  man  who  does  not  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood  by  means  of  his  profession,  is  often  reduced  to  shameful 
expedients  or  to  bitter  sacrifices.  .  .  .  The  greater  number  of 

the  intellectual  proletariats  are  men  who,  by  the  nature  of  their 
social  functions  (instructors,  engineers,  professors,  employes), 
should  be  above  either  servility  or  corruptibility.  It  is  exactly 
the  contrary  effect  that  is  produced.  They  are  directed  to  be 
proud,  independent,  disinterested,-  and  they  are  placed  under  the 
obligation  of  becoming  either  rebels  or  serfs  !  ” 

To  this  psychological  evil  is  added  the  physiological  one  pro- 
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duced  by  the  sedentary  and  crowded  occupations ;  debased  in 
body  and  mind,  this  very  important  fraction  of  the  population 
becomes  a  permanent  and  constantly  increasing  menace  to  the 
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State.  And  it  is  peculiarly  a  modern  institution  ;  under  the  an¬ 
cient  regime,  such  a  condition  was  almost  unknown.  Many  of 
the  minor  civic  functions  were  then  filled  by  priests,  who  had 
taken  the  vow  of  poverty  and  who  “  are  never  proletariats.”  On 
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the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  corporations  limited  the  number 
of  doctors,  lawyers,  and  professors  to  that  absolutely  necessary, 
and  closed  all  the  liberal  professions  to  the  common  people.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  began  something  like  an  intellectual 
proletariat,  of  which  Diderot  and  Rousseau  were  members,  and 
which  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  The  opening 
of  all  careers  to  the  people  and  the  sudden  development  of  fonc- 
tionnarisme  followed  this  triumph  of  liberty;  the  diminution  in 
the  value  of  money,  some  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  commodities,  some  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.,  combined 
with  circumstances  which  caused  the  salaries  of  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions  to  fail  to  share  in  the  increase  of  those  paid  in  commer¬ 
cial  and  manufacturing  pursuits.  So  that,  in  the  present  day,  a 
commercial  salesman,  a  “  drummer,”  has  a  larger  income  than 
a  university  professor,  and  a  foreman  or  overseer  more  than  a 
magistrate. 

At  a  conference  held  at  the  Sorbonne,  June  5,  1898,  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  set  forth  the  necessity  of  “  reform  in  our  national  system 
of  education,”  with  amplifications  and  demonstrations  that  lent 
new  fuel  to  the  controversy.  “  Mesdamcs  et  Messieurs,”  he  com¬ 
menced,  “  there  are  certain  mournful  truths  with  which  you  are  all 
acquainted.  We  are  at  the  present  moment  surpassed,  and  by  a 
great  deal,  by  other  nations  in  productive  activity.  France  is  no 
longer  an  industrial  or  commercial  power  of  the  first  order.  Our 
colonies  will  not  save  us  unless  we  know  how  to  make  the  most 
of  them.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  we  are  in  need  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  reforms ;  every  one  knows  also  that  the  reform  which  in¬ 
cludes  and  regulates  all  the  others  is  that  of  the  individual.  But 
it  is  too  late,  is  it  not,  to  reform,  among  us,  all  the  adult  individ¬ 
uals  settled  in  their  convictions.  It  is,  then,  upon  the  rising  gene- 
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ration  that  we  must  act ;  we  must  educate  our  children  in  such  a 
fashion  that  they  shall  be  more  healthful  and  stronger  than  we. 

“  Now,  there  are  terrible  discrepancies  between  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  given  to  the  greater  number  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes  and  that  which  they  will  have  to  receive  in  active 
life. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  tentative  and  contradictory  modifica¬ 
tions  which  have  been  introduced  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  the  prospectuses,  notwithstanding  the  overloadings  and 
the  transformations,  the  secondary  classic  education  has  remained 
substantially  what  it  was  under  the  ancient  regime.  (It  is  not  so 
well  imparted,  that  is  all.) 

“  What  is  there  to  say  ?  Everything  has  changed ;  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  applied  science  have  profoundly  modified  the  conditions 
of  life  for  individuals  and  for  peoples,  and  the  very  face  of  the 
earth ;  the  definite  reign  of  manufactures  and  commerce  has 
arrived ;  we  are  a  democratic  and  industrial  society,  menaced,  or 
rather  already  half  ruined,  by  the  competition  of  powerful  nations; 
and  the  children  of  our  small  bourgeoisie  and  a  number  of  the 
children  of  the  people  spend  eight  years  in  learning — very  badly — - 
the  same  things  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  taught  formerly — very 
well — in  a  monarchical  society,  in  a  France  whose  supremacy  was 
recognized  by  Europe  and  at  an  epoch  when  Latin  was  the  inter¬ 
national  language,  to  the  sons  of  the  nobles,  of  the  magistracy, 
and  of  the  privileged  classes ! 

“Is  not  this  a  brazen  anachronism?  And  the  belief  in  the 
present  utility  of  this  education,  is  it  not  an  extravagant  prejudice  ? 

“  But  I  should  be  suspicious  of  this  a  priori  argument  if  I  did 
not  feel  it  to  be  confirmed  by  my  personal  experience,  and,  I  will 
add,  by  yours,  Messieurs,  for  your  case  is  more  or  less  similar  to 
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mine ;  and  it  is  this  which  permits  me  to  speak  of  myself  here 
without  offence  to  modesty.” 

Then  he  went  on  to  quote — with  sufficient  fairness — the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  the  classical  education, — how  that 
we  were  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins ; 
that  in  learning  their  language  we  learned  our  own,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  that  we 
thereby  were  put  in  communication  with  a  glorious  past,  that 
we  were  connected  with  the  most  illustrious  of  traditions,  that  our 
horizon  was  extended ;  that  these  studies  constituted  for  us  the 
best  mental  discipline,  these  ancient  writings  were  treasures  of 
the  mind  and  of  exalted  thoughts ;  that  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  the  classic  studies  were  formerly  called  the  humanities ;  that 
we  drew  from  them  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  taste,  the  sentiments 
of  order  and  of  measure ;  that  these  languages  and  these  litera¬ 
tures  were  excellent  instructors,  etc. 

“  Now,  at  the  hour  which  is  striking,”  he  continued,  “  I  no 
longer  know  a  wrord  of  Greek,  and  it  does  not  happen  to  me  three 
times  in  the  year  to  read  Latin  ;  life  is  too  short.  But  perhaps 
those  languages,  which  to-day  I  neglect,  have  left  in  me  a  fund  of 
noble  emotions  and  of  ideas  by  which  I  still  continue  to  profit, 
without  being  conscious  of  it. — Frankly,  I  don’t  believe  a  word 
of  it. 

“  Every  time  that  I  think  of  some  work  of  antiquity,  I  am 
obliged  to  admit  that  I  do  not  arrive  at  it  directly.  It  appears  to 
me  only  through  the  enriched  versions  which  have  been  given  of 
it  by  the  French  classics,  and,  to  enhance  it,  through  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  contemporary  criticism.  And  even  its  beauty  is 
apparent  to  me  only  through  the  comparison  which  1  make  of  it 
with  works  nearer  my  time. 
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“  What  is  it,  in  fact,  this  famous  treasury  of  general  ideas,  of 
educational  ideas,  of  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures  enjoy 
the  monopoly  ? 

“We  will  speak  of  Greek  only,  of  which,  even  in  the  higher 
education,  a  thorough  knowledge  is  possessed  only  by  a  few 
specialists.  This  treasury,  pretended  unique  and  not  to  be  re¬ 
placed,  consists  of  some  pages  of  Lucretius,  of  which  the  principal 
interest  consists  in  their  being  vaguely  Darwinian ;  there  are  some 
scenes  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  nearly  always  inferior  to  the  imita¬ 
tions  which  Moliere  has  made  of  them ;  there  are,  in  Virgil,  some 
fragments  of  the  Georgica,  which  are  not  worth  similar  passages 
of  Lamartine  and  Michelet,  and  the  loves  of  Dido,  which  are  not 
worth  the  Racinian  amours  of  Berenice  or  of  Roxane;  there  are 
the  chapters  of  Tacitus  on  Nero;  there  are,  in  the  epistles  of 
Horace,  the  wisdom  of  Beranger  and  of  Sarcey ;  there  is  the 
eclecticism,  already  Cousinian,  of  the  philosophical  compilations 
of  Cicero;  there  is  the  theatrical  stoicism  of  the  letters  and  the 
treatises  of  Seneca ;  and  there  is,  finally,  the  rhetoric,  sage  but 
nearly  always  wearisome,  of  Titus  Livy  and  of  the  Conciones, 
Nothing  more,  truly. 

“  Now,  this  will  be  found,  in  the  first  place,  in  its  entirety, 
gathered  all  together  by  Montaigne  alone,  then,  the  whole  of  it, 
scattered  through  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  poets, 
dramatists,  moralists,  philosophers,  orators,  where  we  have  only 
to  £-0  and  take  it.  All  the  ‘  marrow  and  substance  ’  of  antiquity, 
our  own  classics,  since  the  sixteenth  century,  have  assimilated. 
They  have  digested  it  for  us.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  do  over 
again  a  task  which  they  have  done  so  well,  and  to  recommence 
uselessly,  on  our  own  account,  this  long  digestion  ? 

“  In  reality,  and  we  are  very  conscious  of  it,  it  is  not  to  the 
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Greeks  nor  to  the  Romans  (unless  in  a  very  accidental  and  very 
indirect  manner)  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  formation  of  our 
heart  and  our  mind.  But  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Scriptures ; 
it  is  to  the  classic  French  writers,  it  is  to  Montaigne,  to  Pascal,  to 
La  Bruyere,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  to  Voltaire  and  to  Rousseau ; 
it  is  to  Chateaubriand,  to  Lamartine,  to  Vigny,  to  Michelet,  to 
Sainte-Beuve,  to  Renan,  and  to  others  of  our  own  household. 

“And,  because  I  have  passed  a  dozen  years  of  my  life  in 
learning  Latin  and  Greek,  I  become  more  and  more  convinced 
that  I  know  nothing.  I  am  ignorant  of  English,  which  is  spoken 
by  half  the  world,  and  I  know  so  little  German  that  it  is  a  pity. 
You  will  say  to  me  that  it  depended  only  upon  myself  to  learn 
them  when  I  was  young ;  but,  is  it  my  fault  if,  like  almost  all 
other  children,  I  had  at  my  disposal  only  a  faculty  for  intellectual 
work  very  limited  and  mediocre  in  quality,  and  which  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  these  dead  languages  the  study  of  which  was  imposed 
upon  me  by  a  blind  tradition  and  from  which  I  was  to  reap  so 
little  advantage  ? 

“  The  beauty  of  German  and  the  beauty  of  English,  which  I 
perceive  by  glimpses  to  be  so  rich,  so  profound,  are  closed  to  me. 
I  am  not  even  capable  of  travelling  profitably.  I  have  forgotten 
the  little  which  I  knew  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences ; 
my  limbs  are  awkward ;  I  have  not  even  a  mechanical  trade ;  and 
I  would  be,  in  a  desert  isle,  the  worst  equipped  of  Robinson 
Crusoes.  I  am  good  for  nothing  but  to  write.  And  even  that,  I 
would  not  venture  to  swear  that  it  is  to  my  Latin  that  I  owe  it ; 
for  neither  you  nor  I  pretend  to  write  more  purely,  after  all,  than 
Louis  Veuillot,  who  followed  only  the  ‘  mittuclle  ’  [Monitorial  or 
Lancasterian  system  of  education],  nor  than  George  Sand,  who 
did  not  ‘  do  her  classics.’  Well,  then? 
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“  I  say  that  a  bachchcr  es  Icttrcs  inoycn ,  that  is  to  say,  a  fine 
young  man  who  knows  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  who,  in 
revenge,  knows  the  living  languages  no  better,  neither  geography 
nor  the  natural  sciences,  is  a  monster,  a  miracle  of  nothingness 
(tin  prodige  dc  ucant).” 

Among  the  “  tentative  and  contradictory  modifications  ”  of 
which  M.  Lemaitre  complains  as  having  been  introduced  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  may  be  cited  a  certain  recognition  of  the 
development  which  the  sciences  have  manifested  and  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  introduce  some  study  of  them  into  the  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  and  even  into  the  primary.  But,  as  this  has  been  done 
without  dropping  any  of  the  older  courses,  the  result  has  been  to 
endeavor  to  force  the  absorption,  by  the  present  generation,  of 
double  or  triple  the  amount  of  information  furnished  by  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  the  preceding  one,  with  disastrous  results. 
The  great  preoccupation  with  the  glittering  prize  of  the  bacca- 
laureat  leads  the  student  to  reject  or  neglect  in  his  course  of 
studies  everything  that  does  not  tend  directly  to  that  object ;  “  and 
the  unhappy  youth  does  not  comprehend  that  this  dangerous 
operation  contributes  in  the  strongest  degree  to  his  probable 
failure.”  “  I  leave  to  one  side,”  continues  M.  Emile  Gebhart,  in 
the  Journal  dcs  Dcbats,  “  the  unwholesome  agitation  in  families, 
the  delusion  in  which  the  candidates  remain,  partly  through  the 
fault  of  their  parents,  concerning  a  diploma  carried  away  by  means 
of  personal  favor.  .  .  .  But  the  evil,  the  great  evil,  is  in  the 

perversity  of  spirit  which  habitually  affects  a  multitude  of  students, 
who  concern  themselves  only  with  looking  in  the  urn  that  they 
may  select  a  good  ticket.” 

It  is  by  no  means,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  all  one-sided.  There  are  eloquent  champions  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  classics,  not  only  for  the  exceptional  and  more 
favored  students, — as  most  of  the  reformers  advocate, — but  for  all. 


The  first  witness  to  be  quoted  against  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  was 
M.  Jules  Lemaitie  himself, — in  the  Debuts,  only  four  years  ago,  he 
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had  preached  in  one  of  his  weekly  feuilletons  to  this  effect: 

•  •  •  F°r  my  part,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that,  to  be  ac¬ 

quainted  with  Latin,  that  is  a  very  valuable  aid,  I  will  not  say  to 
write  with  originality  or  with  brilliancy,  but  not  to  write  badly  in 
french.  It  is  my  Latin  which  assures  me  the  correctness  of  my 
syntax,  which  permits  me  to  avoid  improprieties,  to  keep  the  real 
meaning  of  words,  to  strengthen  them  sometimes  by  restoring  to 
them  their  etymological  signification.  It  is  again  to  my  Latin  that 
I  owe  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  writers  of  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  to  communicate  with  them  freely.  .  .  .  And  it  is  not 

true,  either,  that  these  exercises  are  so  difficult,  nor  that  the  time 
which  is  bestowed  upon  them  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  are  drawn  from  them.  For  him  who,  having  made 
the  effort,  does  not  succeed,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  in  writing 
good,  honest  Latin,  I  doubt  whether  he  will  be  able  to  ever  shine 
very  brilliantly  in  any  other  intellectual  labor.” 

When  confronted  with  these  evident  contradictions,  the  emi¬ 
nent  Academicien  avowed  frankly  that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
“  I  do  not  conceal  my  variations — neither  these  nor  others.  I 
have  changed  my  opinions  in  literature,  in  politics,  in  religious 
matters,  and  I  do  not  consider  myself  definitely  settled  upon  any¬ 
thing  important.  Everything  changes  here  below;  should  we 
alone  have  the  privilege  of  escaping  this  universal  law  of  trans¬ 
formation,  and  of  reaching  the  perfect  truth  at  the  first  attempt  ?  ” 
But  he  maintained  that  his  latest  utterances  expressed  his  profound 
convictions,  arrived  at  through  serious  contemplation,  and  probably 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  his  earlier,  ill-considered  opinions. 

Even  in  his  own  camp,  some  of  his  statements  are  questioned. 
M.  Bertrand,  while  maintaining  practically  the  same  views,  ob¬ 
jects  to  exaggerations.  He  protests  against  the  statement  that  a 
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bachelier  es  lettres  moyen,  who  knows  neither  Latin,  Greek,  the 
living  languages,  geography,  nor  the  natural  sciences,  is  a  “miracle 
of  nothingness.”  “A  Bachelor  is  not  a  miracle  in  any  sense  of 
the  word,  and  even  knows  ‘a  little  of  everything  in  the  French 
fashion,’  as  Montaigne  said.  To  call  any  one  ‘the  last  of  men,’ 
that  is  nearly  always  excessive, — the  next  to  the  last  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  in  the  majority  of  cases;  we  should  discourage  no  one, 
And  there  may  be  seen  here  immediately  the  consequences  of  an 
exaggeration  doubtless  oratorical :  ‘  M.  J.  Lemaitre  states,’  writes 
M.  E.  Demolins,  ‘  that  a  Bachelor  is  a  miracle  of  nothingness.  As 
it  is  on  this  nothingness  that  there  has  been  erected  the  licence  and 
the  agregation  [University  degrees],  which  are  only  a  continuation 
of  the  baccalaureat,  .  .  .  ’  I  cut  off  the  quotation  in  time,  so 

as  not  to  render  myself  an  accomplice  in  an  affront  addressed  to 
my  colleagues.  It  is  no  longer  a  dilemma,  it  is  a  sorites,  and 
the  argument  is  not  any  the  better  for  it.  There  is  good  reason 
for  complaining  of  the  decadence  of  the  study  of  logic  in  our 
country.” 

Among  the  more  earnest  protestations  which  these  revo¬ 
lutionary  attacks  have  called  forth  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
M.  Alfred  Fouillee,  member  of  the  Institute,  addressed  to  the 
Temps  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  discourses  of  MINI.  Le¬ 
maitre  and  Lavisse.  While  admitting  that  Greek  is  not  necessary 
for  all  students,  and  that  an  hour  a  week  would  be  enough  to 
devote  to  it  in  the  majority  of  cases,  he  continues:  “As  to  Latin, 
the  mother-language  of  our  own,  a  language  national  and  inter¬ 
national  both  at  once,  it  should  remain  obligatory  for  all.  Foreign 
nations  maintain  with  a  jealous  care  the  study  of  the  classics ;  for 
several  years,  now,  America  has  been  extending  them  and  favoring 
them  by  all  means  available,  thus  comprehending  better  than  we 
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do  good  democratic  politics.  By  giving  to  foreign  nations  the 
example  of  abandoning  Latin,  a  proposal  quite  natural  to  be  made 
to  the  French  by  the  foreigners  themselves,  France  would  be  pro¬ 
nouncing  her  own  decline. 

“  But  the  manner  in  which  Latin  is  taught  to-day  is  faulty. 
Instead  of  interminable  classes  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  we 
should  be  contented  with  two  classes  of  two  hours  a  week,  while 
proscribing  the  abuse  of  grammar,  of  philology,  of  metre,  and 
giving  the  first  place  to  the  version  and  to  the  explanation  of  the 
authors.  Two  translations  a  week  are  sufficient,  and  constitute, 
while  at  the  same  time  exercising  the  mind,  the  best  method  of 
learning  French  itself.  There  will  thus  remain,  for  the  sciences,  a 
number  of  classes  more  than  sufficient.  .  .  .  All  that  will  be 

effected  against  the  instruction  in  the  classics  and  against  the  study 
of  Latin  will  be  effected  against  France  and  against  the  university, 
to  the  profit  of  the  enemies  of  France  and  of  the  rivals  or  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  Universite.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the  classic 
studies  are  maintained  at  a  high  level,  the  more  of  a  literary  value 
they  will  have,  and,  above  all,  of  philosophical  range  and  influence, 
and  the  better  they  will  assure,  with  the  international  influence  of 
our  country,  of  our  literature,  of  our  philosophy,  of  our  sociology, 
the  national  pre-eminence  of  the  Universite  de  France,  the  grand 
bulwark  of  liberal  ideas. 

“  We  cannot,  therefore,  while  at  the  same  time  pursuing 
practical  ends,  make  too  firm  a  stand  against  the  spirit  of  utili¬ 
tarianism  displayed  by  the  adversaries  of  classical  studies,  when 
they  ask,  for  example,  with  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  Latin  in  order  to  study  the  Code  or  to  practise 
medicine  or  surgery !  A  line  of  reasoning  which  would  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  history  as  useless  for  doctors,  and  of  the 
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sciences  as  useless  for  avocats.  So  long  as  the  modern  instruc¬ 
tion  presents  itself  as  a  competitor  of  the  classic ;  so  long  as,  with 
one  year  the  less  and  less  difficult  studies,  it  claims  unjustly 
‘  equality ;  ’  so  long  as  it  asserts  itself  as  a  coming  rival  of  the 
social  functions  and  the  great  schools,  in  aspiring  to  be  a  furnisher 
of  Faculties  of  medicine  and  of  law,  in  fabricating  cheaper  bach- 
eliers  and  superfluous  fonctionnaires, — all  those  who  have  at  heart 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation  should  repel  it  as  antinational. 
Let  it  renounce  altogether  the  baccalaureat ;  let  it  cease  to  ape  the 
classic,  to  study  Homer  and  Sophocles  in  French;  let  it  reduce 
its  term  to  four  or  five  years,  let  it  turn  itself  exclusively  and  defi¬ 
nitely  toward  manufactures,  commerce,  agriculture,  the  colonial 
service, — there  will  it  find  its  only  reason  for  being,  its  honorable 
method  of  serving  the  nation  in  its  own  manner  and  in  its  own 
domain,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  ruin  of  the  higher  liberal 
studies  and,  by  this  very  means,  of  the  influence  of  France.” 

Setting  aside  this  plea,  the  innovators  bring  forward  their 
measures  of  reform,  in  which  there  are  certain  variations,  and 
insist  upon  the  need  of  immediate  action.  The  discourse  of 
M.  Lavisse  at  the  Sorbonne,  already  cited,  was  pronounced  at 
the  instance  of  M.  Gabriel  Konvalot,  explorer  and  colonizer,  and 
when  the  latter  was  asked  why  he  had  instigated  this  iconoclasm, 
he  replied  directly:  “We  are  using  our  most  earnest  endeavors 
to  obtain  colonial  reforms.  After  many  vain  attempts,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  France  cannot  secure  her  greatness 
abroad  until  after  having  realized  the  necessary  improvements  at 
home.  The  first  of  all  should  be  that  in  our  national  system  of 
instruction.”  And  when  the  orator  of  the  day  had  finished, 
M.  Bonvalot  set  forth  the  necessity  of  reform : 

“  You  have  thronged  here  to  hear  M.  Lavisse,  and  I  am  un- 
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willing  to  let  you  depart  without  having  called  your  attention  to 
the  problems  which  the  French  have  to  solve  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  under  penalty  of  steady  decline : 

“  Our  debt  has  reached  the  sum  of  thirty-five  milliards. 

“  The  deficit  to  be  provided  for  this  year  is  eighty-six  millions. 

“  Our  fonctionnaires  cost  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  mil¬ 
lions,  and  their  number  increases  daily. 

“  Our  colonies  have  not  yet  a  real  colonial  army. 

“  Nearly  all  of  them  are  badly  governed. 

“  They  are  not  in  any  efficient  state  of  defence. 

“  Our  reputation  has  been  impaired  throughout  the  whole 
world. 

“  We  spend  our  time  discussing  whether  we  shall  break  our 
eggs  at  the  big  end  or  the  little  end,  etc. 

“  Our  political  administration  at  home  and  abroad  is  such 
that  England  has  just  treated  us  with  a  lack  of  consideration  that 
would  not  be  endured  by  the  Turk,  the  sick  man  of  the  East, 
Are  we  going'  to  figure  as  the  sick  man  of  the  West  ? 

“All  around  me  are  the  sighs  and  the  complaints  of  the  dis¬ 
couraged,  the  shrugging  of  the  shoulders  of  the  indifferent. 

“  Terrified  observers  look  around  in  all  directions,  like  Sister 
Ann,  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  rescuer  coming. 

“  The  thoughtful  bring  up  the  question  of  an  alliance  with  our 
vanquishers  on  the  East. 

“  Others,  who  see  far,  begin  to  speak  of  neutralizing  France! 

“  It  was  such  as  these  who,  twenty  years  ago,  conceived  mag¬ 
nificent  plans  which  are  to-day  totally  reversed. 

“  It  was  such  as  these  who  formerly  believed  that  France  had 
a  great  part  to  play ;  to-day,  they  are  completely  overwhelmed. 

“  We  have  arrived  at  our  end,  they  say,  we  are  decomposing; 
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private  interests  have  ruined  in  some  measure  our  nationality  so 
vivacious.  We  are  as  divided  as  we  were  in  Caesar’s  time,  and  we 
are  at  the  mercy  of  an  invader.  We  have  lost  the  idea  of  the 
national  honor,  and  we  are  scarcely  moved  by  the  most  arrogant 
summons  addressed  to  us.  As  to  the  honor  of  the  flag,  that  has 
become  a  superannuated  formula.” 

And  he  went  on  to  state  that  every  day  he  was  consulted  by 
young  men  as  to  what  openings  there  might  be  for  them  in  the 
colonies.  When  he  asks  them  their  peculiar  qualifications,  they 
reply  that  they  are  bacheliers  and  licencics,  that,  in  fact,  they  are 
qualified  for  nothing  but  to  be  fonctionnaires,  but — as  they  have 
not  had  parents  with  sufficient  influence  or  energy,  as  they 
have  not  been  pistonnes — they  have  not  been  able  to  secure  any 
public  position.  The  little  German  and  English  they  have  learned 
at  college,  they  have  forgotten ;  they  cannot  speak  any  living 
language  but  their  own,  they  have  no  commercial  or  industrial 
training  of  any  sort.  And  they  depart  in  a  state  of  stupefaction 
that,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  despite  their  university  edu¬ 
cation,  they  are  of  no  practical  use.  “  My  conviction  is,  that,  since 
the  actual  economical  conditions  demand  another  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  instruction,  the  Universite  should  change  its  instru¬ 
ments,  its  method,  and  furnish  us  with  such  young  Frenchmen  as 
France  calls  for.  .  .  .  We  will  not  offer  our  university  profes¬ 

sors  the  affront  of  believing  that  they  hope  to  combat  with  success 
the  natural  laws  of  the  development  of  peoples,  and  that  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  necessities  of  the  present  hour.  ...” 

As  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  suppressing  the  bacca- 
laureat,  which  all  the  innovators  regard  as  the  principal  foe, — as 
at  present  established, — it  is  proposed  to  repeal  or  to  modify  the 
law  which  grants  a  diminution  of  military  service  to  the  holders 
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of  university  degrees,  to  render  more  difficult  the  entrance  to  all 
these  professional  careers,  so  that  in  superior  positions  there  shall 
be  only  superior  individuals.  “It  is  necessary,”  says  M.  Berenger 
in  substance,  “  that  the  universities  should  make  fewer  doctors, 
fewer  agreges,  and  that  they  should  turn  them  out  better  qualified 
for  science  and  for  practical  life.  Instead  of  producing  engineers 
inferior  to  foremen,  doctors  of  law  inferior  to  shipping-clerks,  let 
the  universities  create  true  scientists  and  true  professionals,  and 
let  them  no  longer  be  mere  manufactories  of  the  intellectual  pro¬ 
letariat.  But  how  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  the  mothers  and  in 
the  imaginations  of  the  sons  the  absurd  prestige  of  fonction- 
narisme  ?  A  reform  in  manners  and  customs  alone  will  be  effica¬ 
cious.  There  must  be  killed,  with  repeated  attacks  of  logic,  of 
irony,  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  liberal  professions  in  the 
French  mind.  A  campaign  of  opinion,  by  books,  the  stage,  and 
the  newspapers,  will  be  the  first  necessity ;  but  when  it  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  the  younger  generation  and  to 
the  mothers  that  they  need  expect  no  military  dispense  because  of 
their  diplomas,  and  that  the  liberal  careers  are  less  likely  than 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  conduct  them  to  fortune,  the 
number  of  the  intellectual  proletariat  will  diminish, — at  least,  it 
may  be  hoped  so.” 

M.  Combes  proposes  the  suppression  of  the  baccalaureat 
altogether ;  M.  Gebhart,  for  the  entrance  to  all  public  offices  and 
all  special  schools  only,  and  its  retention  in  the  university  grades 
but  with  clearly  defined  programmes,  one  purely  literary,  the 
other  purely  scientific.  M.  Bertrand  cries :  “  Do  not  reform  it, 
suppress  it.  Do  not  reform  it,  for  it  is  essentially  bad, — of  a 
coarse-grained  and  cheap-looking  stone  you  will  never  succeed  in 
making  anything  but  a  very  ugly  statue.  Because  it  is,  at  the 
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bottom,  bad  and  detestable, — these  are,  I  think,  the  two  principal 
reasons.”  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  declares  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
“‘uncrowning’  the  French  intellect;  of  suppressing  the  Facultes 
des  lettres,  the  College  de  France,  the  Ecole  normale  superieure, 
the  Ecole  des  halites  etudes,  nor  the  Ecole  des  chartes.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  abolishing  the  higher  culture,  of  which  the  secondary 
classic  education  is  a  condition,  and,  consequently*  it  is  not  a 
question  of  destroying  this  education,  but  of  determining  whether 
it  is  reasonable  to  maintain  it  as  at  present,  for  the  majority  of  the 
children  of  the  bourgeoisie,  great  and  small.” 

His  programme  of  the'  new  system  of  education  includes 
several  heads.  First,  a  course  of  French  literature  and  language, 
with  a  great  stress  upon  “  our  classics  of  the  seventeenth  century.” 
Second,  a  practical  course  in  modern  languages,  especially  German 
and  English.  Third,  instruction  in  history  and  geography,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter, — “  for  it  seems  to  me  well  that  the  first  thing 
to  know  should  be  the  figure  of  our  planet.”  Fourth,  instruction 
in  algebra,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history, — not 
carried  too  far.  Fifth,  physical  exercises,  sports,  gymnastics,  visits 
to  workshops  and  manufactories.  Every  child  to  learn  a  mechani¬ 
cal  trade  ;  and  a  good  third  of  each  day  to  be  devoted  to  this 
section.  He  would  have  added  a  sixth  course,  of  philosophy  and 
of  morality,  but  that  he  intended  that,  in  all  the  departments, 
and  especially  in  those  of  literature  and  history,  the  professors 
should  be,  “  by  the  reflections  which  they  would  introduce  in  the 
course  of  their  instruction,  and  by  the  manner  even  in  which  they 
would  instruct,  professors  of  morality  and  of  philosophy  them¬ 
selves.”  “  This  modern  secondary  education — which,  moreover, 
would  not  be  uniform  and  which  would  vary  as  to  the  propor¬ 
tionate  ‘  doses  ’  of  various  branches  according  to  locality — would 
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be  for  children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  After  that, 
they  should  ‘  specialize,’  decidedly.  Some  of  them  should  enter 
in  the  grand  lycees  which  we  would  preserve,  there  to  complete 
their  scientific  studies  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Ecole 
polyteclmique  or  for  Saint-Cyr.  Others  would  travel.  Others 
would  go  to  pass  a  year  in  an  English  college  or  in  a  German 
gymnasium.  Others  would  enter  at  once  into  commerce  or  manu¬ 
factures.  Others  would  complete  their  instruction  themselves, 
developing  their  minds  freely  in  the  manner  they  preferred. 

“  We  will  suppress  the  baccalaureat,  in  letters  or  in  the 
sciences.  We  will  replace  it  by  notes  given  and  certificates  de¬ 
livered  in  the  modern  lycees,  and,  under  the  paternal  control  of 
the  State,  in  the  free  establishments.”  When  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  realizing  this  “  so  sensible  dream,”  the  question  arises  as 
to  where  to  find  the  professors  for  it ;  and  they  must  be  excellent 
ones.  M.  Lemaitre  hopes  that  the  present  instructors  will  rise  to 
the  emergency,  because,  “  being  more  free,  they  will  take  more 
interest  in  their  task.”  Then  the  classics,  needing  fewer,  will  lend 
some  to  the  new,  practical  branches.  This  question  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  troubles  others  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  system.  If 
the  educational  institutions  are  free,  the  instructors  or  the  directors 
“  will  have  no  means  of  being  able  to  guarantee  that  the  scholar 
has  prosecuted  his  studies  successfully ;  .  .  .  it  is  very  clear 

that,  to  please  certain  families,  who  are  good  clients,  the  director 
will  deliver  diplomas  to  pupils  who  have  only  an  instruction  either 
insufficient  or  different  from  that  of  the  official  programmes.  A 
control  will  be  necessary,”  says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  hncydo- 
pediqtic.  “ .  .  .  The  reform  of  the  baccalaureat  thus  takes  on 

the  appearance  of  a  machine  directed  against  the  system  of  free 
instruction,  and  this  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  when  the 
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author  of  the  project  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so, 
perhaps. 

“  There  is  a  solution, — to  have,  as  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
England,  autonomous  universities.  This  has  been  thought  of, 
and  the  project  is  under  consideration.” 

M.  Brunetiere,  writing  in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  MoncLes,  while 
not  entirely  converted  to  the  new,  scientific  system  of  education, 
approves  of  the  conversion  of  facultes  into  universities  provided 
that  the  universities  are  “  autonomous  and  independent,  in  the 
German  and  American  fashion.”  These  will  not  be  possible  so 
long  as  the  occupants  of  their  chairs  are  selected  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  from  a  list  of  three  or  four  presented  to  him 
by  the  Conseil  general  of  the  Universite — of  which  list  he  fre¬ 
quently  nominates  the  last,  nor  while  the  occupant  of  a  new  chair 
which  may  be  founded  by  a  legacy  or  a  donation  must  be  named 
by  the  Universite.  With  respect  to  the  substitution  for  the  bacca- 
laureat  of  certificates  delivered  in  the  modern  lycees,  “  under  the 
paternal  control  of  the  State,”  M.  Brunetiere  declares  that  this  will 
result  practically  in  the  realization  of  “  the  monstrous  proposi¬ 
tion  ”  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Burdeau,  that 
admission  to  all  the  higher  schools  should  be  reserved  only  for 
those  who  had  at  least  finished  their  studies  in  a  State  institution. 
“Thus,  in  conformity  with  the  Napoleonic  ideal,  there  will  be 
reconstructed,  on  the  ruins  of  free  education,  the  monopoly  of 
State  education.”  The  present  Conseil  superieur  de  l' instruction 
pnblique ,  he  asserts,  is  the  “  product  of  the  impulse  of  anger  and 
hatred”  of  Jules  P'erry ;  “an  instrument  of  combat  at  the  service 
of  a  political  party.”  The  real  reform,  democratic  and  social, 
which  he  advocates,  consists  in  introducing  into  the  Conseil,  as 
formerly,  under  the  Empire,  “  of  soldiers,  sailors,  magistrates, 
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engineers,  and  even  bishops  and  cardinals.”  For  it  is  on  the  in¬ 
troduction  into  this  new  modern  system  of  education  of  religious 
instruction  that  he  insists ;  he  takes  for  his  text  the  saying  of 
Lamenais :  “Human  society  is  founded  upon  mutual  giving,  or 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  man  to  man,  or  of  each  man  to  all  men,  and 
sacrifice  is  the  essence  of  all  true  society.”  Now,  as  strictly  scien¬ 
tific  education  is  powerless  to  bring  about  any  such  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  seek  some  other. 

To  supervise  the  education  of  youth  is  not  enough,  it  is  now 
considered  necessary  to  devise  some  plan  for  looking  after  the 
adult,  in  the  period  between  his  leaving  school  and  joining  the 
regiment,  of  completing  the  instruction,  probably  incomplete  or 
largely  forgotten,  imparted  to  him  in  his  minority.  Congresses 
have  been  held  to  discuss  this  question,  at  Havre  and  Bordeaux 
in  1895,  and  in  other  cities, — it  has  been  unanimously  decided  that 
it  is  necessary  to  bell  the  cat,  but  the  method  of  doing  so  is  yet 
unfound.  M.  Chasteau,  in  L' Education  nationale ,  proposed  a 
method  to  his  own  satisfaction, — the  instructors  were  to  be  found 
among  the  present  school-teachers ;  instead  of  devoting  their  six 
hours  a  day  to  the  children,  they  would  give  them  only  four,  and 
the  other  two  to  the  adults  in  the  evening  classes.  In  order  to 
persuade  the  probably  unwilling  adults  to  come  to  these  classes, 
he  would  grant  a  dispensation  of  one  year  of  military  service  to 
all  those  who  could  produce  a  certificate  of  having  attended  them 
regularly,  and  of  having  profited  by  them.  M.  Francisque  Sarcey, 
among  others,  considered  this  plan  open  to  a  great  many  objec¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  equivalent,  in  the  end,  he  said,  to  granting  a 
two  years’  service,  instead  of  three,  to  everybody,  which  the  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  declare  to  be  incompatible  with  the  national  de¬ 
fence.  “  Where  is  the  instructor  who  would  not  deliver  to  an 
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adult  of  his  commune  such  a  certificate  ?  ”  Moreover,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  newer  regime,  who  had  so  profited  by  their  instruction 
between  six  and  thirteen  that  they  would  have  no  need  of  this 
supplementary  course,  would  have  to  pay  for  their  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  by  being  exempt  from  this  reprieve  of  a  year.  The  better- 
educated  sons  of  well-to-do  families,  too,  who  have  no  need  of  this 
course,  would  also  see  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  serving  a 
year  longer  under  the  colors  than  the  dullards.  Also,  he  objected 
to  this  offering  of  a  year’s  exemption  from  military  duty  as  a 
reward.  Affront  to  the  army.  Though  it  is  already  done  to 
certain  classes  of  young  men  eminent  in  their  studies,  it  is  not 
done  as  a  favor,  he  says.  La  patrie  declares  to  these  young  men 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  greater  value  of  their  time,  of  the 
lines  of  investigation  which  they  are  pursuing,  of  their  superior 
intelligence,  she  trusts  that  they  will  render  her  a  greater  service 
in,  etc.  Not  at  all  because  every  citizen  would  rejoice  to  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  a  year’s  service  under  the  colors,  oh !  no.  Thus  are 
even  critics  led  astray  by  fine  phrases. 

The  necessity  of  some  such  measures  is  evident.  Statistics 
taken  among  the  regiments  show  a  surprisingly  large  number  of 
absolutely  illiterate  recruits.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the 
better  method  of  imparting  instruction  to  these  tardy  scholars 
would  be  by  means  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  experiments,  magic- 
lanterns,  the  blackboard,  etc. ;  and,  indeed,  such  measures  have 
already  been  adopted  in  many  localities  in  Paris  and  the  provinces. 
I  he  instructors  and  lecturers  may  include  all  classes  of  profes¬ 
sional  men,  without  being  limited  to  the  pedagogues.  The  primary 
school  in  each  commune  offers  a  suitable  room,  the  school-books 
and  the  school  apparatus  may  be  used,  and  the  Maire  may  look  in 
from  time  to  time  to  give  the  necessary  official  sanction. 
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There  are  others,  more  sanguine  than  M.  Sarccy.  Among 
them  is  M.  Edouard  Petit,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  move¬ 
ment  which  brought  about  the  congresses  of  Havre  and  of  Bor- 


MENU  FOR  A  MEDICAL  GRADUATE’S  DINNER. 

Facsimile  of  a  design  by  Georges  Meunier. 

deaux  and  the  renovation  of  the  evening  school.  Already  there 
are  more  than  four  hundred  societies  established  in  France  to  aid 
in  this  work  of  popular  education.  I  he  eldest  of  them,  the  1  oly- 
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technique,  the  Philotechnique,  the  Union  frangaise  de  la  jeunesse, 
the  Union  de  la  Jeunesse  republicaine,  are  supplemented  by 
younger  and  still  more  enterprising  associations.  “  More  and 
more  am  I  persuaded,”  says  M.  Raoul  Allier,  “that  the  admirable 
social  institution,  which  in  England  and  the  United  States  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  one  conquest  to  another,  may  suddenly  appear  in  our 
midst.  The  elements  of  it  exist  here  already.  There  is  wanting 
nothing  but  a  man  to  establish  this  great  synthetic  work.” 

With  regard  to  the  higher  universities,  various  cries  of  alarm 
are  raised.  M.  Ferdinand  Lot,  in  the  Revue  politique  et  parle- 
mentaire ,  January,  1898,  compares  at  considerable  length  the 
details  of  the  university  budgets  in  France  and  in  Germany.  That 
for  all  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  the  former  has  a  grand 
total,  in  round  numbers,  of  sixteen  million  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  francs,  while  for  the  twenty-one  German  uni¬ 
versities  it  is  the  equivalent  of  twenty-six  million  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thousand  francs, — a  difference  of  more  than  ten 
millions.  The  total  revenue  of  the  latter  is,  however,  much 
larger,  for  the  professors  are  obliged  to  deliver  only  one  gratuitous 
course  a  week,  while  for  all  their  private  lessons  the  students  pay. 
The  figures  for  the  faculties  of  the  universities  give  a  total  for 
France  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  hundred  and  twenty -four 
in  Paris,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  the  provinces,  while  for 
Germany  there  is  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  professors 
and  two  hundred  and  ten  docents,  or  instructors,  of  which  only 
eighty-nine  are  in  Berlin.  From  the  German  total  there  has  been 
deducted  forty-two  professors  for  the  political  and  economical 
sciences,  represented  in  France  by  two  chairs  at  Paris  and  one  at 
Bordeaux,  so  that  the  universities  across  the  Rhine  have  more 
than  double  the  number  of  professors.  “  But  do  not  the  special 
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schools  make  up  the  difference  ?  No,  for  Germany  has  numerous 
schools  of  this  class,  which  are  superior  to  ours  in  the  number  of 
pupils  and  in  the  number  of  instructors.  And  if  we  go  beyond 
the  frontiers,  we  find  German  science  in  the  ascendency  in  Austria, 
in  Switzerland,  in  Hungary,  in  the  Scandinavian  nations,  and  it 
might  be  said,  in  the  United  States,  for  it  is  from  the  German  uni¬ 
versities  and  methods  that  these  latter  have  drawn  their  inspiration 
in  their  so  intense  scientific  development.” 

In  the  departments  of  Oriental  languages  and  history,  in 
which  the  French  claim  to  have  largely  led  the  way,  with  Cham- 
pollion  in  Egyptology,  Burnouf  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  Silvestre 
de  Sacy  in  Arab  philology,  Abel  Remusat  and  Stanislas  Julien  in 
Chinese,  the  present  inferiority  is  very  striking.  There  are  chairs 
of  Hebrew,  of  the  Semitic  languages,  of  Sanscrit,  of  Egyptol¬ 
ogy,  of  Assyriology,  of  Arabic,  and  of  comparative  Indo-European 
grammar  in  the  German,  English,  Italian,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  even  Belgian  universities.  “  In  France,  nothing  of 
the  kind  ;  if  Paris  has  a  number  of  chairs,  scarcely  sufficient  for  the 
various  branches  of  Orientalism,  there  are,  so  to  speak,  none  in 
the  universities  of  the  departments.  And  it  is  not  only  in  the 
departments,  but  at  Paris  even,  in  the  College  de  France,  that  this 
scarcity  of  savants  is  to-day  made  manifest.”  These  are  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Orientalists  themselves,  members  of  the  Academic 
des  Inscriptions.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  protesting  savants  is 
M.  Charles  Diehl,  Professor  of  History  of  the  Faculte  des  Eettres 
of  Nancy  and  Byzantine  scholar ;  he  declares  that,  while  it  was  in 
France,  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  that  the  attention  of  the 
learned  was  first  called  to  the  literature  and  history  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Empire,  that  from  the  royal  press  of  the  Louvre  issued  the 
first  volume  of  the  first  collection  of  its  historians,  to-day  there 
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are  only  four  professors,  including  himself,  who  pursue  these 
researches.  “  Rut,  while  abroad,  in  Germany  and  in  Russia,  there 
are  chairs  devoted  to  Byzantine  studies,  in  our  French  universities 
these  investigations  have  found  no  official  standing,  and  those  who 
pursue  them  are  obliged  to  do  so  outside  their  professional  occu¬ 
pations.  .  .  .  It  is  from  Munich,  it  must  be  avowed,  that  this 

enlightenment  comes  to  us,  from  that  Revue  byzantine  founded  by 
Krumbacher,  and  from  that  Byzantine  chair  which  the  Bavarian 
parliament,  in  1892,  so  liberally  created  for  this  eminent  scholar.” 

In  contrast  to  all  this  self-criticism  may  be  quoted  some  en¬ 
couraging  statements  from  foreign  observers.  For  example,  the 
critical  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
writing  under  date  of  March,  1899,  defends  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  high  and  low,  who  “just  now  are  lending  pleased  ears  to 
M.  Demolins,  who  is  inculcating  physical  education  after  Anglo- 
Saxon  fashion.  In  the  higher  commercial  education,  even  Eng¬ 
land  has  everything  to  learn  from  them.  The  Ecole  des  Flautes 
Etudes  Commerciales  is  recognized  by  the  government  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Polytechnique  and  the  literary  Ecole  Normale 
itself,  as  a  preparation,  not  only  to  the  consular,  but  even  to  the 
diplomatic  service.  This  real  University  of  Commercial  Sciences 
is  supported  by  the  official  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
chosen  students  are  sent  out  on  foreign  missions  each  year.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  neither  England  nor  America  has  so 
far  recognized  to  nearly  the  same  degree  the  entrance  of  modern 
life  into  university  routine.  Yet  France  is  the  country  where  the 
university  baccalaureate  is  supposed  to  be  a  veritable  microbe  and 
social  plague.  It  should  be  added  that  many  of  the  students  of 
these  commercial  university  courses  have  first  taken  out  their 
degrees  in  letters.”  Mr.  Morant,  the  vice-president  of  the  com- 
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mission  appointed  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  educational  board  in  1895 
to  investigate  the  French  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  in  conclud¬ 
ing  his  report,  says  :  “  That 
which  is  most  admirable  in  the 
French  primary  superior  in¬ 
struction  is  the  spirit  which 
actuates  it ;  it  is  the  effort 
made  to  give  each  child  a 
taste  for  the  inevitable  occu¬ 
pation  at  which  he  will  have 
to  pass,  later,  eight  hours  a 
day  to  gain  his  bread,”  etc. 

At  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Instruction  Pub- 
lique  in  France  is  the  Institut, 
founded  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention  Nationale,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1795,  and  the  high 
end  and  aim  of  which  is 
to  labor  for  the  developing 
and  perfecting  of  letters,  sci¬ 
ences,  and  arts,  by  means  of 
researches,  publications,  and 
encouragement  extended  to 
scholars  and  investigators.  It 
consists  of  five  academies : 
(1)  Frangaise;  (2)  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles-Lettres ; 
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(3)  des  Sciences;  (4)  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  (5)  des  Sciences  mo¬ 
rales  et  politiques.  Each  of  these  has  its  peculiar  statutes,  but 
all  of  them  are  subject  to  a  common  organization.  The  College 
de  France,  founded  by  Francois  I,  was  at  first  known  as  the  “col¬ 
lege  of  the  three  languages,”  "but  its  forty-one  chairs  now  preside 
over  courses  on,  presumably,  all  branches  of  human  learning. 
These  courses  are  public  and  gratuitous,  and  are  divided  into  two 
half-yearly  terms,  from  the  first  Monday  in  December  to  the 
Saturday  before  Easter,  and  from  the  Monday  after  Easter  to 
the  20th  or  30th  of  July.  They  are  largely  followed  by  scholars 
of  all  ages,  and  even  by  women ;  the  professors  of  experimental 
science  have  a  laboratory  into  which  are  admitted  those  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced.  The  College  is  not  dependent  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versite,  but  is  directly  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  By  the  law  of  the  10th  of  July,  1896,  the 
title  of  Universites  was  given  to  the  corps  of  the  Faculties  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  law  of  April  28,  1893,  and  under  these  conditions 
the  Universite  de  Paris  is  composed  of  the  Faculte  des  Lettres, 
of  the  Faculte  des  Sciences,  of  the  Faculte  de  Droit  [Faw],  of  the 
Faculte  de  Medecine,  and  of  the  Ecole  Superieure  de  Pharmacie. 
Its  rules  and  organization  are  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  decree  of  December  28,  1885,  as  are  those  of  the  Universites 
of  the  departments. 

The  official  inauguration  of  the  Universite  de  Paris,  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  took  place  in  the  grand 
amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonnc  on  the  19th  of  November,  1896. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  defined  this  important  work, 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  all  his  predecessors,  as  combining  the 
extension  of  each  of  the  existing  Faculties,  the  reconstruction  of 
their  buildings,  the  creation  of  laboratories,  an  increase  in  the 
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number  both  of  instructors  and  of  students,  a  new  grouping  of 
several  of  these  Faculties  among  themselves,  and,  finally,  an 
autonomous  organization  granted  these  groups  denominated 
“  Universites  ”  and  a  recognition  of  their  legal  existence  by  the 
law  of  the  10th  of  July.  “The  title  is  ancient,”  said  the  Minister, 
“it  goes  back  much  further  than  the  year  1200,  and  the  famous 
charter  of  Philippe-Auguste.  ...  It  remains  a  glorious  one ; 
it  remains  entwined  with  all  our  national  past ;  it  is  essentially 
French,  distinctly  our  own;  we  have  only  lent  it  to  others;  and 
we  keep  the  right  to  elevate  it  as  an  authentic  title  of  veiy  ancient 
nobility.  Is  it  necessary  to  add,  that,  if  the  name  be  ancient,  it  is 
to  a  thing  essentially  modern  that  we  propose  to  apply  it  ?  .  .  . 
The  concentration  of  the  most  widely  varying  studies  in  the  Uni¬ 
versite  has  for  its  object  the  enabling  of  all  to  acquire,  at  the  same 
time,  that  exact  knowledge  which  makes  the  excellent  technician 
and  the  general  information  which  constitutes  the  truly  cultivated 
man.” 

By  letters-patent  of  the  king,  under  date  of  November  2 1, 
1763,  the  general  convocation  of  the  Universite  (a  corporation 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  different  schools  established  in  Paris, 
in  1212),  which  had  been  held  in  the  convent  of  the  Mathurins, 
those  of  the  four  nations — PTance,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  those  of  the  maitres  es  arts  and  the  grand  messagers-jures, 
were  all  to  be  held  henceforth  in  the  College  de  Louis-le-Grand. 
The  registers  of  the  Universite  and  its  archives  were  all  to  be  de- 
posited  in  the  same  building.  The  faculty  of  the  Universite,  which 
corresponded  nearly  with  the  present  faculte  dcs  litres,  was  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  the  four  nations  mentioned  above, — from 
them  was  chosen  the  recteur,  the  syndic,  the  greffier,  and  the 
receveur,  and  every  year  each  nation  elected  a  procureur,  a  cen- 
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seur,  a  questeur,  and  several  examiners  for  the  first  examination 
for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  When  Napoleon  founded,  in 
1808,  the  Universite  de  France,  for  the  supreme  direction  of  public 
instruction  throughout  the  nation,  he  established  at  the  Sorbonne 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Academic  de  Paris,  and  at  the  College  du 
Plessis  the  seat  of  the  three  faculties  of  letters,  of  science,  and  of 
theology.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Restoration,  these  were  all 
installed  at  the  Sorbonne,  which,  established  by  Robert  de  Sorbon, 
the  confessor  of  Saint  Louis  and  canon  of  Paris,  had  had  its 
buildings  erected  by  Richelieu  in  1629  for  the  seat  of  the  faculty 
of  theology  of  the  Universite.  The  original  locality  of  this  foun¬ 
tain-head  of  scholastic  theology  had  been  in  a  house  bought  by 
the  king  in  1256  and  presented  to  his  confessor,  situated  in  the 
Rue  Coupe-Gueule  [cut-throat]  before  the  Palais  des  Thermes. 

The  Academie  de  Medecine,  now  in  the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres 
but  which  proposes  to  purchase  a  site  for  a  new  building  in  the 
Rue  Bonaparte,  on  the  ground  formely  occupied  by  the  Mont-de- 
Piete,  was  founded  by  royal  ordinance  in  1820.  It  is  consulted 
by  the  government  on  all  questions  of  public  health,  epidemics,  epi¬ 
zootics,  vaccination,  mineral  waters,  secret  remedies,  etc.,  and  in 
these  investigations  it  continues  the  missions  of  the  ancient  Com¬ 
mission  Royale  concerning  medicinal  waters  and  novel  remedies, 
of  the  Academic  Royal  de  Chirurgie,  of  the  Societe  Royal  de 
Medecine,  and  of  the  Comite  Central  de  Vaccine.  The  somewhat 
restricted  locality  on  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
which  this  institution  now  occupies  was  the  chapel  of  the  old 
convent  of  the  Freres  de  Saint-John-de-Dieu.  The  buildings  of 
the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  are  the 
official  seat  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine,  and  have  recently  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  The  Universite  is  entitled  to  the 
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credit  of  having  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
branches  of  medicine  and  of  surgery,  and  the  present  organization 
of  the  Faculte  dates  from  1806.  The  surgeon-dentists  are  also  to 
be  included,  but  this  course  has  not  yet  been  established.  In 
addition  to  the  legally  graduated  doctors  in  medicine,  this  institu¬ 
tion  educates  also  sages-femmes,  of  the  first  and  second  class ;  the 
courses  are  followed  by  the  usual  heterogeneous  and  undisciplined 
medical  student  known  elsewhere,  of  many  nationalities,  whose 
extravagances  are  sometimes  tempered  by  some  such  pretty  wit 
as  that  exemplified  in  the  menu  card  reproduced  on  page  269. 
The  illustration  on  the  page  following  shows  the  facade  of  the 
library  facing  on  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain. 

To  the  right  of  the  Pantheon  the  large  buildings  of  the  Ecole 
de  Droit  are  the  seat  of  the  Faculte  de  Droit,  the  organization  of 
which  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  the  13th  of  March,  1804.  This 
edifice,  commenced  by  Soufflot  in  1771,  and  terminated  in  1823, 
contains  two  amphitheatres;  the  library  was  constructed  in  1878. 
The  school  confers  three  degrees,  the  Baccalaureat,  the  Licence, 
and  the  Doctorat,  and  delivers  a  “  certificate  of  capacity.” 

The  Ecole  Nationale  des  Chartes,  destined  to  form  librarians 
and  keepers  of  archives,  was  founded  by  royal  ordinance  in  1821, 
in  two  sections,  one  for  the  Bibliotheque  nationale  and  the  other 
the  Archives  nationales.  Eight  years  later,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Hotel  de  Soubise,  in  the  Rue  des  Archives;  and  in  November, 
1897,  to  its  present  quarters  adjoining  the  old  church  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Its  present  organization  was  regulated  by  royal  ordinance 
in  1847. 

Of  the  scientific  and  mechanical  schools,  the  Ecole  Polytech¬ 
nique,  as  we  have  seen,  is  devoted  largely  to  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  and  the  Ecole 
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centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  contribute  effectively  to  that 
practical,  modern  education  now  so  generally  demanded.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  incidentally,  that  these  great  French  technical 
schools  are  declared  authoritatively  by  some  writers — among 
others,  M.  Felix  Martin,  in  the  Grande  Revue — to  be  the  most 
inefficient  in  Europe.  That  of  the  Arts  et  Metiers  celebrated  its 
centennial  with  great  ceremony  on  June  io,  1898,  having  been 
created  by  a  law  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens,  22  Prairial,  year  VI, 
and  given  for  a  lodging  the  buildings  of  the  old  abbey  of  Saint- 
Martin-des-Champs.  Fifteen  years  before,  however,  a  comptroller- 
general  of  finances,  Joly  de  Fleury,  had  addressed  a  memorial  to 
Louis  XVI  requesting  him  to  organize  such  an  institution,  and 
to  provide  a  suitable  lodging  for  a  collection  of  machinery  and  in¬ 
struments  made  by  Vaucanson.  The  regulations  drawn  up  by 
the  king  for  the  maintenance  of  this  collection  were  adopted  and 
augmented  by  the  Convention  in  October,  1794,  and  are  still  in 
force.  Like  all  innovations,  this  movement  met  with  some  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  Gregoire,  who  proposed  to  the  council  of  the  Cinq- 
Cents  the  use  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Martin-des-Champs,  was 
obliged  to  reply  at  length  to  the  sociological  philosophers  of 
the  day  who  deplored  the  development  of  the  mechanical  arts 
“  because  they  would  deprive  so  many  workmen  of  the  means  of 
existence.”  The  three  courses  in  the  higher  instruction,  which 
were  inaugurated  in  1819,  have  increased,  by  successive  augmen¬ 
tations,  to  eighteen  ;  the  not  very  severe  discipline  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  permits  the  students  certain  liberties, — such  as  that  of  working 
in  bed,  by  means  of  a  candle  stuck  on  a  wire  and  protected  by  a 
card-board  screen,  on  the  approach  of  an  examination.  There  is 
also  a  series  of  public  and  gratuitous  courses  in  the  evenings, 
opening  early  in  November  of  each  year,  on  the  methods  of 
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applying  to  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  to  agriculture,  geom¬ 
etry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  electricity,  on  weaving, 
political  and  industrial  economy,  social  economy,  industrial  legis¬ 
lation,  commercial  law,  and  statistics. 

The  students  of  the  Ecole  centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures 
supplement  the  elaborate  and  laborious  system  of  jokes,  burlesque 
ceremonies,  slang,  and  miscalling  of  everything  connected  with 
their  studies  that  does  duty  for  wit  in  all  these  large  institutions 
by  painting  carefully  on  the  backs  of  the  long  blouses  which  con¬ 
stitute  their  working  costumes  their  portraits,  or  initials,  or  favorite 
instruments,  or  fantastic  emblems,  or  animals,  or  chemical  formulas. 
Sometimes  these  organized  manifestations-— as  that  of  the  monovie , 
composed  of  the  bisuts,  carres,  and  cubes ,  students  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  years,  which  describes  three  turns,  spiroidaux 
and  concentriques  around  the  Column  of  July,  goes  off  tangentielle- 
ment  in  the  Faubourg  Antoine  and  precipitates  itself  into  some 
theatre  to  witness  a  performance  written  and  played  by  the  pupils 
themselves — become  so  demonstrative  that  the  faculty  interfere 
and  suppress  them.  The  chemists,  or  ch' mists,  it  is  agreed,  are  all 
slow  of  wit,  and  when  any  one  of  them  hesitates  over  a  question 
put  to  him,  he  is  assailed  with  the  cry:  “ Comprend  rien,  cR  mists!" 
[“  Booby  chemists  !  ”] 

This  professional  and  technical  education  has  undergone  a 
great  development  in  Paris  since  1872,  when  the  Conseil  Municipal, 
continuing  the  work  commenced  in  1845  by  the  founding  of  a 
prix  d' dpprentissagc,  established  an  ccolc  d' apprentis,  the  Ecole 
Diderot,  for  the  training  of  apprentices  in  various  trades,  working 
in  iron  and  wood.  This  school,  a  type  of  many  others,  was  due 
to  the  initiative  of  M.  Greard,  then  director  of  primary  education 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  who  thus  inaugurated  the 
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development  of  classes  of  design  in  all  the  schools  and  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  supplies  to  private  establishments  and  societies  having  for 
their  object  the  enlightened  training  of  apprentices.  A  general 
reorganization  of  the  system  of  professional  instruction  took  place 
on  this  basis  ;  the  first  results  were  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
physics  and  of  manufacturing  chemistry,  then  of  a  professional 
school  for  girls ;  each  section  of  Paris  has  its  professional  and 
domestic  housekeeping  school  for  girls,  each  of  the  principal 
trades  has  its  professional  school,  and  there  are  evening  schools 
for  those  whose  occupations  give  them  no  leisure  during  the  day. 
The  city  maintains  also  a  superior  course  of  popular  instruction, 
that  for  the  present  year  opening  on  the  17th  of  October,  1898, 
in  the  salle  des  Prevots  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  For  the  first  six 
months  this  course  includes  the  history  of  Paris,  biology  and 
anthropology. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  intelligent  municipal  scheme  of  popular 
instruction  recognizes  the  necessity  of  female  education, — but  this 
great  problem  is  no  more  solved  in  Paris  than  elsewhere.  One  of 
the  latest  attempts  to  do  so  is  furnished  by  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux, 
in  his  Nos  flics,  qu' cn  ferons-nous  f  [What  shall  we  do  with  our 
daughters?],  1898,  succeeding  his  Nos  fils,  que  feront-ils ?  [What 
shall  our  sons  do  ?]  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  earlier  work, 
he  renews  the  criticisms  of  the  system  of  education  that  con¬ 
templates  only  the  increasing  of  the  already  overcrowded  ranks 
of  public  functionaries;  and  he  joins  in  the  somewhat  unmerited 
abuse  of  the  mothers,  in  whose  gentle  bosoms  conventional  social 
prejudice,  natural  timidity,  and  maternal  affection  combine  to  rear 
sons  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  geographical  limits  of 
F ranee,  whose  lack  of  virility  forbids  them  from  embarking  on 
any  of  those  great  colonial  and  commercial  enterprises  which 
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distinguish  the  surrounding  nations.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said, 
speaking  generally,  that  the  French  boy  and  youth  present  to 
the  possibly  prejudiced  Anglo-Saxon  or  Teuton  eye  a  curious 
lack  of  the  usual  manly  or  boyish  qualities, — it  is  necessary  only 
to  see  him  in  the  public  gardens,  even  when  he* has  attained  to  a 
moustache,  amusing  himself  by  the  hour  by  knocking  backward 
and  forward  a  ball  with  an  absurd  tambourine  arrangement,  a 
game  compared  with  which  battledore  and  shuttlecock  is  techni¬ 
cally  difficult  and  perilous.  To  conceive  of  him  facing  the  be¬ 
wildering  and  possibly  injurious  cricket-ball  with  a  narrow  bat,  or 
the  bullet-like  base-ball  with  only  a  round  baton,  is  impossible, 
nor,  in  fact,  has  he  any  stomach  for  these  brutal  performances,  in 
spite  of  all  the  national  borrowing  of  “  sport  ”  from  across  the 
Channel.  This  lack  of  enterprise  and  robustness  appears  to  be 
characteristic  generally,  and  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  molly¬ 
coddling  at  home;  the  Parisian  gamin,  or  street  boy,  of  which  we 
may  read  so  much  in  contemporary  P'rench  literature,  may  be  said 
to  be  entirely  invisible  and  fictitious ;  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a 
French  city  boy  as  earning  his  livelihood  as  a  news-vendor  or  boot- 
black,  and,  indeed,  it  takes  a  grown  man  in  Paris  to  follow  either 
of  these  desperate  and  adventurous  occupations. 

This  flaccid  youth  shares  with  the  more  hardy  bachelors  of 
other  countries  the  growing  indifference  to  marriage, — which  the 
greater  license  of  conduct  he  enjoys  only  tends  to  increase;  and 
the  honest  French  parents,  also  like  the  foreigners,  are  beginning 
to  ask  themselves  and  the  social  economists  what  they  shall  do 
with  their  daughters,  for  whom  neither  their  freshness,  nor  their 
youth,  nor  their  purity,  nor  even  the  formerly  doubly-sacred  dot, 
or  dowry,  no  longer  avail  to  find  husbands.  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  in  parenthesis,  that  if  the  bigoted  foreign  observer, 
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above  referred  to,  regard  with  contempt  the  unmanly  and  prema¬ 
turely  depraved  French  youth,  he  has  generally  only  admiration  for 
the  very  feminine  French  young  woman, — from  the  daughter  of  his 
blanchisseuse  up.  And  if  he  be  sufficiently  set  in  his  prejudices, 
he  will  find  another  justification  for  the  so-abundantly  predicted 
ruin  of  the  nation  in  the  apparently  almost  universal  inability  of 
the  French  male — be  he  grandfather  or  boyish  libertine — to  con¬ 
sider  this  young  woman  with  other  than  his  animal  instincts. 
This  charming  muliebrity  takes  with  even  less  real  readiness  than 
abroad  to  the  various  substitutes  which  have  been  offered  it — 
educational,  devotional,  or  professional  careers — for  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ones  of  wifehood  and  motherhood ;  and  both  the  social 
economists  and  the  parents  entertain  the  familiar  doubts  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  too  much  female  education  as  a  means  of  attracting 
the  desired  husband.  “A  too-complete  education,”  says  M.  Le 
Roux,  “  is  as  fatal  to  a  woman  as  total  ignorance ;  ”  and  he  takes 
the  statement  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  :  “  Woman  has  only  a 
half-comprehension  of  anything,”  to  supplement  it  with  this 
equally  general  assertion  :  “  Much  knowledge  tends  to  draw  us 
toward  God ;  a  little  knowledge,  to  repel  us.”  With  the  aid  of 
still  another  formula :  “  Religion  is  necessary  for  the  people, 
women  and  children,”  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  :  “  It  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  bring  up  our  daughters  in  such  a  manner  that 
on  the  day  when  a  man  with  a  heart  says  to  us  :  ‘I  wish  to  marry,' 
we  can  reply  to  him  :  1  We  have  formed  the  woman  you  need. 
She  has  a  knowledge  of  all  the  little  things  which  make  a  happy 
household,  of  the  secrets  which  constitute  the  great  economies, 
and  which,  if  necessity  should  require,  may  be  converted  into 
bread-winning.’  ” 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  her  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  was  the 
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first  to  put  into  practice  these  theories  of  the  domestic  education 
of  women ;  “  the  pupils,  between  two  rehearsals  of  Athalie,  took 
up  in  their  turn  the  housekeeping,  the  kitchen,  the  linen-closet; 
they  served  their  apprenticeship  in  all  branches,  the  larger  ones 
took  care  of  the  little  ones,  all  were  obliged  to  do  a  little  of 
everything ,  so  as  to  become  later  true  women,  no  less  skilful  in 
preparing  preserves  than  in  declaiming  harmonious  verses.”  Very 
similar  tasks  and  duties  were  prescribed  by  Napoleon  in  the  regu¬ 
lations  which  he  himself  drew  up  for  the  school  at  Ecouen  for  the 
pupils  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  but  he  added :  “  I  would  not 
venture,  as  I  did  for  Fontainebleau,  to  pretend  to  make  them  learn 
cooking;  I  should  have  too  many  against  me ;  but  they  can  be 
taught  to  prepare  their  dessert  and  that  which  is  to  be  given  them 
for  their  luncheons  or  for  their  holidays.  I  will  dispense  with  their 
cuisine ,  but  not  with  their  learning  to  make  their  own  bread.” 
Even  the  victor  of  Austerlitz  felt  himself  unable  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  against  instruction  in  cookery;  and  this  branch  of  female 
education  remained  neglected  almost  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  would,  perhaps,  have  done  so  still  had  it  not  been  for  foreign 
example. 

In  these  Maisons  d’Education  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur, — of 
which  the  first  three  established  are  still  in  existence,  in  the  cha¬ 
teau  d’Ecouen,  at  Saint-Denis,  and  in  the  forest  of  Saint-Germain, — 
many  of  Napoleon’s  regulations  are  still  in  force,  whilst  others 
have  been  set  aside.  The  prejudices  which  in  his  time  were  too 
strong  have  been  overcome  and  the  pupils  are  now  admitted  to  all 
grades  of  the  culinary  art;  while  he  was  careful  to  forbid  “  Latin 
or  any  foreign  language,”  they  now  follow  courses  in  classic  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  English  and  German ;  and  his  special  prohibition  of 
music  other  than  vocal  is  now  disobeyed  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
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Saint-Denis,  for  example,  the  Couloir  de  musique  contains  no  less 
than  forty  pianos,  which  frequently  are  all  going  at  once !  After 
they  have  completed  the  primary  course,  the  pupils  are  permitted, 
in  a  measure,  to  select  their  own  line  of  studies,  according  to  their 
respective  tastes  or  the  wishes  of  their  families.  In  the  terms  of 
the  decree  which  regulates  them,  the  general  aim  of  the  education 
imparted  in  these  official  establishments  is  “  to  inspire  in  the  pupils 
the  love  of  country  and  the  family  virtues.  The  pupils  here  re¬ 
ceive  an  instruction  and  acquire  talents  which  will,  at  need,  furnish 
them  with  a  means  of  existence.” 

The  daughters,  granddaughters,  sisters,  or  nieces  of  members 
of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  whether  military  or  civil, 
are  admitted  to  these  institutions ;  gratuitous  admission  is  reserved 
for  the  legitimate  daughters  of  members  without  fortune,  and  for 
one  child  only  in  a  family,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
both  parents.  All  the  others  are  admitted  on  payment  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  and  the  price  of  the  wardrobe,  required  for  all,  is 
three  hundred  francs.  All  applicants  must  be  between  nine  and 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  submit  to  a  preliminary  examination. 
The  total  duration  of  the  course  is  seven  years,  so  that  the  pupils 
graduate  at  the  latest  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

Of  the  various  official  institutions  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Revolution,  the  two  which  are  considered  to  be  the  most  bril¬ 
liant,  the  most  modern,  and  ever-youthful  are  the  Ecole  Polytech¬ 
nique  and  the  Ivcole  Normale  Superieure  in  the  Rue  d’UIm.  The 
latter  was  created  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  of  the  9th  Bru- 
maire,  year  III,  which  declared  that  “the  Convention  Nationale, 
desirous  of  hastening  the  epoch  when  it  will  be  able  to  diffuse  in 
an  uniform  manner  throughout  the  Republic  the  instruction  nec¬ 
essary  for  French  citizens,  decrees :  Article  I.  There  shall  be 
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established  in  Paris  a  Normal  School  to  which  shall  be  called, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Republic,  citizens  already  informed  in  the 
useful  sciences,  to  acquire,  under  professors  the  most  skilful  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  the  art  of  teaching.”  The  first  Normalicns 
assembled  in  January,  1795,  in  the  presence  of  their  instructors 
and  two  representatives  of  the  people.  The  school  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1822  by  the  Restoration;  “it  is  its  glory  to  have  been 
always  threatened  or  attacked  by  the  reactionaries  and  by  the 
Utopians.  All  those  who  are  carried  away  by  the  prestige  of 
Caesarism,  or  agitated  by  ignobly  levelling  passions,  cannot  endure 
it.”  Four  years  later,  it  was  revived  under  the  modest  title  of 
Ecole  preparatoire,  and  in  1830  it  was  definitely  restored.  The 
present  buildings  in  the  Rue  d'Ulrn  were  solemnly  inaugurated, 
November  4,  1847. 

The  founders  of  the  system  of  commercial  education  in  Paris 
were  two  silk  merchants,  MM.  Brodard  and  Legret,  who,  in  1820, 
established  the  Ecole  speciale  du  Commerce  et  de  lTndustrie, 
which  later  took  the  title  of  Ecole  superieure  de  Commerce.  In 
January,  1869,  this  institution  became  the  property  of  the  Paris 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which,  since  1863,  had  also  been  the 
possessor  of  a  school  of  commercial  instruction  in  the  Avenue 
Trudaine;  and  in  November,  1898,  the  extensive  new  buildings  of 
the  Ecole  superieure  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Republique  were  offi¬ 
cially  inaugurated  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  In  1881,  the  Chambre  de  Com¬ 
merce  de  Paris  founded,  also,  the  Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes 
Commerciales,  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes,  recognized  by  the 
State  by  the  decree  of  July  22,  1890,  as  was  also  the  Ecole  supe¬ 
rieure.  From  a  history  of  the  latter  institution  by  M.  Alfred 
Renouard,  that  has  just  appeared,  we  learn  that  MM.  Brodard 
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and  Legret  received  their  first  suggestions  from  an  acquaintance, 
Vidal-Roux,  a  wholesale  merchant  of  Lyons,  who,  as  early  as 
1800,  had  published  a  pamphlet,  Dc  1' influence  du  gouvernement 
sur  la  prosperity  du  commerce ,  in  which,  after  having  foreseen  the 
creation  in  France  of  numerous  gymnases  de  commerce ,  he  drew 
up  a  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  them  which  is  the  same 
exactly  that  appears  upon  the  official  programmes  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  schools  of  to-day.  The  Ecole  superieure  has  had  very 
varied  fortunes  in  its  seventy-eight  years  of  existence ;  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  its  building,  in  the  present  Rue  Amelot,  was  used 
as  a  hospital,  and  reopened  its  doors  in  April,  1871,  with  fifteen 
students. 

In  its  courses,  which  aim  to  prepare  the  graduates  for  bank¬ 
ing,  diplomatic,  or  consular  careers,  this  institution  trespasses  some¬ 
what  upon  those  of  the  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques,  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Guillaume.  The  latter,  in  the  term  of  two  years  only,  un¬ 
dertakes  to  equip  its  students  for  any  of  the  following  positions  or 
professions, — diplomacy,  Conseil  d’Etat,  national  administration, 
inspector  of  finances,  Cour  des  Comptes,  Algerian  and  Tunisian 
administration,  and  financial,  industrial,  or  commercial  enterprises 
in  France,  abroad,  or  in  the  colonies.  This  seems  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  far  away  from  M.  Lemaitre’s  curriculum  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers.  Still  more  practical  and  definite  in  its  object,  the  Ecole 
Coloniale,  in  the  Avenue  de  l’Observatoire,  would  seem  to  be  an 
admirable  instrument,  needing  only  development  and  extension  to 
counteract  half  the  evils  under  which  France  suffers, — including 
the  misguiding  counsels  of  the  mothers.  In  its  administrative 
courses,  fonctionnairisme  becomes  enlightened  and  enterprising, 
widening  its  horizon  and  shaking  off  its  sloth ;  in  its  commercial 
courses,  all  the  resources  of  modern  science  and  experience  are 
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called  upon  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  legislator.  Its  pro¬ 
gramme  “  is  sufficiently  extended,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
specialized,  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  school; — many  of  the 
courses  which  are  here  followed  have  no  equivalent  elsewhere, 
and  the  bringing  together  in  the  same  locality  of  all  the  elements 
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necessary  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  administrators  presents 
great  advantages.  The  diversity  of  our  possessions  exacts  a 
necessary  diversity  of  preparations,  but  the  coexistence  of  the 
general  courses  and  of  the  special  courses  is  especially  adapted 
to  this  need.  There  has  been  much  complaint,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  the  arbitrary  chance  which  presides  over  the  selection 
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of  the  colonial  officials,  of  the  want  of  sufficient  guarantees,  pro¬ 
fessional  or  intellectual,  offered  by  certain  of  those  on  whom  is 
laid  the  charge  of  the  administration  of  our  domains  beyond  the 
seas.  In  requiring  of  the  candidates  for  the  Ecole  Coloniale  an 
aptitude  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  in  imposing  upon  the 
students  severe  examinations  at  their  graduation,  the  axe  has 
probably  been  laid  at  the  root  of  the  evil.” 

It  would  apparently  be  difficult  to  provide  for  a  more  modern, 
enlightened,  and  practical  professional  education  than  that  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Sections  administratives  of  this  institution.  These 
general  courses  followed  by  the  students  include  civil  law,  the 
administrative  colonial  law,  and  the  colonial  codes,  political  econ¬ 
omy  applied  to  the  French  colonies,  colonial  hygiene,  modern 
languages,  physical  and  military  exercises,  and  a  preliminary 
course  in  building.  In  conjunction  with  the  purely  intellectual 
acquirements,  the  future  administrators  are  provided  with  very 
practical  accomplishments.  Complementary  courses  are  provided 
for  each  special  administrative  section:  (i)  a  theoretical  and 
practical  preparation  for  the  colonial  commissariat ;  (2)  a  special 
training  for  the  Indo-Chinese  posts  (Indo-Chinese  geography, 
history  and  institutions,  legislation  and  administration,  Annamite 
language,  reading  and  explanation  of  the  more  familiar  Chinese 
and  Annamite  works,  and,  at  the  student's  option,  languages  other 
than  Annamite  spoken  in  Indo-China) ;  (3)  a  preparation  for  the 
African  posts  (geography  of  Africa,  legislation  and  administration 
of  the  French  positions,  Arab  language,  Mussulman  law,  and,  for 
the  candidates  for  the  service  in  Madagascar,  a  special  study 
of  the  island  and  of  Malagassee) ;  (4)  a  course  of  preparation  for 
penal  administration  (penal  legislation  and  systems) ;  and  (5)  a 
preparation  for  the  central  administration  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
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Colonies  (in  which  the  candidates  follow,  in  addition  to  the  general 
course,  one  of  the  four  special  courses  just  indicated). 

The  preparatory  division  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ecoles 
superieures  de  Commerce ;  the  students  admitted  may  be  either 
French  or  natives  of  the  colonies.  The  former  must  be  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age,  be  in  sufficiently  good 
physical  condition,  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelier,  or  the  diploma 
or  “certificate  of  studies”  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes-Etudes  Com- 
merciales,  of  the  Institut  Commercial  de  Paris,  or  of  the  Ecoles 
superieures  de  Commerce  recognized  by  the  State,  or  of  the  In¬ 
stitut  Agronomique,  or  a  certificate  of  admission  among  the  first 
hundred  and  fifty  cadets  of  the  Ecole  Navale.  For  the  Section 
Commerce,  in  which  the  term  is  for  one  year  only,  the  applicant 
must  be  French,  between  seventeen  and  thirty,  and  have  all  his 
civil  papers  in  good  order.  The  students  from  the  colonies  are 
required  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  and  to 
submit  to  the  internal  regulations  of  the  school  ;  their  subsistence 
and  tuition  are  paid  either  by  their  native  country  or  by  their  own 
families,  but  the  budget  of  the  school  provides  for  the  board  of 
those  who  serve  as  private  tutors  in  the  courses  of  languages.  As 
originally  founded,  by  the  Administration  des  Colonies,  in  1885, 
this  institution  was  a  modest  school  in  the  Rue  Ampere  for  young 
students  from  Indo-China  sent  to  France  to  acquire  the  language 
and  become  familiarized  with  the  primary  superior  education  and 
the  civilization  of  the  mother-country.  The  government  was  soon 
brought  to  the  belief  that  this  idea  was  capable  of  great  develop¬ 
ment ;  in  January,  1888,  the  title  of  Ecole  Cambodgienne  was 
changed  to  the  present  one,  the  enlarged  institution  was  formally 
opened  in  the  following  year  by  M.  Etienne,  Sous-Secretaire  d’Etat 
aux  Colonies,  in  the  Boulevard  Montparnasse.  In  November, 
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1896,  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  handsome  quarters  in  the 
Avenue  de  l’Observatoire.  If  the  colonial  administration  of 
France  remain  the  monument  of  inefficiency  that  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be, — so  that  Algiers  has  cost  the  nation  some  twenty- 
six  times  the  value  received  from  it,  as  is  asserted,  and  that  in 
Tonkin  there  are  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  offi¬ 
cials  to  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  actual  colonists, — at  least 
an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  administrative  measure  has  been 
provided  for  the  remedying  of  these  evils. 

For  the  study  of  modern  Oriental  languages  the  Ecole  spe- 
ciale  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille,  pro¬ 
vides  a  course  of  three  years,  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  Greek,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Russian,  and  Malagassee.  For  the  development  of  the 
soil  of  France,  the  Institut  National  Agronomique,  in  the  Rue 
Claude-Bernard,  provides  a  series  of  courses  in  which  practically 
all  the  modern  applied  sciences  are  pressed  into  the  service  of 
agriculture.  This  institution  was  established  at  Versailles  in  1848, 
suppressed  four  years  later,  and  definitely  re-established  in  1876. 
Its  educational  aims  are  sevenfold:  (1)  to  bring  about  the  very 
best  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  an  enlightened  agriculture  possessed 
of  the  latest  and  fullest  scientific  knowledge ;  (2)  to  form  pro¬ 
fessors  for  agricultural  instruction ;  (3)  to  form  intelligent  adminis¬ 
trators  for  various  branches  of  the  public  services  (horse-breeding, 
service  of  the  phylloxera,  etc.) ;  (4)  to  prepare  agents  for  the 
department  of  forestry;  (5)  to  instruct  directors  for  agricultural 
stations;  (6)  to  educate  directing  chemists  for  agricultural  manu¬ 
factories  and  industries,  and  (7)  to  train  agricultural  engineers. 
The  method  of  instruction  includes  courses  of  lectures ;  practical 
exercises  and  demonstrations,  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  zoology, 
etc.;  agricultural,  industrial,  and  botanical  excursions;  visits  to 
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farms,  agricultural  manufactories  and  establishments ;  the  study 
of  collections;  the  use  of  the  library,  etc.  Since  1889,  all  the 
pupils  of  the  Ecole  Forestiere  have  been  chosen  from  among 
the  holders  of  the  diploma  of  this  institution,  with  the  exception 
of  two  graduates  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In  common  with 
the  graduates  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes-Ltudes  Commerciales  and 
several  others,  those  of  this  school,  or  a  certain  proportion  of 
them,  are  exempted  from  two  years  of  military  service. 

The  Revolution,  which  did  so  much  for  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education,  military  and  civil,  did  not  forget  the  necessity 
of  preparing  for  it  by  a  judicious  system  of  popular  instruction. 
The  Lycees  des  Jeunes  Gens,  which  provide  for  the  secondary 
classic  education,  the  modern  instruction,  and  prepare  their  pupils 
for  the  baccalaureat  and  the  government  schools,  owe  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  the  law  of  the  1  ith  Floreal,  year  X,  confirmed  by  a  decree 
of  the  Cour  d’Appel.  These  institutions,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State,  were  called  Colleges  Royaux  during  the  Restoration 
and  under  Louis-Philippe.  Their  regulations  vary  in  some  re¬ 
spects, — the  Lycees  Louis-le-Grand,  Henri  IV,  and  Condorcet 
have  no  courses  of  modern  instruction ;  Montaigne,  Louis-le- 
Grand,  Saint-Louis,  Henri  IV,  Janson-de-Sailly,  Michelet,  and 
Lakanal  receive  Internes ,  or  boarders,  while  Carnot,  Condorcet, 
Charlemagne,  Buffon,  and  Voltaire  receive  only  Externes ,  or  day 
scholars.  In  Louis-le-Grand,  Henri  IV,  Charlemagne,  Condorcet, 
Saint-Louis,  Janson-de-Sailly,  Buffon,  Voltaire,  and  Montaigne, 
the  city  of  Paris  grants  various  Bourses ,  or  allowances,  after  care¬ 
ful  examination,  to  scholars  of  remarkable  aptitude  and  whose 
parents  have  insufficient  means, — twenty-six  Bourses  d’Internat  of 
thirteen  hundred  francs  each  ;  a  hundred  and  fifty-one  Bourses 
de  Demi-Pension  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  francs  each  ;  twenty 
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Bourses  d’Externat  surveille  of  four  hundred  francs ;  seventy- 
seven  Bourses  d’Externat  simple  of  three  hundred  francs.  In  the 
Externat  simple,  the  pupils  take  only  the  regular  courses ;  in 
the  Externat  surveille,  they  take,  in  addition  to  these,  certain 
higher  studies  which  are  optional.  The  Demi-Pensionnaires  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  at  the  school  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
leave  at  four  o’clock,  half-past  four,  six  o’clock,  half-past  six,  or 
seven,  as  their  families  may  prefer.  Thursdays  are  frequently  holi¬ 
days.  The  Externes  attend  the  classes  from  eight  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  from  half-past  two  to  half-past  four  in  the  afternoons. 
The  prices  for  the  Internat  range  from  five  hundred  francs  a 
year  for  the  Demi-Pensionnaires,  and  nine  hundred  francs  for  the 
Pensionnaires,  in  the  infant  classes,  to  a  thousand  and  sixteen 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  for  the  classes  of  special  mathematics ; 
for  the  Externat,  for  the  same  classes,  from  ninety  francs  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  and  four  hundred.  It  is  customary  to 
make  the  payments  in  three  instalments  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  in  advance.  The  Lycees  de  Jeunes  Filles,  which  pro¬ 
vide  similar  courses  for  young  girls,  are  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Jules  Ferry  and  Camille  See,  and  their  administration  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  laws  of  December,  1880,  and  January,  1882.  The 
first  in  France  was  founded  at  Montpellier;  Paris  has  to-day 
five,  each  provided  with  three  classifications  of  studies.  None  of 
them  accept  Internats.  In  each  of  these  five  Lycees — Fenelon, 
Racine,  Moliere,  Lamartine,  and  Victor  Hugo— -there  are  pre¬ 
paratory  classes,  giving  primary  instruction.  In  some  of  them, 
religious  instruction  is  given  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  either 
in  the  institution  or  in  the  parish,  but  not  during  the  hours  of 
the  regular  classes. 

The  primary  common  schools,  Ecoles  Primaires  Communales, 
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receive  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  requiring  only 
the  record  of  birth  and  the  certificate  of  vaccination.  The  direc¬ 
tors,  male  and  female,  are  also  obliged  to  receive  the  children  of 
the  forains,  or  itinerant  showmen,  during  the  time  that  they  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  There  is  provided  in  each  a 
refectory,  in  which,  for  the  sum  of  ten  or  fifteen  centimes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  arrondissement,  the  small  pupils  are  provided  with  a 
dejeuner,  each  bringing  his  own  bread  and  his  own  beverage. 
The  indigent  children  are  not  required  to  pay. 
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N  France,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  sources 
of  the  modern  drama  were  at  once  civil  and 
religious,  but  the  resemblance  was  closer 
between  the  mysteries  and  miracle-plays  of 
England  and  France  than  between  those 
h  of  any  two  Continental  nations ;  the  con¬ 
quering  Normans  having  carried  with  them 
into  their  new  kingdom  their  language  and 
literature.  In  both  countries,  the  mysteries 
and  miracle-plays  were  drawn  from  the 
Bible  and  the  legends  of  the  saints ;  these 
first  works  of  the  drama  were  written  in 
the  French  language,  in  the  langue  d'oil, 
spoken  north  of  the  Loire  before  the  fifteenth  century.  The  earliest 
theatrical  representation  in  England  of  which  a  record  has  been 
preserved  was  organized  by  an  inhabitant  of  Le  Mans,  of  good 
family,  named  Geoffroy,  whom  Richard,  Abbot  of  Saint  Albans, 
had  induced  to  cross  the  Channel  in  order  that  he  might  assume 
the  direction  of  the  school  connected  with  that  abbey.  The 
theme  of  this  play  was  furnished  by  the  history  of  Saint  Catherine 
of  Alexandria,  decapitated  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Geoffroy 
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found,  on  his  arrival,  that  his  school  had  been  given  to  another, 
and  he  employed  his  leisure  in  bringing  out,  at  Dunstable,  the 
“  play  ”  or  the  “  miracle  ”  of  Saint  Catherine.  This  was  early 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Somewhat  later,  under  Henry  II,  the 
representations  of  these  miracles  had  become  familiar  in  London, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  following  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
that  the  custom  was  established  of  writing  them  in  English.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  the  personages  of  Chaucer  testify¬ 
ing,  by  their  frequent  allusions  to  them,  that  the  mysteries  were  at 
the  height  of  their  popularity. 

During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Gaul,  the  amphitheatre  of 
the  Rue  Monge  was  the  very  earliest  of  Parisian  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  scenic  representations ;  the  barbarism  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  epochs  w'as  too  complete  to  permit  of  even  the 
most  primitive  form  of  the  drama.  Its  first  irregular  and  uncer¬ 
tain  beginnings  were  marked  by  that  cordial  disesteem  and  out¬ 
lawry  of  its  representatives  which  has  persisted  almost  down  to 
our  own  day ;  the  first  official  mention  of  these  farceurs ,  bouffons, 
danseurs,  and  bateleurs ,  designated  under  the  common  title  of 
histrions,  characterizes  them  as  quite  vile  and  despicable.  The 
ordinance  of  Charlemagne  of  789  classifies  them  among  the 
personnes  infames ,  whose  testimony  could  not  be  admitted  in  any 
court  of  justice.  Philippe- Auguste  considered  that  to  give  any¬ 
thing  to  the  histrions  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  demons.  During  the 
twelfth  century,  it  was  the  trouv'eres  [inventors,  discoverers]  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  bouffons,  the  dancers,  and  players  upon 
instruments,  commenced  the  interpretation  or  representation  of 
scenes  sung  or  chanted.  “  Scarcely  had  Romance  opened  an  un¬ 
certain  pathway  through  the  field  of  the  imagination,  scarcely  had 
Poetry  stammered  her  first  rhymed  words,  scarcely  had  Music 
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sketched  out  her  imperfect  gamut,  when  the  impatient  mind  of 
man,  outstripping  the  slow  advance  of  art,  seized  upon  some  dis¬ 
connected  sequence  of  events,  translated  the  ideas  in  halting 
verses,  accompanied  the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  personages 
by  a  discordant  music,  and  of  three  incomplete  portions  con¬ 
structed  a  whole.” 

If  the  text  of  these  primitive  dramas  seem  to  us  somewhat 
childish  and  barbaric,  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  worthy  of  study 
as  contemporary  human  documents  and  as  evincing  the  great  care 
which  was  bestowed  upon  their  preparation  and  representation  in 
spite  of  the  very  imperfect  means  available.  In  certain  towns, 
especially  in  England,  the  actors  were  obliged  to  pass  a  species  of 
examination  before  being  admitted  to  practise  their  profession ;  in 
York,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  each  trade  guild  was  required  to 
produce  before  the  examiners  “  good  actors,  well  clothed,  and 
speaking  with  distinctness,”  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
shillings, — equivalent  to  some  two  hundred  dollars  of  the  present 
day.  The  mise  en  scene  required  a  good  deal  of  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  spectator,  but  there  was  also  displayed  considerable 
ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill,  after  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
Anglo-Norman  drama  of  Adam ,  though  Light  was  represented  by 
hangings  of  white  cloth,  and  Chaos  by  a  black  one,  Eve,  in  the 
terrestrial  Paradise,  was  tempted  by  a  mechanical  serpent,  serpens 
artificiosc  compositns.  In  other  mysteries,  an  angel  carried  away 
Enoch  by  means  of  a  “  subtle  engine ;  ”  in  the  Last  Judgment, 
performed  at  Chester,  “  Jesus  will  be  made  to  descend  as  if  in  a 
cloud,  if  possible,” — but  it  was  not  always  possible.  Frequently, 
the  angels  had  no  other  “  engine  ”  with  which  to  descend  from 
Heaven  than  a  ladder.  The  sky  was  represented  simply  by  a  blue 
cloth ;  the  various  localities  in  which  the  scene  was  supposed  to 
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pass  were  presented  upon  the  stage  all  at  once,  and  the  actors 
passed  from  one  to  another  as  the  situation  required.  Sometimes 
they  came  up  through  trap-doors,  as  well  as  ascended  and  de¬ 
scended  from  the  clouds ;  a  wall  in  which  a  door  opened  between 
two  columns  represented  Nazareth,  a  species  of  pavilion  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  balustrade  and  containing  an  altar  on  which  was 
placed  the  ark  of  the  covenant  did  duty  for  the  Temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  a  square  basin  in  which  was  a  boat  typified  the  sea.  The 
mouth  of  Hell,  always  the  most  important  portion  of  the  stage¬ 
setting,  was  represented  by  the  huge  jaws  of  a  dragon  which 
opened  and  shut,  emitted  flames  through  the  nostrils,  gave  en¬ 
trance  to  the  demons  who  bounded  upon  the  stage  brandishing 
pitchforks  and  uttering  frightful  cries.  From  the  depths  of  the 
monster’s  throat  could  be  heard  the  dreadful  lamentations  of 
the  damned,  and  which  were  imitated,  more  or  less  truthfully, 
by  the  knocking  together  of  pots  and  kettles. 

“In  1398,”  says  M.  Gourdon  de  Genouillac,  “a  company  of 
histrions  gave,  in  the  Bourg  Saint-Maur,  a  representation  of  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord,  on  a  theatre  which  they  had  caused  to  be 
constructed,  and  which  did  not  differ  materially  from  those  which 
were  afterward  used.  It  was,  like  the  modern  theatres,  closed  in 
front  by  a  curtain,  which  did  not  lift  but  which  was  drawn  apart, 
like  the  curtains  of  an  alcove ;  when  this  was  done,  there  could 
be  perceived  at  the  back  several  scaffoldings  placed  one  upon 
another,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  used  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  building  ;  the  highest  represented  Paradise  ;  the  one  below 
it,  the  earth;  a  third,  still  lower,  the  houses  of  Herod  and  of  Pilate, 
or  any  other  scene  necessary  for  the  representation  which  was  to 
be  given ;  finally,  on  the  ground-floor,  the  houses  of  the  parents 
of  the  Virgin,  her  oratory,  and  the  manger  of  the  oxen. 
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“  On  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  at  the  left  of  the  spectators,  a 
space  was  curtained  off  into  which  the  actor  or  the  actress  entered 
when  there  was  to  be  suggested  some  scene  which  could  not  be 
presented  to  the  audience,  such  as  the  incarnation  of  Our  Lord,  the 
accouchement  of  the  Virgin,  or  the  decapitation  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist,  whilst  opposite  this,  at  the  right,  Hell  was  represented 
by  the  jaws  of  a  dragon  which  opened  and  closed  whenever  one 
or  more  devils  were  to  make,  through  it,  their  entrance  or  their 
exit.  Finally,  back  of  this  curtained  space  and  this  dragon’s  jaws, 
instead  of  side-scenes,  there  were  stagings  on  which  the  actors 
seated  themselves  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  part.  When 
they  had  taken  these  seats,  they  were  supposed  to  be  absent  and 
were  considered  as  not  hearing  or  seeing  anything  that  was  going 
on  on  the  stage,  though  they  remained  in  full  view  of  all  the 
spectators. 

“  The  representation  in  the  Bourg  Saint-Maur  was  admira¬ 
bly  carried  out.  The  play  consisted  of  a  prologue  and  four 
journees ,  or  scenes  ;  the  prologue  was  a  paraphrase  of  the  words  : 
“The  Word  was  made  flesh.”  The  first  journee  showed  Saint 
John  preaching  in  the  desert,  and  the  Jews  assembling  in  council 
and  disputing  over  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  afterward,  Jesus 
was  baptized.  Two  great  devils  came  to  complain  to  Lucifer. 
Then  there  was  seen  Pilate,  Judas  playing  chess  with  the  son 
of  the  King  of  Scarout  and  killing  him,  the  temptation  of  Jesus 
by  the  devil,  the  wedding  of  Cana,  the  traders  driven  from  the 
Temple,  and  the  resurrection  of  Thalite. 

“  The  second  journee  commenced  with  a  festival  given  by 
Herod,  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Mary  Magdalen,  the  mira¬ 
cle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  the  Transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor, 
etc.  The  third  showed  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem,  the 
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treason  of  Judas;  and,  finally,  the  fourth  represented  the  events  of 
the  Passion,  and  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  A 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  actors  appeared  in  the  first  journee, 
a  hundred  in  the  second,  eighty  in  the  third,  and  a  hundred  and 
five  in  the  last.” 

So  much  popular  interest  was  shown  in  this  representation 
that  the  Prevot  of  Paris  interfered,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  3d  of 
June,  1398,  forbade  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  those  of  Saint- 
Maur  and  of  the  other  towns  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  appear  in 
any  similar  performance,  whether  representing  the  lives  of  the 
saints  or  of  any  other  kind,  without  the  permission  of  the  king, 
under  penalty  of  undergoing  his  displeasure  and  of  transgression 
against  him.  In  consequence  of  this  decree,  the  actors  were 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  court  and  to  cause  their  society  to  be 
organized  as  the  confraternity  of  the  Passion  dc  Notre-Scigneur 
Jesus- Christ.  Thus  legalized,  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to 
witness  some  of  their  representations,  and  was  so  well  entertained 
that  he  authorized,  sometime  after,  their  establishment  under  the 
title  of  Maitres,  Gouverneurs  et  Confreres  de  la  Passion  et  Resurrec¬ 
tion  de  Notr e-Seigneur,  founded  in  the  church  of  the  Sainte-Trinite 
at  Paris  by  letters-patent  dated  December  4,  1402,  and  registered 
at  the  Chatelet  on  the  12th  of  March  of  the  following  year.  This 
was  the  first  instance  of  royal  protection  of  the  drama.  It  appears 
that  the  king  even  wished  to  become  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  persuaded  several  other  persons  to  do  the  same  thing, — call¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  confraternity  “  My  brothers.” 

Only  a  few  years  before,  in  1395,  an  ordinance  of  the  Prevot 
of  Paris  had  forbidden  all  jongleurs  and  jongleresscs  to  speak, 
represent,  or  sing  anything  that  might  cause  public  scandal,  under 
penalty  of  an  arbitrary  fine,  and  two  months  of  imprisonment  on 
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bread  and  water.  During  the  residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon, 
many  Italian  mimics  and  pantomimists  followed  them  into  France 
and  associated  themselves  with  the  trouveres,  finding  their  way 
ultimately  to  Paris  and  joining  forces  with  the  histrions.  This 
combination  was  much  to  the  popular  taste,  and  the  tight-rope 
dancers  and  sword-swallowers  were  soon  in  great  favor.  The 
general  relaxation  of  morals  was  only  too  conducive  to  a  “  scan¬ 
dalous  "  drama,  and  the  troubadours  themselves  brought  from  the 
feudal  courts  and  castles  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Aquitaine 
the  licentious  freedom  of  imaginations,  words,  and  lives  there  prev¬ 
alent,  as  well  as  the  easy  indifference  to  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

Once  legally  recognized  and  fairly  established  in  favor  with 
the  people,  the  art  of  dramatic  representation  made  great  progress 
and  the  performances  were  mounted  with  much  care  and  expense. 
It  is  related  that  a  Mystere  de  la  Passion ,  which  was  given  at 
Reims  in  1531,  had  been  in  course  of  preparation  since  1517.  The 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
such  as  Jehan  Foucquet,  the  head  of  the  contemporary  French 
school  of  painting,  and  Jean  Per-real,  the  architect  of  the  cathedral 
of  Brou,  did  not  disdain  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  mystery- 
plays.  The  Confrerie  de  la  Passion,  finding  that  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  these  preparations  were  so  heavy,  requested  the  king  to 
give  them  permission  to  produce  their  representations  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  which  was  granted  them,  and  they  were  also  permitted 
to  produce  any  other  dramatic  performance  they  might  choose, 
provided  only  that  an  officer  of  the  royal  household,  selected  by 
them,  was  present.  They  were  free  “  to  go  and  come  peacefully 
through  the  city,  in  the  costume  appropriate  to  the  personage 
whom  they  had  undertaken  to  represent  in  the  mystery  they  were 
about  to  perform,  without  any  one  hindering  them  in  any  way, 
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And,  in  order  to  guard  them  from  any  insult,  the  king  takes  them 
under  his  protection  during  the  performance  of  their  plays.” 
Their  first  permanent  lodging  was  in  the  Hopital  de  la  Trinite, 
where  they  established  their  theatre,  for  which  the  monks  of  Her- 
mieres,  who  were  there  installed,  ceded  to  them  the  principal 
apartment  in  the  building,  a  hall  eighty  metres  long  and  twenty- 
four  wide.  Their  moralites,  founded  on  stories  from  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  were  so  well  appreciated  that  the  hour  of 
vespers  in  several  of  the  churches  was  advanced,  that  the  faithful 
might  have  time  afterward  'to  go  to  this  theatre. 

For  the  so  ties  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth,  this  luxury  of  representation  was  not  necessary, — a 
chair,  a  table,  a  piece  of  drapery  and  three  tapestries,  one  for 
the  back  of  the  scene  and  the  other  two  for  the  sides,  being  all 
that  was  usually  required.  The  soties  were  a  species  of  satirical 
allegory  put  into  dialogue,  in  which  the  personages  represented 
were  supposed  to  belong  to  an  imaginary  people  called  le  peuple 
sot  or  fol  [silly,  stupid],  but  who  personified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators  actual  dignitaries  and  personages.  Thus  the  sot  juge 
was  a  definite,  living  judge,  known  to  all.  These  performances 
attained  their  fullest  development  at  the  hands  of  that  singular 
association  known  as  the  “  kingdom  of  the  Basoche,”  and  com¬ 
posed  of  clercs  of  the  Parlement,  which  received  from  Philippe  le 
Bel,  in  1303,  the  title  of  royaume  and  authorization  to  constitute 
itself  a  tribunal  of  last  resort  to  judge  in  matters  both  civil  and 
criminal  all  disputes  among  the  clercs  themselves  and  all  actions 
which  might  be  brought  against  them.  This  tribunal  was  fully 
organized,  consisting,  in  addition  to  the  “king”  who  presided,  of  a 
chancellor,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  maitre  des  requetes,  a  grand  audi- 
encier,  a  procureur-general,  a  grand  referendaire,  an  aumonier, 
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secretaries,  huissiers,  greffiers,  etc.  The  king  had  the  right  to 
wear  the  royal  toga,  to  coin  money  which  circulated  among  the 
clercs,  and  those  who  supplied  them,  and  he  had  a  royal  seal, 
“ d'azur ,  a  trois  ecntoires  cL'or These  young  men,  greatly 
favored  by  the  procureurs  in  consequence  of  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  affairs  brought  before  the  Parlement,  had 
received  the  royal  authority  to  constitute  their  corporation  at  the 
advice  of  the  Parlement  itself ;  and  they  maintained  intact,  and 
even  considerably  increased,  all  the  privileges  they  had  received 
from  Philippe  le  Bel  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  hundred  years. 
To  their  graver  functions,  of  discipline  and  study,  they  were  not 
long  in  adding  lighter  ones;  from  the  fifteenth  century  we  find 
them  in  full  possession  of  the  right  of  giving  dramatic  representa¬ 
tions,  especially  satiric  ones  in  which  there  was  but  little  respect¬ 
ing  of  personages,  and  the  soties  and  the  farces  of  the  association 
known  as  the  Enfants  sans  souci  formed  a  very  important  por¬ 
tion  of  their  repertoire.  They  are  even  considered  as  being  the 
founders  of  the  Comedie-Fran^aise. 

Their  freedom  of  criticism  frequently  drew  down  upon  their 
heads  the  displeasure  of  the  constituted  authorities.  In  1444,  the 
Faculte  de  Theologie  forbade  them  to  exercise  their  dramatic 
abilities  because  of  the  immorality  of  their  moralites ;  in  1475,  the 
king,  finding  that  not  even  his  royal  person  was  safe  from  their 
satire,  required  that  all  their  pieces  should  receive  his  approval 
before  being  produced.  A  decree  of  the  Parlement  of  May  15, 
1476,  prohibited  the  clercs  of  the  Palais  and  the  Chatelet  from 
giving  public  performances,  at  the  Palais,  at  the  Chatelet,  or  else¬ 
where,  of  any  farces,  soties,  or  moralites,  under  penalty  of  banish¬ 
ment,  and  confiscation  of  their  property ;  they  were  even  forbidden 
to  solicit  the  royal  authority  to  play.  Nevertheless,  the  following 
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year  the  Basochiens  were  preparing  to  give  their  usual  perform¬ 
ances,  when  a  new  decree,  dated  July  19,  1477,  forbade  the  clercs 
and  Jean  Eeveille,  calling  himself  king  of  the  Basoche,  to  do  so, 
under  penalty  of  being  beaten  with  rods  in  the  public  squares  of 
the  city  and  banished  from  the  kingdom.  So  the  comedians 
ceased  their  preparations,  and  waited  for  better  days.  The  En- 
fants  sans  souci  passed  all  bounds  of  decency  in  their  travestying 
of  sacred  themes  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  by 
obscene  and  irreverent  performances. 

Originally,  the  Basochiens  gave  only  three  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances  a  year,  but  these  were  gradually  increased  in  number  till 
there  was  no  fete  or  occasion  of  public  rejoicing  to  which  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  contribute.  These  representations  were 
given  either  on  the  Pre-aux-Clercs,  which  was  called  the  Saulsaye, 
or  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Palais,  where  the  vast  table  of  marble 
served  them  for  a  stage.  Before  the  representation,  the  players 
gathered  in  the  adjoining  cabarets,  and  then  paraded  the  streets  in 
their  costumes,  proclaiming  at  the  top  of  their  voices  the  drama 
in  which  they  were  to  appear.  These  processions  are  thought  by 
M.  Victor  Fournel,  the  author  of  the  Spectacles  popalaires,  to 
have  been  at  first,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the  performance, 
and  that,  in  any  case,  the  first  dramatic  essays  of  the  Societe  were 
made  in  the  streets  and  in  the  open  air.  Every  year,  by  virtue 
of  the  ordinance  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  there  was  a  general  review  of 
all  the  clercs  of  the  Palais  and  the  Chatelet  and  of  all  the  subjects 
and  partisans  of  the  king  of  the  Basoche,  the  king  himself  at  the 
head,  in  all  his  state.  Every  one  was  mounted,  and  there  were 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  participants  in  the  procession.  This 
annual  display  was  finally  suppressed  by  Henri  III. 

All  the  privileges  of  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion  were  con- 
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firmed  by  Frangois  I,  by  letters-patent  of  the  month  of  January, 
1518;  royal  letters-patent  were  also  necessary  to  effect  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  any  mystery-play — which  generally  had  a  “  run  ”  of 
several  years — and  the  substitution  of  a  new  one.  Thus,  in  1541, 
Charles  Le  Royer  requested,  in  the  name  of  the  confraternity,  an 
authorization  to  represent  certain  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament 
during  the  course  of  the  year;  he  was  referred  to  the  Parlement, 
and  that  body  formally  granted  the  confreres  permission  to  play, 
forbade  them  “to  commit  any  abuse,  above  all,  to  introduce  any¬ 
thing  profane,  lascivious,  or  ridiculous.  They  shall  receive  only 
two  sous  from  each  person ;  and  for  the  letting  of  the  loges  they 
shall  take  only  thirty  ecus,  at  the  most,  from  each.  They  shall 
play  only  on  festival  days,  excepting  the  solemn  ones.  The  repre¬ 
sentation  shall  commence  precisely  at  one  hour  after  noon,  and 
shall  continue  till  five  o’clock,  without  an  interval.  And,  in  order 
to  compensate  in  some  manner  for  the  distraction  of  the  people 
from  divine  worship  and  the  diminution  of  alms,  the  association 
shall  pay  the  sum  of  a  thousand  livres  to  the  treasurer  of  the  poor 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  as  was  directed  in  the  case  of  those  who 
represented,  recently,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.”  In  1547,  the 
confreres  de  la  Passion  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  lodgings 
in  the  Hopital  de  la  Trinite,  because  of  the  establishment  there 
of  the  Enfants  Mendiants,  and  seek  a  new  one  in  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne. 

Reflecting,  as  it  has  at  all  times  done,  the  popular  sentiments 
of  the  day,  the  Parisian  theatre  was  greatly  affected  by  the  conflict 
between  the  Catholic  and  Reformed  religions.  In  15  11,  when  the 
movement  against  the  abuses  of  the  Church  was  in  its  earliest 
stages,  the  theatre  was  unsparing  in  its  satire  and  abuse  of  the 
clergy,  but,  fifteen  years  later,  it  joined  in  the  great  popular  de- 
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nunciation  of  the  Huguenots.  The  clercs  of  the  Chatelet,  the 
Enfants  sans  souci,  were  foremost  in  these  movements,  on  both 
occasions;  the  popular  theatre  dcs  Halles — which,  on  Mardi 
Gras,  15  1 1,  had  presented  a  sotie  directed  against  Julius  II  under 
the  title  of  Lc  jeu  du  Prince  dcs  sots  ct  de  Mere  sottc,  the  Pope 
being  represented  as  the  Mere  sotte — turned  all  its  art  against  the 
unlucky  Protestants.  This  theatre  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
certain  Jean  de  Pontalais,  who  called  himself  “chief  and  master  of 
the  players  of  moralites  and  farces  of  Paris ;  ”  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  announcing  the  production  of  his  masterpieces  in  the  street, 
himself,  by  the  aid  of  a  drum,  and  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  of  Saint-Eustache.  One  day  he  was  inspired  to  roll  his 
drum  and  lift  his  voice  under  the  eaves  of  the  church  just  as  the 
cure  was  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  ;  in  vain  did  the  latter  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  himself  heard  by  his  congregation  above  the 
din  outside,  and  finally,  in  righteous  wrath,  he  descended  from 
his  pulpit,  left  the  church,  and  accosted  the  disturber  in  the 
street. 

“  Who  gave  you  the  impudence  to  beat  the  drum  while  I  am 
preaching  ?  ”  he  demanded. 

“  ^  h°  gave  you  the  impudence  to  preach  while  I  am  drum¬ 
ming  ?  ”  replied  Pontalais. 

Whereupon  the  angry  priest  broke  in  the  head  of  the  musical 
instrument  and  silenced  it  effectually.  But  as  he  turned  to  re¬ 
enter  the  church,  the  other  hastened  after  him,  lifted  the  ruined 
drum  with  both  hands  and  brought  it  down  over  the  cure’s  head, 
completely  extinguishing  him.  Great  was  the  surprise  of  the 
parishioners  to  see  their  spiritual  director  thus  equipped;  but 
the  final  result  was  a  measure  forbidding  the  comedians  to  begin 
their  performances  until  after  the  hour  of  vespers. 
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In  England,  the  religious  drama  resisted  long  the  effects  of 
the  Reform,  and,  though  it  had  begun  to  decline  in  the  fifteenth 
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century,  did  not  finally  disappear  till  the  sixteenth.  The  people 
had  lost  the  ancient  faith,  but  they  still  clung  to  their  mystery- 
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plays,  to  Herod,  to  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  to  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  Hell-mouth,  devils,  and  imps.  Explanations  were  made  in  the 
prologues,  apologies  for  the  superstitions  about  to  be  presented, 
and  the  drama  then  proceeded  to  unroll  itself  with  an  easy  con¬ 
science.  It  required  the  formal  interdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1567  and  1574,  to  put  an 
end  to  these  representations. 

In  Paris,  the  long  series  of  professional  jealousies  and  quar¬ 
rels  between  the  comedians  of  the  king  and  foreign  and  unofficial 
companies  of  actors  began  as  early  as  1576.  In  that  year  a  troupe 
of  Italians  arrived  in  the  capital,  and  gave  performances  of  several 
farces;  the  comediens  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  complained  to 
the  Parlement,  and,  though  the  Italians  had  received  the  author¬ 
ization  of  the  Prevot  of  Paris,  their  theatre  was  closed  by  a  decree 
of  the  5th  of  December.  In  the  following  year,  another  troupe  of 
the  same  nationality  appeared  ;  they  were  known  as  Gli  Gclosi , 
and  the  king,  Henri  III,  had  caused  them  to  come  from  Venice  to 
Blois.  They  opened  on  Sunday,  the  9th  of  May,  1577,  in  the 
Hotel  Bourbon,  near  the  Louvre,  charging  four  sous  admittance 
for  each  person.  “  There  was  such  a  crowd  to  see  them,”  says  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  “  that  the  four  best  preachers  in  Paris 
have  not,  altogether,  such  a  multitude  of  hearers  when  they 
preach.  But  the  Parlement  ordered  them  to  cease  their  perform¬ 
ances  because  they  inculcated  nothing  but  lewdness.”  This  was 
on  the  22d  of  June. 

Another  foreign  troupe,  which  established  itself  at  the  fair  of 
Saint-Germain  in  1595,  was  also  proceeded  against  by  the  con¬ 
freres  of  the  Passion,  to  whom  the  lieutenant  civil  obliged  the  new¬ 
comers  to  pay  dues  to  the  amount  of  two  ecus.  Nevertheless,  an 
Italian  company  obtained  permission  in  1600  to  open  a  theatre  at 
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the  Hotel  d’Argent,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Poterie ;  they  remained 
there  two  years,  and  were  succeeded  in  this  locality  by  the  come- 
diens  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  who  had  leased  that  building  to 
the  Enfants  sans  souci.  In  a  satire  that  appeared  in  1603,  it  was 
suggested  that  there  were  enough  comedians  at  court  to  relieve 
the  king  of  any  necessity  of  hiring  new  ones.  The  director  of  the 
Enfants  sans  souci  was  Nicolas  Joubert,  Seigneur  d’Engoulevent, 
Chef  de  la  Sottise,  Prince  des  Sots  ;  as  he  did  not  pay  his  rent, 
the  confreres  of  the  Passion  brought  an  action  against  him,  in  the 
course  of  which  his  avocat  thus  described  his  client : 

“  He  was  born  and  bred  in  the  country  of  blockheads,  and 
his  only  studies  were  in  the  cynic  [obscene]  philosophy;  his  head- 
piece  is  hollow,  empty,  void  of  sense  as  a  cane,  a  brain  disorgan¬ 
ized  which  has  not  a  spring,  not  an  entire  wheel,  in  the  skull.” 

Notwithstanding  these  qualifications,  the  action  went  against 
him,  his  dwelling  was  seized  and  his  arrest  ordered,  but  the  Prevot 
of  Paris  revoked  this  seizure  and  forbade  his  creditors  to  lay  hands 
on  his  person,  in  his  quality  of  Prince  des  Sots ;  but,  the  decree 
went  on  to  state,  if  by  any  act  whatever  he  should  be  divested  of 
this  quality  he  could  be  subjected  to  bodily  arrest,  “with  the 
proviso  that  the  aforesaid  Joubert,  Sieur  d’Engoulevent,  may  claim 
redress  from  the  Prince  des  Sots,  that  is  to  say,  from  himself.” 
This  judgment  was  set  aside  by  a  somewhat  more  serious  one, 
rendered  by  the  Parlement,  under  date  of  February  16,  1606,  and 
which  condemned  the  Prince  des  Sots  to  pay,  within  the  space  of 
six  months,  the  amount  claimed,  but  without  subjecting  him  to 
arrest  or  to  the  seizure  of  his  property.  The  confreres,  his  land¬ 
lords,  had  another  grievance  against  him ;  by  his  contract  with 
them  he  was  obliged  to  make  each  year  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  his  title  of  Prince  des  Sots  and 
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of  all  the  prerogatives  connected  therewith.  As  he  had  neglected 
to  perform  this  ceremony,  he  was  again  brought  to  justice;  he 
defended  himself  by  claiming  that  the  public  authorities  had  duly 
given  him  dispensation.  The  Parlement,  after  a  long  debate,  de¬ 
cided  in  his  favor,  maintaining  him  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  “  his  principality  of  the  Sots,”  even  the  right  of  entry  by  the 
grand  portal  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  of  precedence  in  all 
assemblies  held  therein  and  elsewhere  by  the  said  masters  and 
administrators,  and  relieved  him  from  the  duty  of  making  his 
entrance  into  the  said  city  of  Paris. 

At  this  date,  the  comedies  most  in  vogue  at  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  were  that  of  the  Pnrgatoire  et  du  Paradis ,  the  “joyful 
farce  ”  of  Toanon ,  and  the  Myst'ere  de  Saint-Sebastien ;  but  tragedy 
was  commencing  her  reign,  and  we  find  a  Parisian  author,  one 
Alexandre  Hardi,  making  a  contract  with  the  comediens  to  furnish 
them  six  tragedies  a  year.  He  did  compose  of  these  works  for 
the  stage  more  than  five  hundred,  it  is  said.  It  was  this  Hardi 
who,  although  viewing  with  professional  jealousy  the  success  of 
Corneille’s  debut  as  a  comedian,  pocketed  his  share  of  the  profits 
of  Melite  daily  with  the  observation  :  “  Good  farce  !  ” 

A  specimen  of  the  popular  comedy  of  the  day  is  given  by 
Dulaure :  “A  Parisian  and  his  wife  are  quarrelling;  the  woman 
reproaches  her  husband  with  his  spending  his  time  in  the  cabarets 
while  the  huissiers  come  every  day  to  seize  some  of  their  property 
in  payment  of  his  taxes  due  the  king,  so  that  their  household  is 
being  ruined.  The  man  defends  himself  by  contending  that  this 
is  a  reason  for  making  good  cheer,  since  all  the  property  that  he 
may  accumulate  by  economy  and  industry  will  be,  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  king.  ‘  I  have  been  drinking  wine  at  only  three  sous,’ 
he  says,  ‘  but  I  am  going  to  drink  it  at  six.’  The  wife,  but  little 
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convinced  by  these  arguments,  cries  and  storms.  During  this 
disturbance,  there  appear  on  the  scene  a  conseiller  of  the  Cour 
des  aides,  a  commissaire,  and  a  sergent,  to  collect  the  taxes.  The 
couple  having  nothing  to  give  them,  the  furniture  is  about  to  be 
levied  upon.  Then  the  husband  demands  of  them :  ‘  Who  are 
you  ?  ’  1  hey  reply  :  ‘  We  are  officers  of  justice.’  ‘  What !  officers 

of  justice!  ’  he  replies,  indignantly.”  And,  taking  this  reply  for  a 
text,  he  sets  forth  a  long  exposition  of  the  principles  of  abstract 
justice,  contrasts  them  with  the  actual  conduct  of  the  judges,  and 
ends  with  this  conclusion:  “No;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with 
justice!  ”  During  this  debate,  the  wife,  seeing  that  they  are  about 
to  seize  her  wardrobe  and  her  linen,  seats  herself  upon  the  chest 
containing  them.  The  commissaire  commands  her  to  rise,  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  She  obeys.  They  open  the  chest,  and  then, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  there  issue  from  it 
three  devils,  who  seize  upon  the  conseiller,  the  commissaire,  and 
the  sergent  and  fly  away  with  them  all. 

This  play  had  a  great  success  in  Paris ;  the  king,  Henri  IV, 
the  queen,  and  all  the  principal  personages  of  the  court  went  to 
see  it.  The  unexpected  denouement  greatly  pleased  the  audience, 
but  the  magistrates  were  offended,  the  members  of  the  Cour  des 
aides  considered  themselves  insulted,  and  they  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  the  actors,  who  appealed  to  the  king.  He  promptly  re¬ 
leased  them,  informed  the  magistrates  that  they  had  made  fools 
of  themselves,  and  added  that  he  himself  had  not  been  spared 
by  this  satire  any  more  than  they,  but  that  he  freely  forgave  the 
comediens,  who  had  made  him  laugh  to  tears. 

“  It  was  customary  at  this  period  to  precede  the  representa¬ 
tions  by  a  parade  or  prologue,  having  no  connection  with  the 
piece  which  was  to  be  given,  and,  generally,  this  was  nothing  but 
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a  tissue  of  dirty  jests,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  cite  the  smallest 
fragment  because  of  the  obscene  words  with  which  it  swarmed.” 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  security  in  the  unpaved,  unlit,  and  un¬ 
policed  streets  at  night,  these  dramatic  performances  were  given 
in  the  afternoon,  and  an  ordinance  of  the  lieutenant  civil,  issued  in 
consequence  of  some  disturbances  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne  in  1609,  fixed  the  hour  for  opening  the  doors  at  one 
o'clock,  for  commencing  the  performance  at  two,  and  for  conclud¬ 
ing  it  at  half-past  four,  between  Saint  Martin’s  day  and  the  15th  of 
February.  The  prices  they  were  to  charge  for  admission  were 
also  carefully  regulated.  On  the  1 6th  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year,  we  find  Henri  IV  writing  to  the  son  of  the  Due  de  Sully 
and  directing  him  to  pay  to  the  Italian  troupe  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  livres  which  was  due  them  for  the  month  just  passed, 
and  to  send  them  off  immediately  to  Fontainebleau,  where  the 
king  wished  to  see  them  play.  “  When  my  cousin,  the  Due  de 
Sully,  returns,”  he  added,  “  I  will  order  him  to  pay  them  the 
rest.”  From  which  it  appears  that  these  actors  were  in  the  pay 
of  the  king,  and  were  under  no  obligations  to  the  confreres  of  the 
Passion. 

The  use  of  affichcs ,  or  posters,  appears  to  have  begun  at  least 
as  early  as  1617,  by  the  theatre  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne;  at 
first,  they  were  red,  and  gave  only  the  title  of  the  play  to  be 
represented.  The  Pyrame  of  Theophile,  produced  in  this  year, 
was  announced  with  the  name  of  the  author,  but  it  was  not  till 
1625  that  the  poets  adopted  the  custom  of  permitting  their  names 
to  appear  on  the  affiches  of  the  actors. 

In  1612,  the  comediens  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  no  longer 
connected  with  the  Confrerie  de  la  Passion,  had  petitioned  Louis 
XIII  to  relieve  them  from  the  subsidy  which  they  were  obliged 
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to  pay  to  that  body,  and  to  abolish  it  altogether.  They  declared 
its  further  existence  to  be  prejudicial  to  good  manners  and  to 
family  morality,  “  for,  to  attain  to  eminence  in  this  confrerie,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  such  great  expenditures,  such  drinkings  and 
such  feastings,  that  all,  or  the  greater  number,  feel  the  effects  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.”  A  decree  of  the  Conseil,  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1629,  granted  this  petition,  but  without  establishing  the 
comediens  in  the  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne;  the  con¬ 
freres  of  the  Passion  appealed  ;  and  the  case  was  continued  till 
1677.  Louis  XI V  confiscated  the  property  of  the  confrerie  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hopital-General. 

Under  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV,  the  royal  troupe  retained 
its  sort  of  official  character;  in  1634,  it  was  reinforced  by  six 
comediens  of  the  rival  company  of  the  Marais,  who  were  ordered 
by  the  king  to  pass  over  to  the  Hotel  Bourgogne.  All  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  company,  moreover,  were  quite  willing  to  be  thus 
transferred  ;  it  occupied  various  localities  and  had  various  troupes, 
and  existed  for  seventy-three  years,  down  to  the  death  of  Moliere. 
In  1632,  another  theatre  du  Marais  established  itself  in  the  Rue 
Michel-le-Comte,  but  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
street  complained  to  the  Parlement,  alleging  that  the  consequent 
crowding  of  their  thoroughfare  by  a  multitude  of  persons,  horses, 
and  carriages,  the  turbulence  and  disorder,  the  numerous  assaults 
and  robberies  committed  by  lackeys  and  pickpockets,  were  so 
great  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  wait  till  late  at  night 
before  venturing  to  return  to  their  houses.  This  petition  was 
finally  granted,  and  the  comediens  were  obliged  to  seek  another 
lodging,  also  in  a  tennis-court,  in  the  Rue  Vieille-du-Templc.  It 
was  at  the  theatre  du  Marais  in  1629  that  Pierre  Corneille  made 
his  debut  as  a  dramatic  author  with  his  rhyming  comedy  in  five 
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acts,  Melite ,  on  les  fausscs  Lcttrcs.  He  had  given  it  to  the  director- 
actor,  Mondory,  to  bring  out  at  Rouen,  in  his  natal  province, 
but  the  latter,  foreseeing  the  dramatist’s  eminence,  produced  it 
at  Paris. 

“The  first  three  representations  of  this  comedy,”  says  M.  F. 
Victor  Hugo,  “were  sufficiently  coldly  received;  the  public  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  at  first  disconcerted  at  the  absence  of  the  grotesque 


Facsimile  of  a  lithograph  by  Henry  Monnier,  which  appeared  in  the 
Galerie  theatrale. 


characters  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed  by  the  burlesque 
scenes  then  in  vogue  ;  but  before  long  they  yielded  to  the  charm 
of  the  piece  and  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  its 
novelty.  In  short,  the  popular  curiosity  to  see  it  became  so  great 
that  the  Mondory  company  was  obliged  to  divide  itself  into  two, 
one  of  which  played  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  other  at 
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the  theatre  du  Marais.”  The  dramatic  representations  then  in 
most  favor  were  the  parades ,  gross  farces  made  up  of  coarse 
buffooneries,  senseless  narrations,  bad  puns,  and  numerous  kicks 
in  the  posteriors.  “  When  Tabarin,  with  his  wooden  sword  and 
his  three-forked  beard,  addressed  some  filthy  jest  to  his  master, 
the  grave  Mondor,  upon  his  stage  in  the  Rue  Dauphine,  the 
audience  laughed  till  they  split,  declaring  that  nothing  could  be 
funnier  than  this  illustrious  joker  who,  in  himself  alone,  was  worth 
all  the  most  famous  actors,  if  only  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
managed  his  gray  felt  hat.  ” 

In  order  to  render  the  transition  more  acceptable  between 
these  farces  and  the  comedies  in  verse,  the  director  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  set  up  a  “  parade  ”  at  the  door  of  his  theatre,  before 
the  representation,  in  order  to  attract  the  public.  Gautier  Gar- 
guille,  Gros  Guillaume,  and  Turlupin  were  accordingly  amusing 
the  crowd  with  their  very  choicest  witticisms,  and  more  than  one 
auditor,  after  having  laughed  heartily  at  the  door,  entered  the 
theatre  to  hear  the  graver  piece,  when  Gros  Guillaume  [Big 
William]  took  it  into  his  head  to  imitate  the  nervous  tic  of  a 
certain  magistrate  who  had  recently  condemned  one  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  The  magistrate,  failing  to  appreciate  the  jest,  caused  the 
arrest  of  the  three  buffoons  who  thus  mocked  at  the  law ;  Gautier 
Garguille  and  Turlupin  slipped  between  the  hands  of  the  officers 
and  escaped,  but  Gros  Guillaume,  “  who  had  the  stomach  of  a 
financier,”  was  unable  to  follow  their  example,  and  was  lodged  in 
prison.  “  Here,  he  took  such  a  fright  that  he  died  ;  the  other 
two  were  so  shocked  at  the  news  that  they  died,  too,  and  all  three 
were  buried  in  the  church  Saint-Sauveur.”  At  least,  the  registers 
of  the  church  show  the  death  of  Gautier,  under  his  name  of 
Flechelle,  on  December  io,  1633,  and  in  the  following  year  Gros 
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Guillaume  and  Turlupin  were  no  longer  members  of  the  troupe, 
and  were  replaced  by  Guillot  Gorju. 

The  drama  was,  however,  rising  above  these  primitive  meth¬ 
ods.  When  Richelieu  produced,  in  1630,  in  the  private  theatre 
which  he  had  built  in  the  Palais-Cardinal,  his  own  famous  tragedy 
of  Mirame ,  he  expended,  we  are  told  by  Pellisson,  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  ecus  upon  the  scenery  and  appointings.  Upon 
this  same  staging,  Mazarin  disbursed  a  half  million  or  a  million  of 
livres.  The  works  of  the  great  dramatists  were  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear ;  the  first  representation  of  Corneille’s  Cid,  in  1636,  was  an 
event  of  the  first  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  French  stage.  It 
was  performed  three  times  at  the  Louvre  before  the  comediens  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  presented  it  at  their  theatre,  and  it  was 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  court  and  the  people,  even  by 
Richelieu,  who  was  angry  at  the  dramatist  for  having  treated  a 
Spanish  theme  and  for  having  made  in  the  course  of  it  certain 
apologies  for  duelling.  He  caused  the  play  to  be  performed  twice 
in  his  apartments,  and,  on  the  queen’s  request,  granted  Corneille  a 
pension.  But  in  the  following  year  his  anger,  his  professional 
jealousy  as  a  dramatic  author,  as  is  asserted,  was  excited  against 
the  poet,  and  he  used  all  his  influence  with  the  new  Academie  to 
induce  it  to  pronounce  an  unfavorable  judgment  upon  the  Cid. 
Bois-Robert,  one  of  Corneille’s  collaborators  on  His  Eminence’s 
own  tragedies  and  comedies,  amused  the  cardinal  by  composing 
and  presenting  before  him,  with  lackeys  and  scullions  for  actors,  a 
parody  of  the  new  drama.  The  bourgeois,  indifferent  to  these 
court  intrigues,  still  continued  to  throng  to  see  it ;  and  in  the 
following  year  its  continued  popularity  was  manifested  by  the 
appearance  of  three  or  four  tragi-comedies  by  various  authors, 
all  inspired  by  it. 
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Corneille  died  in  1684,  after  having  held  the  French  stage, 
almost  alone,  during  the  Regency  and  the  Fronde.  His  later 
works  were  more  admired  by  his  contemporaries  than  by  pos¬ 
terity,  but  his  reputation  gradually  declined.  The  French  still  call 
him  “  the  great  Corneille  ;  ”  the  average  British  opinion  of  him 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  summing-up  from  a  standard 
London  encyclopaedia  :  “  Corneille’s  chief  merit  lies  in  his  dignity 
of  style,  and  in  a  certain  declamatory  grandeur  of  sentiment, 
which  his  countrymen  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  truly 
epical,  and  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  convince  them  as  nearly 
resembles  rant  as  it  does  sublimity.”  For  the  subject  of  the  Cid 
he  was  indebted  to  De  Chalons,  Marie  de  Medici’s  secretary,  then 
living  in  retirement  at  Rouen, — the  Spanish  language  having  long 
been  the  fashion  at  the  French  court,  as  Italian  had  been  formerly. 

“  It  was  the  remarkable  destiny  of  this  century,”  says  Vol¬ 
taire,  “to  make  Moliere  the  contemporary  of  Corneille  and  of 
Racine.  It  is  not  true  that  Moliere,  when  he  appeared,  found  the 
theatre  absolutely  destitute  of  good  comedies.  Corneille  himself 
had  produced  the  Menteur ,  and  Moliere  had  brought  out  only  two 
of  his  own  masterpieces,  when  the  public  had  the  Mere  coquette 
of  Quinault,  a  piece  full  at  once  of  character  and  of  intrigue,  and 
even  a  model  of  intrigue.  It  was  of  the  year  1664;  it  is  the  first 
comedy  in  which  are  depicted  what  were  afterward  called  the 
marquis.  The  greater  number  of  the  grand  seigneurs  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV  endeavored  to  imitate  that  air  of  grandeur,  of  bril¬ 
liancy,  and  of  dignity  which  their  master  bore.  Those  lower  in 
the  social  scale  copied  the  haughtiness  of  their  betters  ;  there  were 
some  of  these,  and  even  a  great  number  of  them,  who  carried  this 
important  air  and  this  overweening  desire  to  assert  themselves  to 
a  most  ridiculous  degree.  This  defect  was  long  prevalent.  Moliere 
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PYLON  AT  THE  SUBSCRIBERS’  EN¬ 
TRANCE  TO  THE  OPERA. 

From  a  drawing  by  Rene  Lacher. 


often  attacked  it,  and  he  contrib¬ 
uted  to  rid  the  public  of  these 
importunate  subordinates,  as  well 
as  of  the  affectation  of  the  pre- 
cicuses,  of  the  pedantry  of  the 
femmes  sav antes,  of  the  black 
robe  and  of  the  Latin  of  the 
physicians ;  Moliere  was,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  a  legisla¬ 
tor  of  the  sense  and  good  breed¬ 
ing  of  society.  I  am  speaking 
here  only  of  this  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  own  age, — his  other 
merits  are  well  enough  known.” 

After  his  establishment  in 
Paris,  in  the  king’s  favor,  in  1658, 
his  troupe  occupied,  for  three 
days  in  the  week,  the  theatre 
of  the  Petit-Bourbon,  which  was 
held  the  other  three  days  by  an 
Italian  company.  This  latter  had 
appeared  in  the  capital  in  1645, 
and  had  presented  several  of  the 
most  celebrated  features  of  the 
Italian  comedy, —  Scaramouche, 
Trivelin,  and  others.  Theatrical 
representations  and  ballets  were 
in  great  favor  at  the  court ;  the 
young  king,  then  only  thirteen, 
made  his  debut  as  a  dancer  in 
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the  ballet  of  Cassandre,  words  by  Benserade,  on  the  26th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1651.  He  appeared  also  in  le  Ballet  dc  la  nuit,  in  1653, 
and  in  the  .Voces  de  Thetis  et  dc  Pclce ,  in  1654;  in  the  latter,  he 
personified  six  different  characters,  and  it  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  representations  of  his  minority.  After 
the  production  of  the  Britannicus  of  Racine,  the  king  gave  up 
dancing  in  the  court  ballets,  “  for  fear  of  resembling  Nero.” 

“  Shakespeare,”  says  M.  Guizot,  “  might  dispute  with  Corneille 
and  Racine  the  sceptre  of  tragedy;  he  had  succeeded  in  showing 
himself  as  full  ol  power,  with  more  truth,  as  the  one,  and  as  full  of 
tenderness,  with  more  profundity,  as  the  other.  Moliere  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  him  in  originality,  abundance,  and  perfection  of  characters ; 
he  yields  to  him  neither  in  range,  nor  penetration,  nor  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  lives  of  these  two  great 
geniuses,  authors  and  actors  both  together,  present  in  other  re¬ 
spects  certain  features  of  resemblance.  Both  were  intended  for 
another  career  than  that  of  the  stage  ;  both,  carried  away  by  an 
irresistible  passion,  assembled  about  them  a  few  actors,  leading  at 
first  a  roving  life,  to  end  by  becoming  the  delight  of  the  court  and 
of  the  world.” 

The  father  of  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  was  valet  de  chambre 
tapissier  [upholstery-groom-of-the-chamber]  to  Louis  XIV ;  his 
illustrious  son,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere  after  he  began 
to  be  known  as  an  author,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1622.  His  father 
had  him  educated  with  some  care  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clermont. 
His  roving  life  with  his  illustre  theatre,  which  was  only  a  small 
company  of  actors,  ended  when  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1658;  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow,  introduced  him  to 
Monsieur,  the  king’s  only  brother,  who  presented  him  to  the  king 
and  the  queen-mother.  The  first  representation  which  he  and  his 
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troupe  gave  before  their  Majesties  at  the  Louvre  was  the  tragedy 
of  Nicomede ;  the  comediens  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  were 
present  at  this  debut.  When  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  his  tragedy, 
Moliere  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  took  the  liberty  of 
addressing  the  king,  thanking  him  for  his  gracious  indulgence,  ex¬ 
tolling  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  of  whose  professional  jealousy 
he  had  good  cause  to  be  afraid,  and  requesting  permission  to  con¬ 
clude  with  a  little  one-act  farce  which  he  had  been  playing  in  the 

4  m 

provinces.  The  custom  of  giving  these  little  farces  after  the  main 
piece  had  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  king 
granted  this  permission,  and  the  company  performed  the  Doctor 
amoureux.  By  this  initiative,  the  usage  was  restored  of  terminat¬ 
ing  the  performance  by  these  comedies  of  one  act,  or  three,  after 
the  five-act  play. 

All  his  tact  was  necessary  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  capital, 
the  two  privileged  theatres  guarding  carefully  their  monopoly 
against  all  new-comers.  The  king,  however,  permitted  his  com¬ 
pany  to  play  under  the  title  of  the  Troupe  de  Monsieur ,  and  in  the 
great  salle  of  the  Petit-Bourbon,  said  to  have  been  the  largest  in 
the  kingdom,  they  gave  L' Etourdi,  le  Depit  amoureux,  les  Precious es 
ridicules,  le  Cocu  imaginaire ,  and  his  little  divertissements.  “  He 
broke  with  all  imitation  of  the  Italians  and  the  Spaniards,  and, 
taking  off  to  the  life  the  manners  of  his  own  times,  he  boldly 
attacked  the  affected  exaggeration  and  absurd  pretensions  of  the 
vulgar  imitators  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.”  When  les  Prc- 
cieuses  ridicules  was  first  produced,  in  1659,  an  old  man  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit — cited  in  all  histories  of  French  literature — cried 
out:  “ Courage,  Moliere!  voila  la  veritable  comedic!"  And  true, 
French  comedy  was  indeed  born.  Naturally,  his  satire  earned 
him  a  host  of  enemies ;  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  attacked  in  the 
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honor  of  his  private  life,  but  he  returned  as  good  as  he  received. 
The  first  acts  of  Tartuffc ,  under  the  title  of  L Hypocrite,  were 
played  before  the  court  in  1664,  but  the  king's  “extreme  delicacy 


GRAND  STAIRCASE  OF  THE  OPfiRA,  VIEWED  FROM  BENEATH. 
From  a  drawing  by  Em.  Laforgue. 


in  respect  to  religious  matters  ”  took  alarm,  and  the  completed 
play  was  not  permitted  to  be  produced  till  five  years  later.  L' Ecole 
des  Femmes  excited  the  most  violent  indignation — not  without 
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reason — among  the  clergy  and  the  devout  laity  by  its  very  free 
treatment  of  religious  mysteries ;  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  pro¬ 
duced  in  1670  with  the  interludes  and  music  of  Lulli,  and  satiriz¬ 
ing  the  vulgar  ambition  among  the  wealthy  tradesmen  to  pass  for 
fine  gentlemen,  provoked  such  an  outburst  of  anger  that  the 
comedian  thought  he  was  lost.  But  the  king — feeling  that  this 
time  the  satire  did  not  touch  him — came  to  his  rescue:  “You 
have  never  written  anything  yet  which  has  amused  me  so  much,” 
he  said.  While  waiting  for  permission  to  bring  out  Tar  tuff e, 
Moliere  produced  le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  Amphitryon ,  Georges 
Dandin ,  and  TAvare,  and,  in  the  same  year  that  it  appeared, 
Monsieur  de  Pourceaugnac.  In  1671  appeared  les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin;  in  1672,  les  Femmes  Savantes,  and  in  the  following  year, 
le  Malade  Imaginaire ,  but  while  playing  as  usual  in  the  last 
named,  he  was  taken  ill  on  the  stage  and  died  that  night,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17th. 

He  was  said  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  “  a  comedian  from 
head  to  foot ;  he  seemed  to  have  several  voices,  everything  about 
him  spoke,  and,  by  a  caper,  by  a  smile,  by  a  wink  of  the  eye  and 
a  shake  of  the  head,  he  conveyed  more  than  the  greatest  speaker 
could  have  done  by  talking  in  an  hour.”  Nevertheless,  “  he  had 
a  bad  voice,  a  disagreeable  hiccough,  and  harsh  inflexions.”  The 
king  had  given  him  an  hereditary  post  near  him  as  groom-of-the- 
chamber,  a  pension  of  seven  thousand  livres,  and  the  license  of 
the  royal  theatre,  he  had  stood  godfather  to  one  of  his  children, 
to  whom  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans  was  godmother,  but  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  favors  could  not  overcome  the  popular  prejudice  against  an 
actor,  and  he  was  unhappy  in  his  married  life.  His  friend  Boileau 
urged  him  to  give  up  the  stage  ;  “  your  health  is  going ;  the  duties 
of  a  comedian  exhaust  you.”  Moliere  replied  that  he  could  not; 
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“it  is  a  point  of  honor  that  prevents  me.”  “A  what?”  rejoined 
Boileau  ;  “  what !  to  smear  your  face  with  a  moustache  as  Sgana- 
relle,  and  come  on  the  stage  to  be  thrashed  with  a  stick  ?  That  is 
a  pretty  point  of  honor  for  a  philosopher  like  you  !  ” 

The  famous  story  of  the  king’s  inviting  him  to  sup  with 
him, — to  partake  of  the  en-cas  de  unit ,  always  held  in  readiness 
for  the  voracious  appetite  of  the  monarch, — and  then  calling  in 
the  courtiers  to  show  them  the  unheard-of  favor  bestowed  upon  the 
despised  play-actor,  is  very  doubtful ;  in  no  case  did  the  great  Roi- 
Soleil  deign  to  invite  any  subject,  no  matter  what  his  degree,  to 
sit  at  the  royal  table.  Another  story,  much  less  known,  relates 
to  another  supper,  given  at  Auteuil,  in  Moliere’s  residence,  to 
celebrate  his  recovery  from  an  illness.  At  this  there  were  present 
Boileau,  La  Fontaine,  Chapelle,  Baron,  Mignard,  and  Lulli ;  the 
host  left  the  table  to  retire  early,  as  had  been  his  custom,  and 
the  others  remained  drinking  to  a  late  hour.  It  was  Chapelle 
who  had  that  evening  what  the  French  call  le  vin  triste ;  he  called 
the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  undisputed  fact  that,  after  all, 
and  taken  as  a  whole,  life  is  only  a  sequence  of  miseries  and  suf¬ 
fering,  and,  therefore,  that,  upon  mature  consideration,  the  wisest 
course  they  all  could  take  would  be  to  all  go  off  together  and 
drown  themselves  in  the  Seine.  No  objections  could  be  offered 
to  so  sensible  a  proposition;  La  Fontaine  sent  a  message  to  his 
house  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  return,  and  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  set  off  for  the  river  bank.  Baron  lingered  behind  to  notify 
Moliere,  and  the  latter  immediately  rose,  dressed  himself,  and 
hastened  after  them.  When  he  overtook  them,  they  were  already 
embarked  in  a  large  boat,  of  which  they  had  taken  possession,  and 
were  pulling  unsteadily  for  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  the  come¬ 
dian,  hailing  them  from  the  shore,  demanded  indignantly  why 
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they  had  left  him  behind.  Then,  as  they  hesitated,  he  suggested 
that  if  they  carried  out  their  admirable  plan  at  the  present  moment, 
there  would  not  be  wanting  envious  and  malicious  tongues  to  assert 
that  their  philosophy  had  been  inspired  by  wine  rather  than  by  cool 
reason  ;  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  postpone  till  to-morrow  at  noon, 
and  drown  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  Seine  in  the  full  light 
of  day?  Excellent  counsel;  the  philosophers  returned  to  shore, 
and  by  noon  the  next  day  thought  no  more  of  a  watery  grave. 

A  troupe  of  Spanish  comedians  came  to  Paris  after  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  opened  at  the  theatre  of  the  Petit-Bourbon 
in  July,  1660,  afterward  transferring  themselves  to  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  As  they  played  only  in  their  own  language,  their 
success  was  but  small,  and  they  soon  departed.  Another  un¬ 
profitable  enterprise  was  that  of  the  establishment  of  a  little 
theatre  in  the  narrow  Rue  des  Quatre-Vents,  in  January  of  the 
following  year ;  this  company  took  the  name  of  the  comediens  de 
Mademoiselle.  There  were  then  six  others  in  the  capital,  and  the 
new-comers  soon  merged  themselves  into  those  already  estab¬ 
lished.  In  this  same  year,  1661,  Paris  was  greatly  excited  over  a 
marvellous  spinnet  produced  by  an  organist  of  Troyes,  named 
Raisin,  a  spinnet  with  two  key-boards,  twice  the  size  of  the  usual 
instrument.  Upon  this,  the  two  little  sons  of  Raisin  executed  a 
difficult  duet ;  then  the  father  took  a  key,  seemed  to  wind  up  the 
spinnet,  with  a  terrible  noise  in  the  interior,  and  then,  withdrawing 
from  it,  commanded  it  to  play  such  and  such  a  tune,  which  it 
promptly  did,  ceasing  as  promptly  when  ordered.  The  instrument 
and  its  master  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  sovereign  ; 
the  queen  uttered  a  cry  of  affright  when  it  commenced  to  play  at 
command,  with  no  one  near  it ;  the  king  promptly  ordered  it  to  be 
opened,  and  out  crept  a  little  boy  “  beautiful  as  an  angel.” 
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Raisin  reappeared,  at  the  Saint-Germain  fair,  in  1663,  with  his 
spinnet,  which  he  accompanied  with  a  little  divertissement,  but  the 
secret  was  known,  and  he  was  unable  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  jugglers,  mountebanks,  acrobats,  and  other  itinerant  perform¬ 
ers.  In  the  following  year,  he  organized  a  troupe  of  youthful 
comedians  which  he  called,  with  the  royal  authorization,  the 
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Troupe  dc  Monsieur  Ic  Dauphin ,  and  opened  at  the  theatre  of 
the  Palais-Royal  in  June.  Not  long  afterward,  he  died  ;  his  widow 
assumed  the  management  of  the  company,  made  a  tour  of  the 
provinces,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1668  to  request  of  Moliere 
the  loan  of  his  theatre  for  three  days  only.  This  he  willingly 
granted  ;  the  house  was  crowded  with  audiences  delighted  with 
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the  acting  of  the  youthful  Baron  ;  but,  sometime  after,  the  king 
having  ordered  Baron  to  join  the  Troupe  Royal,  Madame  Raisin’s 
company  was  obliged  to  suspend. 

It  was  on  this  theatre  of  the  Palais-Royal  that  Racine’s  first 
tragedy,  the  Thebaide  or  les  Fr'eres  ennemis,  was  produced  in  June, 
1664;  Moliere,  then  its  director,  vexed  at  seeing  all  the  new 
tragedies  brought  out  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  welcomed  the 
proposition  of  this  young  author,  who  brought  him  the  first  plan 
of  his  drama.  When  completed,  it  had  a  run  of  fifteen  perform¬ 
ances,  which  was  then  considered  a  success  ;  Moliere  made  Racine 
a  considerable  present,  and  the  latter  received,  in  addition,  two 
shares  in  the  receipts, — the  usual  allowance  for  the  authors  being 
only  one.  The  number  of  these  shares  was  proportional  to  the 
number  of  actors, — thus,  in  1662,  when  there  were  fifteen,  the  share 
of  each  was  six  francs,  sixty-six  centimes  on  a  hundred  ;  in  1670, 
when  there  were  only  twelve,  it  was  eight  francs,  thirty-three. 
Racine’s  Alexandre,  in  1665,  was  even  more  successful  than  the 
Thebaide  had  been,  but  he  was  dissatisfied  with  Moliere’s  company, 
and  transferred  it  to  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  which  led  to  a 
quarrel.  The  two  dramatists,  however,  preserved  their  respect 
for  each  other’s  talents,  and  refused  to  rejoice  in  the  comparative 
failures  of  each. 

The  connection  of  Racine  with  the  stage  was  to  end  by  his 
voluntary  withdrawal  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  “  Corneille 
had  formed  himself  by  his  own  efforts,”  says  Duruy ;  “  but  Louis 
XIV,  Colbert,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  all  contributed  to  form 
Racine.”  In  his  comedy  of  Les  Plaideurs,  according  to  his  own 
account,  lie  “  put  into  it  only  a  few  barbarous  law-terms  which  I 
might  have  picked  up  during  a  lawsuit,  and  which  neither  I  nor 
my  judges  ever  really  heard  or  understood.”  The  piece  at  first 
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was  a  failure,  but  when  the  king’s  comedians  ventured  to  play  it 
before  Louis  XIV,  he  uttered  such  loud  shouts  of  laughter  that 
all  the  courtiers  were  astonished.  The  delighted  actors,  return¬ 
ing  from  Versailles,  went  to  awaken  Racine  in  his  house  in  Paris. 
“  Three  carriages  during  the  night,  in  a  street  where  it  was  un¬ 
usual  to  see  a  single  one  during  the  day,  woke  up  all  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  was  a  rush  to  the  windows,  and,  as  it  was  known 
that  a  councillor  of  requests  had  made  a  great  uproar  against  the 
comedy  of  the  Plaideurs ,  nobody  had  a  doubt  of  punishment  be¬ 
falling  the  poet  who  had  dared  to  take  off  the  judges  in  the  open 
theatre.  Next  day,  all  Paris  believed  that  he  was  in  prison.” 

Andromaque  appeared  in  1667,  and  Phedre,  ten  years  later; 
between  them  were  Britannicus ,  Berenice ,  Bajazet,  Mithridate,  and 
Iphigenie.  His  last  profane  drama,  Phedre,  was  at  first  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  owing  to  a  cabal  formed  amongst  some  of  the  nobility ;  when 
the  fickle  public  finally  recognized  its  merits,  the  dramatist  had 
resolved  to  turn  Carthusian  monk.  He  had  been  educated  at 
Port-Royal,  where  verse-making  and  the  stage  were  held  in 
equal  abhorrence,  and  he  now  returned  remorsefully  to  his  earlier 
precepts.  His  friends,  however,  induced  him  to  seek  his  pen¬ 
ance  in  marriage,  and  he  took  for  spouse  “  an  excellent  person, 
modest  and  devout,  who  never  went  to  the  theatre,  and  scarcely 
knew  her  husband’s  plays  by  name.”  In  later  life,  when 
worried  over  the  spiritual  or  physical  safety  of  his  seven  chil¬ 
dren,  he  would  exclaim :  “  Why  did  I  not  turn  Carthusian  ?  ” 
The  king  granted  him  a  donation  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  livres, 
and  appointed  him  and  Boileau  his  historiographers.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  asked  Racine  to  write  in  his  leisure  hours  some 
kind  of  moral  and  historical  poem  from  which  love  should 
be  altogether  banished.  He  produced  Esther,  which  the  young 
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ladies  of  the  school  founded  by  her  at  Saint-Cyr  performed,  in 
1689.  “  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  charmed  with  the  conception 

and  the  execution,”  says  Madame  de  Lafayette ;  “  the  play  repre¬ 
sented  in  some  sort  the  fall  of  Madame  de  Montespan  and  her 
own  elevation ;  all  the  difference  was  that  Esther  was  a  little 
younger,  and  less  particular  in  the  matter  of  piety.”  Athalie , 
produced  two  years  later,  was  also  played  by  the  young  ladies 
of  Saint-Cyr,  in  the  uniform  of  their  school,  before  Louis  XIY 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  at  Versailles,  in  a  room  without 
a  stage.  These  two  dramas,  imbued  with  religious  sentiments, 
were  not  regarded  by  the  author  and  his  austere  friends  as 
any  failure  to  live  up  to  the  moral  obligations  which  he  had 
assumed.  Unlike  Boileau,  he  had  always  been  a  courtier,  but  his 
flattery  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  king’s  displeasure  when, 
in  later  life,  he  ventured  to  speak  with  Madame  de  Maintenon 
concerning  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and,  at  her  request,  to  give 
her  a  memorandum  on  the  subject.  The  king  flew  into  a  passion: 
“  Because  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  verse,  does  he  think  he  knows 
everything  ?  And  because  he  is  a  great  poet,  does  he  want  to  be 
minister  ?  ” 

The  favor  of  this  great  monarch  had  also  been  withdrawn 
from  the  troupe  of  Moliere  after  his  death.  The  actors  of  his 
company,  thus  bereft  of  their  head,  had  time  only'  to  give  some 
dozen  performances  in  the  theatre  of  the  Palais-Royal  when  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Lulli,  who,  with  Quinault,  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  opera  in  Paris.  They  therefore  acquired  in  the  tennis- 
court  of  the  Rue  Mazarine  the  theatre  constructed  by  M.  de 
Sourdeac  for  the  representations  of  the  opera,  and,  having  selected 
the  best  actors  of  the  troupe  du  Marais,  opened  in  their  new 
theatre  on  the  9th  of  July,  1673,  with  Tartuffe .  In  the  following 
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year,  under  the  title  of  the  theatre  Guenegaud,  they  gave  one 
performance  at  court,  and  in  1675  they  scored  a  success  with  the 
spectacular  play  of  Circe,  which  was  produced  regardless  of  ex¬ 
pense, — there  were  required  a  hundred  pounds  of  candles  for  each 
performance,  which  amounted  to  thirty-five  francs  for  light  alone  ! 
Although  it  still  clung  to  its  title  of  Troupe  du  Roi,  this  company 
performed  at  court  only  three  or  four  times  during  the  seven  years 
during  which  it  still  existed.  The  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  relieved 
of  its  rivalry,  flourished  accordingly,  and  gave  all  the  plays  of 
Moliere,  excepting  only  the  Malade  imaginaire ,  which  remained 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  theatre  Guenegaud,  the  comedy  not 
having  been  yet  printed. 

Lulli  was  a  Florentine,  who  came  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and,  from  having  been  a  scullery-boy  in  the  household 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  had  risen  to  be  chef  of  the  petits 
violons  of  the  king.  Already,  in  February,  1658,  at  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  ballet  of  Alcidianc ,  at  which  the  courtiers  had  “assisted” 
in  cloth-of-gold,  he  had  dared  to  make  the  king  wait !  “  I  do  not 

believe,”  said  Madame  de  Sevigne  on  leaving  the  service  con¬ 
ducted  by  him  for  the  Chancelier  Seguier,  in  May,  1672,  “that 
there  is  any  other  music  in  heaven.”  It  was  in  June,  1669,  that  the 
king  had  granted  to  the  Abbe  Perrin,  formerly  holding  the  post  of 
presenting  ambassadors  to  Gaston  d’Orleans,  and  to  his  associate 
Cambert,  letters-patent  which  gave  them  the  privilege  for  the 
space  of  twelve  years  of  establishing,  “  in  the  city  of  Paris  and  in 
others  of  the  kingdom,  academies  of  music,  for  singing  in  public 
theatrical  pieces.”  The  first  opera  in  Paris  was  produced  in  the 
salle  called  the  tennis-court  of  the  Hotel  Guenegaud,  or  de  la 
Bouteille, — the  latter  from  the  bottle  painted  on  the  sign, — in  the 
Rue  Mazarine;  here,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1671,  was  represented 
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the  opera  of  Pomonc,  which  had  long  been  in  rehearsal  in  the  great 
salle  of  the  Hotel  de  Nevers  or  Mazarin.  It  was  given  for  eight 
months,  with  great  success,  and  brought  in  to  Perrin  and  his 
associates  thirty  thousand  francs  each.  On  the  day  of  the  first 
representation,  the  tickets  of  admission  sold  for  fifteen  livres  each. 
The  troupe  consisted  of  five  men,  four  women,  a  chorus  of  fifteen, 
and  an  orchestra  of  thirteen  symphonistcs. 

A  year  after  the  first  performance,  Perrin  and  Cambert  were 
supplanted  by  Lulli,  directeur  de  la  musique  dn  roi.  The  letters- 
patent  bearing  date  of  March  30,  1672,  set  forth  that  the  king 
“  having  been  informed  that  the  measures  and  the  care  which  the 
aforesaid  Sieur  Perrin  has  bestowed  upon  this  establishment  not 
having  been  able  to  fully  carry  out  our  intention  and  elevate  music 
to  the  point  which  we  had  promised  ourselves,  we  have  thought 
that,  in  order  to  succeed  better  in  this,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
give  the  direction  of  it  to  a  person  whose  experience  and  capacity 
are  known  to  us  and  who  has  sufficient  ability  to  provide  pupils, 
as  well  to  sing  and  to  act  upon  the  stage  as  to  furnish  the  bands 
of  violins,  flutes,  and  other  instruments.  For  these  reasons,  being 
well  informed  of  the  intelligence  and  great  knowdedge  which  have 
been  acquired  by  our  dear  and  well-beloved  Jean-Baptiste  Lulli 
concerning  music,  of  which  he  has  given,  and  gives  daily,  very 
agreeable  proofs  during  the  several  years  in  which  he  has  been 
attached  to  our  service,  which  have  induced  us  to  honor  him  with 
the  charge  of  superintendent  and  composer  of  our  chamber-music, 
we  have  to  the  aforesaid  Sieur  Lulli  permitted  and  accorded  and 
do  permit  and  accord  by  these  presents,  signed  by  our  hand,  to 
establish  a  royal  academy  of  music  in  our  good  city  of  Paris  which 
shall  be  composed  of  such  a  number  and  quality  of  persons  as 
he  shall  advise  to  be  good  for  us  to  choose  and  decide,  upon  the 
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report  which  lie  shall  make  to  us,  in  order  to  present  representa¬ 
tions  before  us  when  it  shall  please  us  of  pieces  of  music  which 
shall  be  composed  either  in  verses  in  the  French  language  or  in 
other  languages  foreign  .  .  .  ;  ”  and,  in  order  to  reimburse 

the  said  Sieur  Lulli  for  the  great  expenses  to  which  he  would  be 
put,  he  would  be  allowed  to  give  public  representations  of  all  the 
pieces  which  he  should  have  composed,  even  those  which  should 
have  been  represented  before  the  king,  etc.,  and  expressly  pro¬ 
hibiting  and  forbidding  all  persons  of  any  quality  whatsoever, 
“  even  the  officers  of  our  household,”  from  attending  these  per¬ 
formances  without  paying. 

Scarcely  had  Lulli  assumed  his  directorship,  when  he  found 
the  salle  of  the  tennis-court  of  the  Bottle  too  small  and  incon¬ 
venient  for  his  opera,  and  transported  it  to  that  of  the  Bel  Air,  in 
the  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  near  the  Luxembourg.  Here  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  his  representations,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1672,  by  the 
first  performances  of  the  Fetes  de  V Amour  et  de  Bacchus ;  but  this 
improvised  stage  was  also  insufficient,  and  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Perrin’s  theatre.  After  the  death  of  Moliere,  in  the  following" 
February,  he  received  permission  to  take  possession  of  the  Palais- 
Royal.  Pd  is  privileges  were  guarded  so  jealously  that  we  find  the 
king  forbidding,  by  a  letter  to  the  lieutenant  of  police,  February  5, 
1677,  the  proprietor  of  the  puppet-show,  the  theatre  des  Marion- 
nettes,  at  the  fairs  of  Saint-Germain  and  Saint-Laurent,  to  introduce 
music  into  the  performances  of  his  manikins,  as  infringing  on 
Lulli’s  prerogative  !  Only  a  few  months  before,  in  October  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  king  had  interfered  in  favor  of  this  proprietor, 
Jean  Brioche,  whom  an  agent  of  police  had  wished  to  suppress, 
and  had  authorized  his  continued  performances  in  some  locality  to 
be  afterward  determined.  The  manipulation  of  these  puppets  had 
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been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  skill  during  the  Middle  Ages, — 
according  to  the  accounts  that  have  been  preserved, — especially 
by  the  Italians,  who  have  carefully  defined  the  various  species, 
burattini,  fantoccini ,  pnppi,  pupazzi,  etc.  They  were  first  used 
extensively  in  the  churches,  in  the  representations  of  religious 
mysteries  ;  the  most  celebrated  of  these  ceremonies  was  that  of 
Dieppe,  known  as  the  mitonrics  dc  la  iniaout.  This  was  given  in 
the  church  Saint-Jacques,  and  was  a  species  of  pantomime  in  which 
took  part  priests  and  laymen  whose  action  was  supplemented  by 
that  of  little  figures  moved  by  threads  and  springs.  In  the  choir 
of  the  church  was  constructed  a  sort  of  theatre,  the  upper  portion  of 
which  was  attached  to  the  vaulted  roof,  says  M.  L.  Yitet,  in  his 
1 1 istoires  dcs  anciennes  villcs  dc  France. 

“At  the  summit  of  this  theatre,  a  venerable  old  man,  robed 
like  a  monarch,  crowned  with  a  tiara,  was  seated  upon  a  cloud  ; 
above  his  head  glittered  a  great  sun  shining  like  gold  and  crystal, 
and  all  around  was  a  swarm  of  beautiful  stars.  This  old  man 
was  the  Father  Eternal ;  around  him  flew  a  multitude  of  angels, 
coming,  going,  receiving  his  commands,  waving  their  wings, 
swinging  their  censers,  as  if  they  had  been  veritable  angels.  Skil¬ 
fully  concealed  wires  caused  them  to  execute  all  these  movements, 
and  the  people  to  utter  cries  of  joy,  to  stamp  their  feet  in  admira¬ 
tion.  If  we  may  believe  the  chronicles  of  the  times,  these  mari- 
onnette  angels  performed  veritable  prodigies,  and  surpassed  in 
address  those  fantoccini  which  still  delight  the  Italians.  Thus, 
when  the  service  was  over  it  was  necessary  to  extinguish  the 
tapers,  it  was  the  little  angels  who  blew  them  out,  flying  around 
them.  Other  angels  put  their  trumpets  to  their  mouths  so  natur¬ 
ally  during  certain  passages  of  the  organ  music,  that  the  sounds 
seem  to  issue  from  their  instruments,”  etc.  These  mitonrics  lone 
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One  of  a  series  of  decorations  of  the  plafond  of  the  Grand-Theatre,  formerly  the  Eden -Theatre,  painted  by  Georges  Clairin. 
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delighted  the  Dieppois,  but  they  were  suppressed  in  1647,  after  a 
visit  by  Louis  XIV,  the  queen-mother  having  been  offended  at 
something  in  them. 

The  word  Marionnctte  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  affec¬ 
tionate  diminutive,  first  used  in  one  of  the  pastorales  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Cycle  dc  Robin  ct  Marion ,  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  These  puppets,  driven  out  of  the  churches,  took  to  the 
public  roads,  traversed  the  provinces,  and  finally  returned  to 
the  cities,  where  they  established  themselves,  by  preference,  at  the 
doors  of  the  convents  or  before  the  churches.  As  late  as  1600, 
at  least,  it  seems  that  neither  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  nor  Punchi¬ 
nello  figured  among  them,  though  the  latter  was  well  known  in 
flesh  and  blood  on  the  stage.  It  was  the  brother  of  Jean  Brioche, 
Pierre  Datelin,  called  Brioche,  who  was  the  first  of  his  family,  to 
whom  is  due  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  marion- 
nettes  manipulated  by  the  hands  of  the  performers  in  France,  and 
these  puppets  occupied  a  considerable  place  in  the  history  of  the 
theatre  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Pierre  Brioche  was  a  tooth- 
puller  and  a  puppet-showman  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  ;  his  theatre  de  Polichinelle  was  situated  on  the  Place 
du  Chateau-Gaillard,  below  the  Pont-Neuf,  opposite  the  Rue 
Guenegaud.  Here  took  place  the  epic  combat  between  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  and  the  monkey  of  Brioche,  celebrated  in  a  brochure 
that  appeared  after  the  date  of  that  lately-renovated  hero, — when 
it  was  safe  to  appear.  “  Fagotin  ”  was  a  large  animal,  mentioned 
by  La  Fontaine,  and  a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  Parisians ; 
he  permitted  himself  to  look  at  Cyrano  and  to  make  grimaces 
as  he  passed  by;  furious  at  this  insult,  the  swordsman  whipped  out 
his  weapon,  and  the  imitative  monkey  did  the  same  with  his  own 
diminutive  and  pointless  blade.  Such  a  duel  could  have  but  one 
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termination,  and  the  greater  ape  walked  away  with  his  “  honor  ” 
avenged. 

The  son  of  Pierre  was  Francois,  called  Fanchon  Brioche,  who 
became  still  more  celebrated  than  his  father,  and  was  summoned, 
in  1669,  to  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  to  give  performances  before 
the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  With  their  marionnettes,  at  the 
fairs,  these  enterprising  managers  generally  associated  rope-dan¬ 
cing,  or  juggling  of  some  species.  At  the  theatre  des  Pygmees, 
of  the  Marais,  in  1676,  directed  by  an  Italian  named  La  Grille, 
these  puppets,  managed  by  wires,  were  four  feet  high.  The 
following  year  this  became  the  theatre  des  Bamboches,  from  the 
Dutch  painter  Peter  van  Laer,  who  died  in  1675,  who  was  called 
“  Bamboche  ”  because  of  his  misshapen  body,  and  who  acquired  a 
reputation  as  a  painter  of  very  small  genre  subjects,  with  minute 
figures.  At  the  theatre  of  the  Marais,  the  actors,  in  1677,  were 
all  children,  and  the  stage-setting  reminded  the  spectators  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Plolland  painter,  so  that  the  establishment  became 
known  as  the  Spectacle  dc  Bamboches.  When  the  public  began  to 
weary  of  this  entertainment,  the  two  managers  cast  about  for  a 
new  one ;  it  occurred  to  them  that  actors  of  wood  would  be  very 
much  cheaper  and  not  much  less  intractable  than  those  in  the 
flesh, — that  they  could  be  clothed,  drilled,  and  provided  with  suit¬ 
able  dramas  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  costumers,  masters  of 
declamation,  or  authors.  This  idea  was  immediately  carried  out. 
“  One  of  the  associates  presented  a  dramatic  framework  which, 
with  a  few  variations,  could  be  infinitely  reproduced,  and  of 
which  the  famous  Punchinello  should  be  the  principal  hero ;  he 
gave  him  for  associates  a  Cassandre,  a  commissaire,  a  blind  man, 
a  Swiss  with  moustaches,  a  Scaramouche,  a  Mere  Simon,  a  Dame 
George,  an  apothecary,  archers,  and  devils.  The  other  associate 
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took  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  the  artistes.  As  soon  as  the 
troupe  had  come  home  from  the  turners,  they  were  costumed  and 
convoked  in  general  assembly.  .  .  .  Thus  the  streets  of  Paris 

were  endowed  with  marionnettes,  the  name  of  which  was  one 
day  to  be  doubly  and  St>  ingeniously  celebrated  on  the  French 
stage.  .  .  .  ”  The  theatre  of  the  Bamboches  was  not  molested 

by  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  nor  by  the  Hotel  Guenegaud,  but  it 
was  soon  obliged  to  close  its  door  by  the  incessant  protests  of  the 
Opera. 

By  an  ordinance  dated  October  21,  1680,  the  king  undertook 
to  put  an  end  to  the  long  rivalry  between  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
and  the  Rue  Guenegaud  by  incorporating  them  in  one  sole  com¬ 
pany,  the  list  of  the  members  of  which  was  to  be  drawn  up  by 
himself,  and  which  was  to  have  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  repre¬ 
senting  comedies  in  the  city  of  Paris.  All  other  French  comediens 
were  forbidden  to  establish  themselves  within  the  said  city  and 
faubourg.  I11  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  the  lieutenant  general 
of  police  forbade  all  those  giving  representations  of  petites  come¬ 
dies  and  farces  in  the  fair  Saint-Germain  from  continuing.  But  the 
Sieur  Dufresnoy,  receiver  of  the  abbey  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
immediately  appealed  from  this  order,  asserting  that  the  abbey 
would  suffer  great  loss  by  the  ceasing  of  the  high  rentals  which 
it  drew  from  these  theatres  forains ,  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
abbot,  Cardinal  d’Estrees.  The  principal  showmen,  Alexandre 
Bertrand,  Maurice,  Selle,  and  Tiquet,  also  protested,  declaring  that 
they  did  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  order,  that  they 
were  itinerant  comediens  who  had  never  pretended  to  establish 
their  fixed  residence  in  Paris,  but  were  wanderers,  “  like  soldiers 
who  live  in  tents;”  and,  moreover,  that  they  were  not  French 
comediens,  but  Spaniards,  Italians,  English,  Flemings,  and  other 
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foreigners.  The  controversy  was  maintained  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  was  not  till  1707  that  it  was  definitely  decided,  in  favor  of  the 
comediens  frangais  against  the  spectacles  forains. 

It  was  not  without  good  cause  that  the  upholders  of  the 
“  legitimate  drama  ”  dreaded  the  concurrence  of  these  irregular 
theatricals,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  the  original  posters  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise.  There  was 
one  Grand  Scot  Romain,  who  had  performed  before  all  the 
Crowned  Heads  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  would,  in  the  course 
of  his  performance,  drink  “  an  incredible  quantity  of  Water,  and 
transform  it  into  all  sorts  of  wines,  into  milk,  into  beer,  into  ink, 
into  odorous  waters  of  several  distinct  scents.”  He  would  cause 
to  issue  from  his  mouth  “  a  salad  as  fresh  as  that  which  they  sell 
at  the  Halles.  Two  plates  full  of  real  fish,  all  alive.”  Also,  a 
great  variety  of  fresh  flowers,  living  birds,  three  or  four  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  cravats  and  sleeves  of  point  and  other  lace,  rib¬ 
bons,  and  “a  thousand  other  curiosities.”  Not  content  with  all 
this,  we  find  him  established,  in  March,  1681,  in  the  Rue  Maza¬ 
rine,  near  the  comediens  frangais  themselves,  and  playing  the 
same  pieces  as  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  (for  the  last  seven  months, 
the  Comedie-Italienne),  qualifying  them  as  farces,  and  posting  his 
announcements  all  over  Paris.  The  comedians  appealed  to  the 
lieutenant  general  of  police,  La  Reynie,  who  summoned  Scot  to 
modify  his  posters  and  forbade  him  to  give  theatrical  performances  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  records  of  the  ending  of  the  controversy 
have  not  been  preserved. 

As  they  persecuted  all  those  whom  they  had  the  power  to 
persecute,  the  troupe  of  comediens  frangais  themselves  found 
every  one’s  hand  against  them  in  their  time  of  need.  In  June, 
1687,  M.  La  Reynie  summoned  them  to  move  out  of  the  Rue 


One  of  a  series  of  decorations  of  the  plafond  of  the  Grand-Theatre,  formerly  the  Eden-Theatre,  painted  by  Georges  Clairin. 
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Mazarine,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  of  M.  Luvois,  as  the  Mes¬ 
sieurs  of  the  Sorbonne,  about  to  take  possession  of  the  College 
des  Quatre-Nations,  had  insisted  upon  this  removal  before  they 
would  accept  the  building.  They  were  given  three  months  in 
which  to  find  a  new  location  ;  after  considerable  searching,  they 
decided  upon  the  Hotel  de  Sourdis,  in  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Fosses- 
Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  and  obtained  the  king’s  consent.  The 
contract  was  signed,  when  the  king  changed  his  mind  and  with¬ 
drew  his  consent,  the  cure  of  Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois  having 
represented  to  him  that  the  Hotel  de  Sourdis  was  much  too  near 
his  church,  that  the  faithful  would  be  disturbed  at  their  devotions 
by  the  violins  of  the  theatre,  whilst  the  audience  in  the  theatre 
could  hear  the  strains  of  the  church  organ.  As  this  was  not  to 
be  thought  of,  the  search  for  a  locality  began  again ;  Boileau 
wrote  to  Racine:  “If  there  be  any  misfortune  at  which  it  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  rejoice,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  that  of  the  comediens,”  and 
concluding  with  the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  locate  outside  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  near  the  rubbish- 
heaps  of  Montfaucon,  “  an  excellent  situation  in  which  to  play 
the  pieces  of  M.  PradonT  The  actors,  however,  decided  upon  the 
Hotel  de  Nemours,  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins,  the  king  again 
authorized  this  decision,  and  another  cure,  he  of  Saint-Andre, 
remonstrated  indignantly  against  this  invasion  of  his  parish.  The 
Grands  Augustins  came  to  his  aid,  and  protested  to  the  king;  the 
persecuted  comediens  turned  on  this  new  enemy  and  assured 
the  monarch  that  the  Augustins  were  the  most  faithful  patrons  of 
their  theatre,  that  they  had  even  offered  to  sell  to  the  troupe 
some  houses  which  belonged  to  them  in  the  Rue  d’Anjou,  and 
that  the  bargain  had  not  been  concluded  only  because  the  locality 
was  not  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Louis  XIV,  however,  did  not 
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wish  to  offend  this  powerful  religious  organization,  and  again  with¬ 
drew  his  authorization. 

The  comediens  then  proposed  to  purchase  a  house  in  the 
Rue  de  l’Arbre-Sec,  but  it  was  refused  them ;  they  decided  upon 
either  the  Hotel  de  Lussan,  in  the  Rue  des  Petits-Champs,  or  the 
Hotel  de  Sens ;  the  king  permitted  them  to  select  the  former,  and 
they  hastened  to  pay  down  to  the  proprietor  the  sum  of  fourteen 
thousand  livres.  Thereupon  the  cure  of  Saint-Eustache  protested 
to  the  king,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  neighboring  houses ;  the  unlucky  theatricals  were  compelled 
to  resume  their  search  for  a  lodging.  Finally,  after  further  nego¬ 
tiations,  they  were  permitted  to  purchase  the  tennis-court  of 
l’Etoile,  in  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Fosses-Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
though  the  cure  of  Saint-Sulpice  remonstrated  just  as  strongly  as 
his  predecessors  had  done,  and,  finding  his  arguments  unavailing, 
appeared  in  public  protest  and  declared  that  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  should  no  longer  pass  through  this  contaminated 
street.  Thus  located,  the  troupe  caused  the  tennis-court  and  a 
neighboring  house  to  be  demolished,  and  erected  on  the  site  a  new 
theatre,  on  the  plans  of  the  architect,  Francois  d'Orblay.  On  the 
faqade  appeared  the  words  :  “  Hotel  des  Comediens  entretenus 
par  le  Roi ;  ”  which  greatly  stirred  the  bile  of  the  Abbe  de  la  Tour. 
“  It  is,  indeed,  singular,”  he  said,  “  that  such  an  inscription  should 
be  placed  upon  the  front  of  the  hotel  de  la  comedie,  a  troupe  of 
comedians  consisting  only  of  individuals  infamous,  vicious,  and 
despicable,  and  comedy  itself  being  composed  only  of  buffooneries, 
passions,  and  vices.  They  are  only  tolerated,  not  ‘  maintained,’  by 
the  king.” 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  1689,  the  new  theatre  was  opened  with 
Ph'cdrc  and  le  Medecm  malgre  liti ,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to 
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eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  livres.  Having  decided,  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  assembly,  that  they  would  pay  every  month  out  of  their 
receipts  a  certain  sum  to  the  poorest  religious  communities  in 
Paris,  the  comediens  found  themselves  the  object  of  the  most 
humble  solicitation  by  these  very  bodies  that  had  at  other  times 
so  vilified  them.  The  Cordeliers,  who  were  the  second,  after  the 
Capuchins,  to  receive  this  bounty, — to  the  amount  of  three  livres 
a  month,  or  thirty-six  francs  a  year! — thus  addressed  them:  “Mes¬ 
sieurs,  les  PP.  Cordeliers  entreat  you  very  humbly  to  have  the 
goodness  to  include  them  among  the  number  of  poor  religious 
bodies  to  whom  you  dispense  charity.  There  is  no  community 
which  has  greater  need  of  it,  considering  their  large  number  and 
the  extreme  poverty  of  their  house,  which,  most  frequently,  lacks 
for  bread.  The  honor  which  they  have  of  being  your  neighbors 
causes  them  to  hope  that  you  will  grant  the  object  of  their 
prayers,  which  they  will  redouble  to  the  Lord  for  the  prosperity 
of  your  dear  company.’’  The  Augustins,  who  had  so  vehemently 
opposed  their  settlement  in  their  neighborhood,  petitioned  them  in 
similar  terms,  in  1700,  “very  humbly”  for  a  portion  of  their  alms, 
and  also  promised  to  pray  God  for  them.  The  comediens  were 
also  required  to  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the  debt  on 
the  church  building  of  Saint-Sulpice  ;  they  agreed,  in  1695,  to  pay 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Furstenberg,  Abbe  de  Saint-Germain-des-Pres, 
and  to  his  successors,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  livres 
annually.  Four  years  later,  the  king  required  them  to  pay  a  fur¬ 
ther  tax,  to  the  hospices  of  the  city,  and  as  they  were  then  at  the 
end  of  their  resources,  they  were  obliged  to  raise  their  prices  of 
admission, — twelve  sous  more  for  the  first  loges,  six  for  the 
second,  four  for  the  third,  and  three  for  the  parterre. 

They  were,  however,  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  allowance  of 
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twelve  thousand  livres,  which  the  king  had  conceded  them  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1682,  “in  consideration  of  the  services  which  they  rendered 
to  his  divertissement.”  In  this  locality,  the  Comedie-Fran^aise 
continued  to  give  its  representations  until  1770,  when  it  removed 
to  the  Louvre.  During  that  period,  it  produced  in  all  five  hundred 
and  seventy-six  new  pieces.  In  1758,  it  found  itself  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  livres ;  which 
Louis  XV  paid. 

As  for  the  comediens  italiens,  who  had  established  themselves 
in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  when  their  French  confreres  had  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Rue  Guenegaud,  they  continued  to  give  representa¬ 
tions  there,  every  day  excepting  Friday,  until  1697,  when  they 
unfortunately  concluded  to  produce  a  dramatic  work,  entitled  la 
fausse  Prude ,  in  which  it  was  easy  to  recognize  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon.  This  had  a  great  success  for  three  or  four  performances, 
when  they  received  orders  to  close  their  theatre  and  leave  the 
kingdom  within  the  space  of  a  month.  Even  Saint-Simon  de¬ 
clared  that  the  discussion  and  ridicule  occasioned  by  this  order 
rendered  it  an  unprofitable  one.  The  Comedie-Italienne  remained 
closed  until  the  Regency,  when  it  reappeared, — like  a  great  many 
other  things  proscribed  during  the  preceding  reign.  During  this 
period,  the  salle  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  served  for  the  drawing 
of  the  royal  lotteries. 

Lulli  was  succeeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Opera  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Francine,  in  June,  1687.  This  privilege  was  granted  him 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  soon  extended  by  seven  more.  He 
presently  found  himself  obliged,  by  the  great  deficiency  in  the 
receipts,  to  take  three  associates,  Fouassin,  L’Apotre,  and  Mon- 
tarsy,  and  with  these  he  almost  immediately  became  involved  in 
contention.  In  December,  1698,  he  obtained  another  extension. 
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for  ten  years,  and  associated  himself  with  Hyacinthe,  Gaureaut, 
and  Dumont,  the  last  being  the  dauphin’s  equerry.  Five  years 
later,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  temporarily,  his  debts  amounting  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty 
livres ;  Pecourt  and  Belleville,  who  relieved  him  of  this  charge, 
soon  restored  it  to  him,  and  in  1704  he  was  compelled  a  second 
time  to  withdraw.  During  this  first  period,  there  were  produced 
forty-one  operas.  Francine  had  ceded  his  privileges  to  a  pay¬ 
master  of  rentes,  named  Guyenet,  who  undertook  to  pay  his  debts 
and  secured  an  extension  of  ten  years,  to  date  from  March  1,  1709, 
though  he  had  obtained  possession  October  7,  1704.  In  August, 
1712,  he  died,  having  brought  out  sixteen  operas,  and  leaving  a 
deficit  of  four  hundred  thousand  livres.  In  December  of  the  same 
year,  Francine  and  Dumont  took  up  the  charge  again ;  the 
assignees  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  Guyenet  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Francine  by  which  they  were  to  be  associated  with  him, 
but  the  only  result  of  this  partnership  was  an  augmentation  of 
their  deficit  of  eighty  thousand  livres.  Francine  and  Dumont 
remained  alone,  but  in  December,  1715,  they  were  placed  under 
a  sort  of  protectorate,  what  would  be  known  to-day  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  council,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Due  d’Antin, 
with  the  title  of  regisseur  royal  dc  T Academic. 

Francine  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  he 
secured  the  abolishment  of  the  regie  royal  and  remained  sole 
master;  he  retained  his  control  till  1728,  and  during  these  sixteen 
years  he  produced  thirty-two  new  works.  In  February  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  succeeded  by  the  composer  Destouches,  who 
brought  out  eight  operas,  and  sold  his  rights,  two  years  later,  for 
three  hundred  thousand  livres  to  a  Sieur  Gruer,  who  was  appointed 
director  for  a  term  of  thirty-two  years,  and  retained  the  post  for 
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seventeen  months,  having  been  removed  by  the  king  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  scandalous  pleasure-party  which  he  gave.  He  was 
responsible  for  presenting  three  new  works.  His  successor,  Le- 
comte,  who  had  for  an  associate  the  President  Leboeuf,  bro  ught 
out  four,  and  was  removed,  in  his  turn,  for  his  bad  administration. 
After  him  came  M.  de  Thuret,  in  1733,  who  retained  the  post  for 
eleven  years,  and  caused  twenty-three  plays  to  be  given.  Like 
all  his  predecessors,  De  Thuret  ran  in  debt ;  he  was  replaced  in 
March,  1744,  by  an  ex-receiver  of  finances,  named  Frangois 
Berger,  who,  in  four  years,  ruined  himself,  produced  eleven  new 
works,  and  sank  four  hundred  thousand  livres.  His  successor, 
Trefontaine,  took  as  associates  several  persons,  including  the 
Chevalier  de  Mailly,  who  had  been  interested  in  the  preceding 
administration ;  Trefontaine  represented  five  new  operas,  con¬ 
tracted  debts  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  livres,  and  was  removed,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months, 
by  the  lieutenant  of  police  in  person,  August,  1749. 

As  the  burden  of  financial  obligations  had  been  increased  by 
every  director  since  Francine,  the  government  began  to  grow 
weary,  and  resolved  to  confide  the  administration  of  the  opera  to 
the  city  of  Paris  itself;  a  decree  of  the  Council,  August  17,  1749, 
accordingly  authorized  this  municipal  directorship,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Prevot  des  Marchands  and  the  echevins.  No  better 
results  were  attained ;  the  need  of  an  experienced  hand  was  felt, 
and  the  city  summoned  to  its  aid  two  persons  who  inspired  it  with 
confidence,  MM.  Rebel  and  Francoeur.  These,  however,  speedily 
found  themselves  in  difficulties  under  the  interference  of  the  supe¬ 
rior  administrative  commission,  as  Francine  and  Dumont  had  done 
under  that  of  the  Due  d’Antin  and  his  colleagues,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  they  resigned  their  offices.  They  were  succeeded  by 
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an  inspecteur  general  dc  Vopera ,  M.  Royer,  a  composer  and  music- 
master  to  the  children  of  the  royal  family,  who  died  in  1750. 
Five  years  later,  his  post  was  taken  by  MM.  Bontemps  and  Levas- 
seur,  who  held  it  for  two  years  ;  by  this  time,  the  theory  of  a 
municipal  administration  was  abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  the 
city  of  Paris  resigned  the  direction  of  the  academy  of  music,  after 
having  brought  out  thirty  new  operas  during  its  control. 

Bontemps  and  Levasseur  retired  with  the  municipality,  in 
March,  1757;  Rebel  and  Francoeur  requested  this  difficult  post, 
on  condition  of  being  untrammelled  in  their  administration  and  of 
being  relieved  of  the  entire  burden  of  the  accumulated  debts  of  the 
institution.  These,  amounting  to  about  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  livres,  were  assumed  by  the  city ;  the  two  new  directors 
were  granted  full  privileges  for  thirty  years,  and  had  produced 
eighteen  new  works  down  to  the  6th  of  April,  1763,  when  the 
Opera-house  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  minor  regulations  of  this 
long  administration  may  be  cited  that  of  1718,  which  provided 
that  the  authors  and  composers,  who,  down  to  this  date,  had  right 
of  entrance  only  to  the  parterre,  should  be,  by  royal  decree, 
henceforth  placed  in  the  amphitheatre,  not — as  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed — in  consideration  of  their  rights,  but  in  order  that  they 
might  be  more  directly  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  and 
thus  be  more  readily  hindered  from  hissing  the  works  of  their 
confreres !  At  this  period,  the  premieres  loges  were  still  reserved 
for  persons  of  quality;  and  the  seigneurs  and  courtiers  took  their 
seats  on  the  front  of  the  stage. 

The  official  censorship  of  the  drama  was  established  early  in 
1701.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  lieutenant  general  of  police  was 
directed  by  the  Minister  Pontchartrain  to  notify  the  players  of  the 
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Comedie-Frangaise  that  the  king  had  learned  that  they  were  fall¬ 
ing  into  bad  habits,  “  that  indecent  expressions  and  postures  had 
commenced  to  be  very  much  in  vogue  in  their  representations, 
and  that,  in  a  word,  they  were  departing  from  that  purity  to  which 
the  theatre  had  attained.  His  Majesty  orders  me  to  write  to  you 
to  summon  them  before  you  and  to  explain  to  them  in  his  name 
that,  if  they  do  not  reform,  on  the  slightest  complaint  which  shall 
be  brought  to  him,  he  will  take  against  them  measures  which  they 
will  not  find  agreeable.  His  Majesty  wishes  also  that  you  should 
notify  them  that  he  desires  that  they  should  bring  out  no  new 
piece  which  they  shall  not  previously  have  communicated  to  him, 
his  intention  being  that  they  shall  represent  no  work  which  is 
not  of  the  utmost  purity  ( dans  la  derni'ere  purite ).” 

In  the  interminable  conflicts  which  the  Comedie-Frangaise 
maintained  with  the  unofficial  and  irregular  dramatic  companies 
who  infringed  on  its  exclusive  privileges,  it  displayed  a  jealous 
and  tyrannical  disposition  which  frequently  won  for  its  oppressed 
rivals  the  favor  of  the  populace.  The  ingenuity  of  the  forains  and 
bateleurs  was  well  matched  against  this  suspicious  watchfulness ; 
the  use  of  dialogue  being  strictly  forbidden  them  by  a  decree  of 
February  22,  1707,  they  invented  a  monologue  in  which  one  actor 
spoke  the  parts  of  all,  the  others  supplying  appropriate  gestures 
and  actions  when  their  turns  came.  The  comediens  appealed  to 
the  police  and  to  the  Parlement,  and  secured  the  demolition  of  all 
these  theatres  of  the  fairs.  Whereupon  the  latter  sold  their  pieces 
to  two  Swiss  soldiers  of  the  guard  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  the 
Swiss  enjoying  in  France  at  that  time  certain  privileges  which 
enabled  them  to  practise  certain  professions  unhampered.  The 
two  new  military  dramatic  managers  obtained  permission  to  give 
performances  with  their  troupes  at  the  Saint-Germain  fair;  but 
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this  permission  was  withdrawn  on  the  very  day  of  their  opening, 
by  M.  d'Argenson,  the  lieutenant  general  of  police.  Appeals  to 
the  Prevote,  to  the  Grand  Conseil,  and  to  the  Parlcment,  decisions 
and  counter-decisions;  the  Swiss  gave  their  performances  and  the 
comedians  demolished  their  theatres,  they  erected  them  again 
the  next  day,  and  they  were  demolished  a  second  time,  a  company 
of  guards  camping  on  the  ruins,  and  warming  themselves  by  fires 
made  of  the  debris.  This  was  in  March,  1709;  the  two  managers, 
Godard  and  Holtz,  accused  the  comediens  before  the  Grand  Con¬ 
seil  of  criminal  violence,  and  the  latter,  to  their  stupefaction,  were 
condemned  to  pay  six  thousand  livres  of  damage  to  the  forains 
and  a  fine  of  three  hundred  livres. 

The  ruined  play-houses  were  rebuilt,  and  the  delighted  Paris¬ 
ians  thronged  them  ;  the  comediens  stormed  the  Grand  Conseil, 
the  Parlement,  and  the  privy  council  of  the  king,  demanding  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  name  of  their  outraged  prerogatives.  As  they  had  the 
favor  of  the  king,  they  secured  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  against 
them';  the  privy  council,  a  year  later,  ordered  the  restitution  of 
the  sixty-three  hundred  livres  and  condemned  the  Swiss  to  pay  all 
the  costs.  The  two  warriors  abandoned  the  drama,  restored  their 
property  to  the  forains,  and  the  latter  departed  for  the  provinces  in 
disgust. 

Meanwhile,  their  confreres  of  the  Saint-Laurent  fair  had  in¬ 
vented  other  means  of  circumventing  the  common  enemy.  In 
place  of  the  forbidden  dialogue,  they  substituted  a  meaningless 
jargon,  scanned  in  long  Alexandrines,  and  thus  an  additional 
insult  to  the  standard  drama ;  when  this  began  to  weary,  they 
supplemented  it  by  large  placards  on  which  appeared  in  great 
letters  a  summary  explanation  of  that  which  could  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  pantomime.  Each  actor  had  in  his  right  pocket  a 
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certain  number  of  these  placards ;  these  he  produced,  one  by  one, 
in  their  order,  showed  them  to  the  audience,  and  then  transferred 
them  to  his  left  pocket.  In  1713,  these  placards  descended  from 
the  flies  in  the  hands  of  children  dressed  as  Cupids,  and  suspended 
from  cords  by  means  of  counter-weights.  Sometimes  the  actor 
displayed  his  scroll,  the  orchestra  played  the  air,  and  an  accom¬ 
plice,  seated  amongst  the  audience,  sang  the  couplets,  all  the  latter 
joining  in  the  refrain. 

Another  method,  which  had  a  greater  success,  consisted  in 
reciting  the  words  of  the  play  but  with  the  addition  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  termination  to  each.  This  was  in  usage  in  1720;  an  example 
is  given  from  the  lie  du  Loitgou,  by  D’Orneval.  Leandre  and 
Arlequin  have  been  shipwrecked  on  an  island,  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  making  arrangements  to  have  them  eaten  by  the  sacred 
crocodile  Gougou.  This  operation  is  delayed  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess  Tourmentine.  Her  attendant  eunuch  arrests  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  : 

“ Arretic !  arretic !  I' inf  antic  Tourmentiric  desiric  parlic  a 
Leandric  ;  le  regardic  dc  son  balconic,  voulic  Vempechic  d' estric 
mangic. 

“  Tourmentine  to  Leandre  :  Voulic  ni epousic  ?  ” 

Leander  makes  a  negative  gesture. 

“  Tourmentine  :  Ah  !  Ah  !  meprisic  charmic ,  insolentic  ?  Scric 
devoric.  .  .  .  Amenic  Crocodilic .” 

This  ingenious  device  found  no  more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
official  theatre  than  the  others,  and  was  doubtless  suppressed  in 
the  end,  as  the  others  had  been.  The  comediens  were  not  with¬ 
out  troubles  in  their  own  household,  and  one  of  these  was  the 
introduction,  about  this  period,  of  the  whistle  among  the  audience, 
and  the  very  free  use  which  was  made  of  it, — they  would  even  be 
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compelled  to  abandon  the  presentation  of  a  play  in  the  third  act, 
and  replace  it  with  one  more  in  favor  with  the  whistlers.  The 
obnoxious  little  instrument  would  frequently  be  directed  against 
the  actors  themselves,  as  well  as  against  their  dramas. 

The  comediens  italiens,  banished  for  their  freedom  of  allusion 
to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  reappeared  in  1716,  and  opened  at 
the  Palais-Royal  on  the  iSth  of  May  with  a  play  called  Vlnganno 
fortunate,  which  was  favorably  received.  They  were  granted  by 
the  Regent  the  use  both  of  this  theatre  and  of  that  of  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne;  in  1724,  they  returned  to  the  latter,  after  a  three 
years’  visit  to  the  Saint-Laurent  fair ;  they  produced  parodies, 
pantomimes,  ballets,  interludes,  and  pastorales.  The  tax  of  the 
droit  dcs  pauvres  was  a  constant  burden  on  the  theatres,  and  gave 
rise  to  many  protests,  appeals,  and  official  decisions;  in  1750,  it 
was  suspended  by  royal  decree,  in  view  of  M.  d’Argenson’s  plan  of 
deporting  all  the  poor  to  the  colonies,  but  this  scheme  not  having 
been  found  practicable,  the  duty  was  reimposed.  In  1756,  the 
Comedie-Frangaise  protested  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  sus¬ 
tained  longer ;  the  comediens  declared  that  they  could  barely 
make  a  living  themselves,  being  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  thousand  livres.  Their  protest  was  unheeded.  In  May, 
1762,  a  formal  agreement  was  effected  between  the  administrators, 
directors,  and  governors  of  the  hospitals  of  the  capital  and  the 
treasurers  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  and  the  Comedie-Italienne. 
For  the  former,  the  annual  dues  were  fixed  at  sixty  thousand 
livres,  for  nine  years,  beginning  with  the  19th  of  April,  1762, 
and  for  the  Comedie-Italienne  and  the  Opera-Comique  together, 
fifty-five  thousand  livres. 

That  very  important  reformation,  the  clearing  of  the  stage  of 
the  theatre  of  the  privileged  auditors,  was  effected  in  1759.  Down 
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to  this  date,  there  were  placed  on  the  front  of  the  stage  of  the 
Comedie-Frangaise  four  rows  of  benches,  rising  one  above  another 
and  surrounded  by  a  gilded  iron  railing,  for  these  spectators.  On 
the  grand  occasions,  there  was  added  a  row  of  seats  along  the 
balustrade,  and,  in  addition  to  all  these  seated  intruders,  there  were 
always  some  fifty  more  standing  around  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
so  that  an  actor,  to  make  his  entrance,  was  frequently  obliged  to 
elbow  his  way  through  this  crowd.  The  numerous  protests 
to  which  this  usage  gave  rise  were  unavailing  until  a  certain 
enlightened  patron  of  the  drama,  the  Comte  de  Lauraguais 
Brancas,  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  succeeded  in  sweeping 
away  these  incumbrances ;  from  the  parterre,  space  was  taken  to 
make  a  parquet  for  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  places,  outside 
the  orchestra,  and  the  amphitheatre,  back  of  the  parterre,  was 
diminished  to  make  room  for  the  latter.  These  alterations  cost 
some  twenty  thousand  livres ;  M.  de  Lauraguais  contributed  from 
his  own  means  fifteen  hundred,  and  reserved  for  himself  a  small 
loge.  “On  Monday,  the  23d  of  this  month  (April,  1759),  the  day 
after  Low  Sunday,  a  performance  was  given  in  the  new  theatre. 
Eveiy  one  was  well  pleased  with  it,  and  there  was  no  comparison 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  stage,  on  which  no  outsiders 
any  longer  entered  or  appeared,  represented  a  hall  in  a  palace 
and  another  room  for  the  actors, — the  action  of  the  performers 
was  unrestrained,  and  the  illusion  was  much  better  maintained.” 

A  new  troupe  of  comedians,  who  at  first  did  not  excite  the 
jealousy  of  those  of  the  Frangais,  opened  on  October  23,  1784,  in 
a  salle  de  spectacle  of  the  Palais-Royal ;  they  bore  the  proud  title 
of  Petits  comediens  de  Son  Altesse  Serenissime  Monseigneur  le 
Comte  de  Bcaitjolais.  They  appeared  in  three  pieces,  and  though 
they  were  puppets,  moved  by  wires,  “  the  first  two  plays  were  so 
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badly  received,  so  hooted  and  hissed,  that  the  directors  and  the 
actors  were  quite  put  out  of  countenance.”  There  were  also  bal¬ 
lets  performed  by  children ;  to  these  were  added,  gradually,  other 
children,  of  the  stature  of  the  puppets  and  who  acted  with  them, 
then  larger  children,  who  appeared  in  little  comedies  and  comic 
operas,  but  always  confining  themselves  to  pantomime,  while  from 
behind  the  scene  other  performers  sang  their  parts  for  them. 
These  innovations  speedily  brought  down  upon  the  directors  the 
wrath  of  the  Comedie-Francaise,  and  they  were  enjoined  to  em¬ 
ploy  one  actor  only  for  each  part.  Thus  deprived  of  its  unique 
character,  the  performance  was  speedily  deserted  by  the  fickle 
public. 

Five  years  later  died  an  important  personage  of  his  time  who 
had  long  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  royal  comediens.  This 
was  the  famous  tight-rope  dancer,  Nicolet,  who  had  first  appeared 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  in  1760  with  a  miscellaneous  enter¬ 
tainment  of  acrobats,  jugglers,  and  performing  animals.  Encour¬ 
aged  by  success,  he  erected,  four  years  later,  a  more  ambitious 
theatre  on  the  facade  of  which  appeared  :  Salle  des  grands  dan- 
seurs,  and  which  at  once  aroused  the  ire  of  both  the  official  theatres 
and  of  the  Opera.  Notwithstanding  the  humble  appeal  which  he 
made  to  them,  they  secured  a  formal  prohibition  of  his  enterprise ; 
but  gradually,  and  more  and  more  openly,  he  infringed  on  their 
prerogatives,  having  with  him  the  popular  good-will,  and,  finally, 
that  of  Louis  XV  and  Madame  du  Barry.  His  theatre  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  he  replaced  it  with  a  new  one  in  1770,  and 
the  title,  by  royal  permission,  became :  Theatre  dcs  Grands  Dan - 
seurs  du  Roi.  One  of  his  most  popular  actors  had  been  a  monkey, 
celebrated  in  verse  by  the  Chevalier  de  Boufiflers ;  one  of  his  most 
successful  performers  later  was  the  burlesque  writer,  Taconnet, 
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who  took  the  leading  parts  in  his  own  farces  with  inimitable 
gravity.  “  His  great  favorite  scene,  which  he  never  missed  incor¬ 
porating  in  all  his  favorite  roles  of  a  cobbler,  and  which  the  public 
impatiently  waited  for  as  the  audience  waits  nowadays  for  the 
high  C  of  Tamberlick,”  says  the  author  of  the  Spectacles  popii- 
laires,  “  was  that  in  which  he  turned  his  back  to  the  spectators, 
and,  stooping  slowly,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who  is  picking  up 
something  from  the  ground,  gradually  revealed  to  them  the  seat 
of  a  very  much  torn  pair  of  breeches  from  the  apertures  of  which 
escaped  the  tails  of  his  shirt.  At  the  sight  of  this,  a  storm  of 
applause,  frantic  laughter,  and  enthusiastic  cries  broke  forth  all 
over  the  house.  It  was  doubtless  similar  traits  of  humor  that 
secured  for  Taconnet  the  name  of  the  Moliere  of  the  boulevards.” 

The  growing  importance  of  the  drama  in  the  civilization  of 
the  day  was  manifest  in  the  increasing  interest  in  private  theatri¬ 
cals,  or  the  theatre  bourgeois ,  in  all  classes  of  society.  One  of 
the  leaders  in  this  movement  was  a  ladies’  shoemaker,  named 
Charpentier,  who  set  up  a  mansion,  maintained  lackeys  in  his  ante¬ 
chamber,  and  played  tragedies.  He  had  served  in  the  city  militia 
as  a  dragoon,  and  had  preserved  his  helmet,  which  he  ornamented 
superfluously  when  he  took  the  part  of  Achilles.  One  day,  when 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  friend,  the  beadle  of  the  church  of 
Saint-Roch,  a  number  of  feathers  and  an  aigrette  from  the  dais  or 
canopy  of  the  church  to  bedeck  this  casque,  the  cure  learned  of  it, 
and,  determined  that  the  poor  of  the  parish  should  profit  by  this 
sacrilege,  he  called  on  the  shoemaker  the  next  day,  accompanied 
by  the  commissaire  de  police.  “  The  wife  of  Charpentier,  who 
saw  her  husband  already  in  the  Chatelet,  or  at  least  in  For- 
l’Eveque,  came  down-stairs  to  bid  adieu  to  him,  all  in  tears,  but 
in  a  neglige  so  pronounced  that  the  cure  turned  his  head  away 
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and  in  that  position  demanded  a  hundred  francs,  declaring  that  he 
would  arrange  the  affair ;  the  money  was  paid  down  on  the  spot, 
and  the  plumes  of  the  dais  were  returned  to  the  sacristy.  ‘  This 
anecdote  entertained  the  petit  lever  of  the  king.’  ” 

Among  others  who  adopted  this  method  of  entertainment 
were  the  Duchesse  de  Villeroi,  who,  in  1768,  saw  the  King  of 
Denmark  among  her  guests ;  the  Baron  d’Esclapon,  in  whose 
house  the  actors  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  came  to  play;  the 
Duchesse  de  Mazarin ;  the  demoiselles  Verrieres,  wealthy  courte¬ 
sans  of  the  period,  and  many  others.  The  common,  theatre¬ 
going  public,  thus  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  professional 
actors  on  so  many  occasions,  made  complaint,  and  in  December, 
1768,  the  comediens  du  roi  were  forbidden  to  play  anywhere  but 
in  their  own  theatre.  “From  that  period,”  says  Dulaure,  “  the 
theatrical  mania  took  possession  of  a  multitude  of  young  people 
of  all  classes.  Every  quarter,  every  faubourg  of  Paris  had  its 
Comedie  bourgeoise,  and  the  number  of  stages  devoted  to  these 
gratuitous  representations  multiplied  greatly  in  the  following 
reign.” 

An  actor,  Audinot,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Comedie- 
Italienne,  deserted  the  legitimate  stage  in  July,  1769,  to  set  up  as 
a  manager  of  marionnettes  at  the  Saint-Eaurent  fair,  and  after¬ 
ward  established  himself  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nicolet.  His  theatre  was  known  as  that  of  les 
Comediens  du  bois  [in  wood],  but  he  soon  added  living  performers, 
amongst  others  his  daughter  Eulalie,  and  gave  to  his  establish¬ 
ment  the  name  of  the  Ambigu-Comique.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
parody  the  productions  of  his  former  confreres  of  the  Comedie- 
Italienne ;  the  Opera  came  down  upon  him  and  compelled  him  to 
pay  it  an  annual  subsidy  of  twelve  thousand  livres,  which,  so  great 
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was  his  success  with  the  irreverent  Parisians,  he  found  it  quite 
possible  to  do.  A  little  before  the  Revolution,  Audinot  recon¬ 
structed  his  theatre,  and  made  it,  in  1791,  “one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom.” 

The  Opera-Comique,  which  in  1762  was  united  with  the 
Theatre  des  Italiens  by  the  consent  of  the  Academie  royale  de 
Musique,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  thirty-two  thousand 
livres  paid  annually  by  the  Italians,  had  its  origin  many  years 
previous  in  negotiations  conducted  by  the  couple  Gaultier  de 
Saint-Edme  with  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  Guyenet,  director 
of  the  Opera.  In  December,  1709,  they  obtained  more  ample 
privileges,  associated  with  themselves  the  Dame  Chartier  de 
Baulne,  who  was  the  director  of  a  theatre  forain,  and  the  Opera- 
Comique  was  born.  In  1719,  it  was  suspended,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Frangais,  officially  re-established  in  1724,  suppressed  again 
in  1745,  and  reopened  in  1752.  After  being  united  with  the 
comediens  italiens,  the  two  troupes  continued  to  occupy  the  Hotel 
de  Bourgogne  until  1783,  when  they  removed  to  the  Boulevard  de 
la  Chaussee-d’Antin,  which  thereafter  took  the  name  of  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Italiens,  between  the  Rues  Grammont  and  Richelieu. 

By  the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of  some  workmen,  the 
grand  opera  house  was  set  on  fire  on  the  6th  of  April,  1763,  and, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  watchmen  and  of  all  efficient  means 
of  combating  the  conflagration,  entirely  consumed.  Almost  the 
only  object  of  value  rescued  was  the  harpsichord  of  the  orchestra, 
“  which  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  ugly,  but  which  is,  if  we  may 
believe  what  every  one  says,  the  most  perfect  harpsichord  in 
Europe,  very  ancient,  and  priceless.”  The  king  directed  that  all 
the  members  of  the  troupe  should  be  maintained  on  full  pay  and 
in  readiness  to  give  a  performance;  until  a  new  theatre  could  be 
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provided,  the  representations  were  appointed  in  the  salle  de  spec¬ 
tacle  of  the  Tuileries,  which  the  architect  Soufflot  arranged  for 
the  purpose.  The  new  Opera,  erected  on  the  plans  of  the  archi¬ 
tect  Moreau,  was  inaugurated  on  the  26th  of  January,  1770,  with 
Zoorastre.  It  occupied  the  space  between  the  present  Rue  de 
Valois  and  Rue  des  Bons-Enfants,  with  its  fagade  on  the  Rue 
Saint- FI onore,  and  presented  “  a  very  noble  effect ;  ”  but  the  open¬ 
ing  performance  was  hardly  a  successful  one.  Nearly  all  the 
tickets  for  the  parterre  and  the  amphitheatre  had  been  secured  by 
the  officers  of  the  guards,  the  municipal  officials,  and  the  directors, 
great  confusion  was  caused  by  the  demand  for  the  comparative 
few  that  remained,  the  number  of  tickets  was  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  seats,  so  that  “the  parterre  was  in  a  frightful  state 
of  tumult,  and  the  first  act,  as  well  as  part  of  the  second,  were 
constantly  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  spectators. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons  for  the  general  discontent,  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  much  criticised, — the  orchestra  was  declared 
to  be  smothered,  the  voices  feeble,  the  decorations  mean,  bad  in 
color,  and  not  in  scale  with  the  edifice ;  the  first  loges  were  too 
high,  not  well  adapted  for  the  ladies ;  the  vestibule  unworthy  of 
the  majesty  of  the  structure ;  the  stairways  steep  and  narrow.  In 
a  word,  there  was  an  universal  outbreak  against  the  architect,  the 
engineer,  the  painter,  the  directors,  and  the  actors.  .  .  .  There 

were  only  the  costumes  and  the  dances  which  found  favor  and 
received  much  applause.” 

Rebel  and  Francceur  had  announced  their  intention  of  resign¬ 
ing  their  directorship,  and  a  movement  was  organized  to  constitute 
the  Opera  in  a  company,  like  that  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  but, 
though  greatly  favored  by  the  artistes  themselves,  this  plan  was 
rejected  by  the  king’s  council  and  opposed  by  the  minister.  Two 
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distinguished  musicians,  Trial  and  Berton,  were  officially  appointed 
directors,  February  6,  1767,  and  brought  out  six  new  operas,  but, 
finding  the  financial  results  unsatisfactory,  they  requested  the  can¬ 
celling  of  their  commissions.  The  city  of  Paris  again  undertook 
the  management,  retained  Trial  and  Berton  as  directors,  and  added 
to  them  Dauvergne  and  Joliveau.  It  was  under  this  administra¬ 
tion  that  the  new  building  was  inaugurated  in  1770,  and  it  endured 
for  six  years  longer ;  during  this  municipal  management,  twenty- 
two  works  were  produced,  but,  notwithstanding  the  success  of 
some  of  them,  among  others  those  of  Gluck,  the  debt  was  in¬ 
creased  by  some  half  million  of  livres.  On  the  30th  of  March, 
1776,  a  new  arrangement,  in  forty-two  articles,  was  promulgated 
by  the  council ;  the  direction,  with  the  title  of  commissaires  du 
roi  pour  gouverner  l' Opera,  with  the  most  extended  powers,  was 
confided  to  MM.  Papillon  de  la  Ferte,  Des  Entelles,  Delatouche, 
Buffault — a  former  silk  merchant,  and  Hebert,  who  was  made  treas¬ 
urer.  There  were  also  added  a  director-general,  two  inspectors, 
an  agent,  and  a  cashier.  This  cumbersome  organization  fell  to 
pieces  in  a  few  months,  all  the  directors  retired  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Buffault,  who  took  as  an  associate  the  composer  Berton. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  during  which  thirteen  operas  were 
presented,  this  administration  came  to  an  end. 

To  it  succeeded,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1778,  the  Sieur  de 
Vismes  de  Valgay ;  he  had  for  bondsmen  a  company  which  de¬ 
posited  five  hundred  thousand  livres  in  the  city  treasury,  and  the 
city  granted  the  new  director  a  subsidy  of  eighty  thousand  livres. 
De  Vismes,  who  was  in  high  favor  at  court,  believed  he  could  run 
the  Opera  royally  and  make  a  fortune;  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he 
renounced  this  hope  and  resigned.  On  the  19th  of  February, 
1779,  the  city  resumed  the  management  for  the  third  time,  retain- 
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ing  De  Vismes  as  director  until  the  following  March.  During 
these  two  years,  there  were  produced  twenty-eight  operas.  On 
the  10th  of  March,  1780,  the  council  withdrew  the  management 
from  the  city  and  confided  it  to  the  composer  Berton,  the  city 
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paying  all  the  debts;  but  Berton  died  on  the  14th  of  May  fol¬ 
lowing.  His  post  was  assumed  by  Dauvergne,  with  Gossec  for 
assistant  director;  on  the  8th  of  June,  1781,  the  new  opera-house 
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was  burned,  like  its  predecessor,  and  the  company  transported 
themselves  to  the  salle  des  Menus-Plaisirs. 

The  construction  of  a  new  theatre  for  the  comediens  frangais 
was  begun,  after  lengthy  negotiations,  in  1773,  on  the  locality 
where,  in  the  present  Carrefour,  or  Square,  of  the  Odeon,  the 
Rues  de  Conde  and  Monsieur  le  Prince  issue.  It  was  not  very  far 
advanced  when,  in  1779,  Louis  XVI  caused  the  site  to  be  changed 
to  the  present  locality,  facing  the  Luxembourg  garden,  so  that 
“  being  nearer  the  palace  which  we  have  given  to  our  very  dear 
and  well-beloved  brother,  Monsieur,  for  his  residence,  and  that  of 
our  very  dear  and  beloved  sister,  Madame,  it  shall  be  another 
attraction  added  to  their  residence,  at  the  same  time  one  for  our 
subjects  who,  before  entering  or  in  issuing  from  the  performances 
of  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  shall  have  in  their  proximity  a  prom¬ 
enade  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.”  The  building  was 
completed  in  March,  1782,  and  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  April 
following  by  the  comediens  frangais  with  a  play  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  poet  Barthelemy  Imbert,  l' Inauguration  du 
Thedtre-Frangais.  In  1789,  the  theatre  was  called  that  of  the 
Nation;  in  1791,  there  was  a  scission  in  the  company,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  comediens,  Talma  at  their  head,  transferred  themselves 
to  the  Salle  Louvois.  Two  years  later,  they  were  all  arrested  and 
the  theatre  closed.  In  August,  1794,  Mile.  Montansier  opened 
it  as  the  Theatre  de  l’Egalite,  but  her  venture  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  building  was  again  devoted  to  various  uses, — balls,  ban¬ 
quets,  etc.  Among  these  were  the  thiases,  founded  on  the  Greek 
thiasos,  an  assembly  for  any  religious  purpose,  which  gave  the 
building  its  present  name  of  the  Odeon,  from  the  Latin  odeum. 
I  he  council  of  the  Cinq-Cents  also  held  its  sittings  here. 

In  January,  1798,  the  comedians  of  the  Place  Louvois  re- 
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opened  the  theatre,  but  soon  closed  it  again.  In  the  following 
year,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  not  rebuilt  till  1807,  when 
it  took  the  name  of  Theatre  de  l’lmperatrice.  On  the  2d  of  De¬ 
cember,  1815,  it  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
the  king’s  household,  and  the  actors,  in 
company  with  those  of  the  Comedie- 
Frangaise,  received  the  title  of  come  dints 
ordinaires  du  roi.  In  March,  1818,  the 
building  was  burned  again,  but  soon  re¬ 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
architects  Chalgrin  and  Baraguei  as  we 
see  it  to-day, —  its  surrounding  arcades 
occupied  by  bookstalls  and  thronged  by 
readers  and  idlers.  Almost  every  variety 
of  the  drama  and  the  opera  has  been 
given  within  its  walls,  and  with  every  va¬ 
riety  of  success  notwithstanding  the  sub¬ 
sidies  which  it  has  enjoyed,  ranging  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
francs.  Its  importance  has  always  been 
recognized,  as  a  branch  of  the  Theatre - 
Frangais  in  the  quarter  of  the  great 
schools,  and  it  still  maintains  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  classic  French  drama  amid 
somewhat  unfavorable  surroundings. 

For  an  abridged  and  official  statement 
of  the  dramatic  situation  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  musical  culture  in  the  capital 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  certain  letters-patent  issued  by  the  king  under  date  of 
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March  31,  1780:  “  Louis,  etc.  The  necessity  of  theatrical  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  great  cities  of  our  kingdom,  and  principally  in  our 
good  city  of  Paris,  is  a  subject  which  at  all  times  has  received  the 
attention  of  the  kings,  our  predecessors,  because  they  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  theatre  as  the  occupation  the  most  tranquil  for  the 
leisure  classes,  and  the  recreation  the  most  proper  for  those  occu¬ 
pied ;  it  was  with  this  object  in  view,  that,  in  addition  to  his  or¬ 
dinary  comedians,  the  late  king,  our  highly-honored  seigneur  and 
grandfather,  permitted,  in  1716,  the  establishment  of  a  troupe  of 
Italian  comedians ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  talent  and  the  zeal 
of  the  actors  who  composed  it,  they  met  with  but  a  feeble  success, 
and  this  form  of  the  drama  had  never  been  able  to  sustain  itself 
except  by  the  aid  of  methods  foreign  and  always  insufficient,  up 
to  the  moment  when,  in  1762,  it  was  associated  with  the  Opera- 
Comique ;  if,  since  that  date,  this  theatre  has  been  frequented 
whenever  there  have  been  given  comic  operas  and  other  singing 
representations,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  has  shown  so  little 
enthusiasm  for  the  comedies  in  the  Italian  language,  that,  when 
they  have  been  performed,  the  sum  of  the  receipts  has  not  sufficed 
even  to  meet  the  daily  expenses ;  moreover,  as  the  repeated  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  made  to  bring,  at  great  cost,  actors  from 
Italy  have  remained  without  effect,  and  as  no  hope  remains  of 
replacing  the  good  actors  who  have  died,  and  those  whose  long 
services  have  entitled  them  to  retirement,  we  see  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  entirely  the  Italian  drama,  and  we 
have  provided  for  the  support  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who 
represented  it  by  granting  them  retiring  pensions  and  suitable 
subsidies ;  but,  desirous  of  preserving  in  our  good  city  of  Paris  a 
theatrical  representation  which  should  contribute  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  public,  we  have  established  a  new  company  which, 
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under  the  former  title  of  the  comediens  italiens,  should  represent 
French  comedies,  operas  bouffons,  singing  representations,  whether 
vaudevilles  or  ariettas  and  parodies ;  and,  consequently  we  have 
permitted  the  directors  of  our  Academy  of  Music  to  grant  to  the 
aforesaid  new  company  a  lease  for  thirty  years  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Opera-Comique,  we  have  consented  to  this  arrangement  so 
much  the  more  willingly,  that,  by  the  consideration  which  we  have 
given  to  the  condition  of  this  species  of  the  drama  since  1762,  we 
have  observed  that  the  singing  representations  have  made  a  prog¬ 
ress  which  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  surprising.  French  music,  which 
formerly  was  an  object  of  scorn  or  of  indifference  to  foreigners, 
is  to-day  known  throughout  Europe,  since  the  French  operas 
bouffes  are  performed  in  all  the  Northern  courts  and  even  in  Italy, 
where  the  greatest  musicians  of  Rome  and  of  Naples  applaud  the 
talent  of  our  French  composers.  It  is  the  works  of  this  species 
which  have  formed  the  taste  in  France,  which  have  familiarized  all 
ears  with  a  music  more  learned  and  more  expressive,  and  which 
have,  finally,  prepared  the  revolution  which  has  arrived  even  on 
the  stage  of  our  Academy  of  Music,  where  there  may  be  seen 
to-day  applause  bestowed  upon  masterpieces  the  merit  of  which 
would  neither  have  been  known  or  appreciated  if  they  had  been 
represented  twenty  years  sooner;”  in  consequence  of  all  of  which 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  encourage  the  good  work  by  giving 
to  these  same  actors  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  the  come¬ 
diens  franqais,  subsidies,  retiring  pensions,  etc.,  but  without  wishing 
in  the  least  to  infringe  upon  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  their 
monopoly  of  the  representation  of  tragedies,  etc. ;  “  we  even 
hope  that  these  two  theatres,  far  from  injuring  each  other,  may 
lend  each  other  a  mutual  succor,  and  that  they  will  dispute 
with  each  other  only  in  efforts  and  in  zeal  to  merit  more  and 
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more  our  bounties  and  to  contribute  to  the  amusement  of  the 
public.” 

There  was,  therefore,  created  and  established  a  troupe  of 
comedians  to  be  known  as  “  our  comediens  italiens  ordinaires'' 
which  should  be  entitled  to  represent,  on  the  stage  of  the  Hotel 
Bourgogne,  situated  in  the  Rue  Francoise,  or  in  any  other  theatre 
which  should  be  later  constructed,  all  the  French  comedies,  “  sing¬ 
ing  pieces,”  ariettas,  vaudevilles,  etc.,  in  the  stock  of  the  Comedie 
Italienne  and  the  Opera-Comique,  and  all  others  which  might  be 
submitted  to  them,  but  no  tragedies,  which  were  all  reserved  for 
the  Theatre-Frangais,  “which  we  consider  as  the  first  theatre 
of  the  capital  and  the  theatre  of  the  nation,  properly  so  called.” 
The  aforesaid  comediens  italiens  were  to  give  representations 
every  day,  without  fail ;  and  were  in  no  case  to  offer  anything 
which  might  prejudice  the  public  morality  or  good  taste. 

By  further  letters,  of  the  14th  of  October  of  the  same  year, 
the  construction  of  a  theatre  for  them  was  authorized,  and  in 
April,  1783,  they  took  possession  of  their  new  abode,  which,  they 
had  insisted,  should  not  face  on  the  boulevard,  lest  they  should 
be  confounded  with  “  the  histrions  of  the  boulevard.”  The  edi¬ 
fice — which  took  the  name  of  the  Theatre  Favart,  constructed  on 
the  site  of  a  dependency  of  the  Hotel  de  Choiseul — accordingly 
turned  its  back  upon  that  thoroughfare.  Here  they  remained 
until  1797,  when  they  were  constrained  to  remove  to  the  Theatre 
heydeau.  During  the  Empire,  Napoleon  brought  to  Paris  a 
troupe  of  Italian  singers  to  remain  permanently,  and  they  took 
possession  of  the  1  heatre  Favart.  The  Opera  was  transferred  to 
this  theatre  in  April,  1820,  and  remained  until  the  following  May ; 
during  the  Restoration  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  it  was 
occupied  by  various  travelling  companies.  In  1827,  M.  Laurent, 
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who  had  obtained  from  the  government  the  direction  of  the 
Theatre-Italien,  with  a  subvention  of  eighty  thousand  francs, 
transported  it  from  the  Place  Luvois  to  the  Place  Favart.  It  was 
to  this  manager  that  the  capital  was  indebted  for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  the  masterpieces  of  other  nations  performed  in  their  own 
language,  and  he  presented  on  his  stage  English  and  German 
companies.  The  Salle  Favart  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  the  1 3th—  1  ^j_th  of  January,  1838;  and  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  7th  of  August  following,  “  that 
the  Opera-Comique  may  be  established  there.”  It  was  reopened 
May  16,  1840. 

It  was  about  1780  that  the  Englishman,  Astley,  opened  his 
circus  in  Paris,  building  himself  a  provisional  hippodrome.  One  of 
his  two  sons  had  great  skill  in  the  management  and  breaking-in 
of  horses,  and  he  speedily  became  famous.  Between  the  eques¬ 
trian  exercises  appeared  a  troupe  of  tumblers  and  leapers  whose 
performances  were  enlivened  with  the  buffooneries  of  a  clown. 
This  spectacle  was  so  favorably  received  by  the  Parisians  that 
Astley  bought  the  site  which  he  was  occupying  and  constructed 
a  circus  building,  which  was  inaugurated  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1783.  The  enterprise  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success  under 
Astley,  his  son,  and  Franconi  pere,  until  1801,  when  the  latter 
transferred  it  to  a  locality  in  the  garden  of  the  Capucines.  In 
1817,  we  find  the  brothers  P'ranconi,  having  acquired  the  Plnglish 
establishment  and  completely  remodelled  it,  under  the  name  of 
the  Cirque-Olympique,  opening  on  the  8th  of  February,  with 
official  permission  to  add  short  dramatic  representations  to  their 
repertoire;  their  “pantomimes  with  dialogues”  were  received  with 
great  approval,  under  the  name  of  mimo-dr antes. 

In  March,  1826,  the  entire  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
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another  license  was  granted  the  proprietors,  and  the  Cirque  Olym- 
pique  reopened,  March  31,  1827,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple. 
“  From  this  date,”  says  Larousse,  11  the  performances  assumed  a 
new  character.  The  freres  Franconi  were  the  first  who  appeared 
in  the  bareback  equestrian  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  ones  which  were  called  la  Poste,  Fra  Diavolo,  and  which 
consisted  in  driving  eight  horses  at  the  same  time  and  making 
them  pass  successively  between  the  legs  of  the  rider.  It  is  also  to 
these  intrepid  performers  that  we  owe  the  exercises  of  the  horses 
at  liberty,  around  a  series  of  barriers  and  amidst  the  repeated 
firing  of  pistols.  Before  long,  military  spectacles  were  added  to 
these  equestrian  performances,  and  combats  to  the  buffooneries  of 
the  clowns ;  at  the  head  of  the  latter  must  be  placed  Auriol.  The 
great  victories  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire  furnished  usually 
the  theme  for  these  spectacles,  in  which  the  fusillade  played  a 
very  important  part ;  but  they  necessitated  a  great  elaboration 
and  display  in  t'he  presentation,  and  the  expenses  were  so  heavy 
that  three  directors  successively  ruined  themselves.”  A  fourth, 
M.  Adolphe  Adam,  obtained  an  authorization  to  transform  the 
circus  into  the  third  Theatre  Lyrique,  but  met  with  no  greater 
success. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  the  military  dramas 
reappeared  on  this  stage,  reopened  under  the  name  of  the  Theatre 
National,  which,  under  the  Second  Empire,  became  the  Theatre  Im¬ 
perial  du  Cirque.  From  this  moment,  its  prosperity  was  assured. 
To  the  military  pieces  were  added  spectacular  plays levies.  “The 
equestrian  performances  and  the  acrobatic  had  long  since  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  programmes.  At  the  Cirque,  there  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  one  time  a  drama  presenting  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  Napoleon  or  of  some  marshal  of  the  Empire,  and  termi- 
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nating  in  an  apotheosis  in  the  midst  of  which  the  tricolor  flag  was 
displayed,  surrounded  by  laurels;  at  another,  a  feerie,  in  which  a 
good  and  a  bad  fairy  contended  through  twenty  tableaux  for  the 
triumph  of  innocence  or  virtue.  Les  pilules  du  diable  [the  Devil’s 
pills]  was  the  prototype  of  this  species.”  In  1862,  the  theatre 
was  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  Boulevard  du  Prince 
Eugene. 

When  the  kings  of  France  were  stooping  to  protect,  with 
their  immense  condescension,  the  insignificant  dramatists  and  the 
inconsiderable  comediens  du  roi,  they  little  thought  that  they  were 
warming  at  their  hearth  the  serpent  that  was  to  turn  on  them.  It 
was  on  the  boards  of  the  Theatre- Fran gais  that  was  produced  on 
the  27th  of  April,  1784,  a  play  “that  has  been  considered  very 
justly  as  the  first  act  of  the  French  Revolution.”  “A  comedy 
such  as  le  Mariage  dc  Figaro  could  only  be  pregnant  with  de¬ 
struction  ;  there  could  be  heard,  behind  the  scenes,  the  distant 
mutter  of  the  Revolution  that  was  preparing.  A  society  that 
merited  to  be  thus  stigmatized,  and  which  was  the  first  to  laugh 
at  the  strokes  of  the  lash  that  thus  branded  it,  was  quite  ready  to 
be  destroyed.”  The  first  work  of  Beaumarchais,  the  Barbier  de 
Seville ,  had  been  produced  before  the  public  only  after  encounter¬ 
ing  much  official  opposition ;  the  prose  comedy  in  five  acts,  which 
was  the  sequel  to  it,  met  with  still  greater.  It  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Theatre-Franqais  at  the  end  of  1781,  but  the  police  cen¬ 
sors  refused  permission  to  have  it  performed.  Beaumarchais  gave 
readings  of  it ;  Fouis  XVI  wished  to  become  acquainted  with  it, 
and  had  it  read  by  Madame  de  Campan,  lady  of  the  chamber  to 
the  queen.  “  His  tastes  and  his  principles  were  equally  shocked. 
‘  Perpetually  Italian  concetti!'  he  exclaimed.  When  the  reading 
was  over :  ‘  It  is  detestable,’  said  the  king ;  ‘  it  shall  never  be 
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played ;  the  Bastille  would  have  to  be  destroyed  to  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  play  anything  but  a  dangerous  inconsistency.  This 
fellow  jeers  at  all  that  should  be  respected  in  a  government.’  ” 

Nevertheless,  the  readings  continued,  the  court  was  anxious 
to  be  amused,  and  was  not  too  much  given  to  reflection.  The 
hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  afterward  Paul  I,  was  in  Paris 
in  1782;  it  was  proposed  to  entertain  him  with  a  reading  of  the 
comedy.  It  was  so  well  received  that  Beaumarchais  boldly  asked 
the  keeper  of  the  seals  for  permission  to  have  the  play  produced ; 
the  day  for  its  representation  at  the  Theatre  des  Menus-Plaisirs 
was  fixed,  June  13,  1783,  when,  in  the  morning,  the  Due  de  Ville- 
quier  notified  all  the  comediens  du  roi,  both  French  and  Italian, 
that  they  were  forbidden  to  perform  it,  in  any  locality  whatever, 
at  any  time,  under  penalty  of  the  king's  displeasure.  “  This  pro¬ 
hibition  appeared  to  be  an  attack  upon  liberty  in  general,”  says 
Madame  de  Campan.  “  The  disappointment  of  all  hopes  excited 
discontent  to  such  a  degree  that  the  words  ‘  oppression  ’  and 
‘  tyranny  ’  were  never  uttered  in  the  days  preceding  the  fall  of  the 
throne  with  more  passion  and  vehemence.”  But  at  the  head  of 
the  friends  of  the  dramatist  at  court  was  Marie-Antoinette  her¬ 
self,  the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  his  intimate  friend,  the  Duchesse  de 
Polignac,  and  her  family ;  “  you  will  see  that  Beaumarchais  will 
have  more  influence  than  the  keeper  of  the  seals,”  said  the  king, 
foreseeing  his  own  defeat.  The  first  representation  of  the  play 
took  place  on  the  stage  of  the  house  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  at  Genne- 
villiers,  and  the  official  one  at  the  Frangais  in  the  following  April. 

“  The  picture  of  this  representation  is  in  all  the  collections  of 
the  period,”  says  M.  de  Lomenie.  “  It  is  one  of  the  best-known 
reminiscences  of  the  eighteenth  century :  all  Paris  hurrying  in  the 
morning  to  the  doors  of  the  Theatre-Frangais,  the  greatest  ladies 
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dining  in  the  actresses’  dressing-rooms  in  order  to  secure  places.” 
“  To-day,”  says  Bachaumont  in  his  diary,  “  has  doubtless  furnished 
to  the  Sieur  de  Beaumarchais,  who  is  so  fond  of  noise  and  scandal, 
a  very  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  thus  to  drag  in  his  train,  not 
only  the  usual  crowd  of  curious  and  amateurs,  but  the  whole 
court,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  princes  of  the  royal  family; 
to  receive  forty  letters  in  an  hour  from  persons  of  all  qualities 
soliciting  author’s  tickets  and  the  privilege  of  serving  him  as 
battoirs  [claqueurs],  to  see  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Bourbon  send 
her  valets  de  pied  to  the  wickets  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  wait  for  the  distribution  of  tickets,  announced  for  four  o’clock  ; 
to  see  the  cordons  bints  commingled  in  this  crowd,  elbowing  each 
other,  hustling  Savoyards,  in  order  to  obtain  them  ;  to  see  ladies 
of  quality,  forgetting  all  decency  and  all  shame,  shutting  them¬ 
selves  up  in  the  greenrooms  of  the  actresses  in  the  morning, 
dining  there  and  placing  themselves  under  their  protection,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  thereby  among  the  first  to  enter ;  to  see  the  guards 
dispersed,  the  doors  burst  in,  the  iron  railings,  even,  not  able  to 
resist,  and  broken  under  the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  the 
veritable  triumph  for  him,  that  has  been,  to  see  withdrawn  a  formal 
order  from  the  king  forbidding  the  production  of  his  play,  given 
in  writing  not  a  year  ago  and  stated  with  a  solemnity  which 
seemed  to  make  of  it,  and  characterize  it  as,  an  affair  of  State. 
And  under  what  circumstances  ?  when  the  most  worthy  of  authors 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  brought  forward  such  a  piece 
through  fear  of  alluding  to  the  reports  which  have  afflicted  the 
royal  family  this  winter  and  which  might  recall  the  souvenir  of 
an  atrocious  calumny;  when,  at  the  least,  no  censor  would  have 
taken  upon  himself  to  allow  to  appear  anything  that  lent  itself  so 
readily  to  the  malignity  of  the  spectator.” 
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A  hundred  successive  representations  did  not  suffice  to  satisfy 
the  public  appreciation  of  this  comedy.  It  bore  a  sub-title,  la 
Folle  Journee  [a  Crazy  Day]  ;  “  there  is  something  madder  than 
my  piece,”  said  Beaumarchais,  “  and  that  is  its  success.”  Napoleon 
said  that  it  was  the  Revolution  in  action;  in  the  reign  of  his 
nephew,  certain  passages,  and  especially  the  monologue  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  were  not  allowed  to  be  given  on  the  stage. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  representation  of  the  Mariage  de 
Figaro,  the  candles,  which,  down  to  that  time,  had  served  to  light 
the  stage  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  were  replaced  by  quinquets,  a 
species  of  new  lamp  invented  by  MM.  Lange  and  Quinquet,  and 
which  were  found  to  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

The  directors  of  the  Varietes-Amusantes  transferred  their 
company  from  their  theatre  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  de  Bondy,  to  the  new  one  just  completed  ad¬ 
joining  the  Palais-Royal,  and  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1785  ; 
and  this  theatre  became  that  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise.  In  1787, 
it  was  remodelled  and  transformed  ;  two  years  later,  some  of  the 
actors  at  the  Odeon,  Talma,  Madame  Vestris,  and  others,  sepa¬ 
rated  from  their  comrades  and  came  to  this  Theatre  des  Varietes, 
which  then  took  the  name  of  that  of  the  Palais-Royal.  After  the 
10th  of  August,  1792,  it  became  the  Theatre  de  la  Liberte  et  de 
l’Egalite ;  a  little  later,  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique.  In  1798,  the 
Odeon  troupe  returned  to  their  own  theatre,  which  was  burned 
the  following  year.  The  Theatre  de  la  Republique  was  granted, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Consuls,  in  1802,  an  annual  subsidy  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs,  and  in  1803  a  new  ordinance  reorganized  it 
as  the  Societe  du  Theatre-Frangais.  The  famous  decree  of  Mos¬ 
cow,  signed  by  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  capital  on  the  15th  of 
October,  1815,  and  which  is  still  largely  in  force,  provided,  in  a 
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hundred  and  one  articles,  for  the  complete  organization  of  the 
Theatre-Frangais. 

Under  the  Restoration,  which  felt  itself  compelled  to  tinker 
everything  it  found  existing,  this  decree  was  set  aside  by  the  royal 
ordinances  of  1816  and  1822,  which,  however,  maintained  many  of 
the  principal  features ;  the  “  comediens  ordinaires  du  roi  ”  were 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  intendance  de  memts-plaisirs ,  and 
afterward  under  that  of  the  intendants  royaux,  and  thus  remained, 
with  a  few  modifications,  till  the  Revolution  of  1830.  “Whilst 
waiting  for  the  period  when  the  Comedie-Frangaise  should  become 
the  theatre  in  which  the  new  Romantic  school  should  produce  its 
masterpieces,  let  us  consider  its  capital  stock  ;  during  the  ten  years 
of  the  Empire,  it  represented  sixty-one  new  plays,  and  during  the 
sixteen  years  of  the  Restoration,  it  gave  a  hundred  and  forty-six. 
Among  the  most  important  were  :  Pierre  le  Grand,  by  Carion 
de  Nisas ;  la  Jeune  Femme  col'ere,  by  Etienne ;  les  Templiers  of 
Raynouard ;  les  Deux  Gendres  of  Etienne;  la  Fille  d'honneur 
of  Alexandre  Duval ;  Marie  Stuart,  by  Lebrun ;  Valerie,  by 
Scribe;  /’ Ecole  des  Vieillards ,  by  Casimir  Delavigne ;  Henri  III, 
by  Alexandre  Dumas  ;  and  Hernani,  by  Victor  Hugo.  The  artistes 
were  Talma,  Baptiste,  Michelot,  Monrose,  Firmin,  Mesdames 
Mars,  Georges,  Mante,  Desmousseaux,  Duchesnois,  and  others. 

“  The  Revolution  of  July,  1830,  placed  the  Comedie-Frangaise 
in  the  department  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  re-estab¬ 
lished  the  Moscow  decree ;  but,  ‘  the  receipts  had  descended  to 
unspeakable  figures,’  says  M.  Georges  d’Heylli,  ‘  the  subsidy  was 
then  only  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  it  was  entirely  in¬ 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  1833,  the  Comedie  was  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand  francs  in  debt.  The  comediens  then  re¬ 
nounced  their  own  management,  and  applied  for  a  director.  M. 
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Jouslin  de  la  Salle,  manager  of  the  theatre,  was  appointed  the 
first  director  (June,  1833).”  Under  his  administration,  the  receipts 
began  to  ascend  ;  in  1837,  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Vedel.  Three 
years  later,  the  decree  of  Moscow  was  re-established,  and  M.  Buloz 
was  appointed  director;  the  king  obtained  from  the  Chambers  a 
law  authorizing  the  increase  of  the  annual  subsidy  by  forty  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  and  a  loan  to  the  Societe  of  three  hundred  thousand, 
payable  in  five  years.  In  1848,  the  Comedie-Frangaise  became 
again  the  Theatre  de  la  Repubiique,  under  M.  Lockroy,  and  the 
subsidy  was  increased  to  three  hundred  thousand  francs ;  to 
M.  Lockroy  succeeded  M.  Edmond  Seveste,  and  to  him,  in  1849, 
M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  who  remained  in  charge  under  the  Second 
Empire  until  1856,  when  he  was  replaced  by  M.  Empis,  and  the 
subvention  was  definitely  fixed  at  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
francs.  In  1859,  M.  Edouard  Thierry  was  appointed  director,  and 
in  1871,  M.  Emile  Perrin. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  period  between  1830  and  1850  was  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  long  history  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  but 
the  limits  of  this  work  do  not  permit  an  enumeration  of  the  many 
important  works  of  the  drama  that  have  appeared  on  this  truly 
illustrious  stage.  During  the  Second  Empire,  its  repertoire  was 
increased  by  a  number  of  remarkable  works,  the  productions  of 
the  foremost  playwrights  of  the  age,  and  under  the  Third  Republic 
its  renown  has  not  been  materially  impaired  even  by  certain  inter¬ 
nal  dissensions  and  the  secession  of  some  of  its  most  illustrious 
members.  The  present  head  of  the  Direction-Administration  is 
M.  Jules  Claretie. 

After  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Opera-house,  in  1781,  and 
while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  Louis,  adjoining  the  Palais-Royal,  various  projects  were  agi- 
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tated.  It  was  at  first  proposed  to  establish  something  in  the  style 
of  the  forain  theatres,  and  meanwhile  to  give  the  musical  perform¬ 
ances  in  another  salle ;  the  king  to  provide  funds  for  the  erection 
of  the  two  and  also  to  reimburse  the  proprietors  of  the  loges  in 
the  destroyed  Opera-house  for  the  cessation  of  their  privileges. 
It  was  proposed  to  erect  the  provisional  building  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin ;  but  this  was  modified,  and  the 
comediens  of  the  Frangais  were  ordered  to  move  into  their  new 
theatre  and  leave  that  of  the  Tuileries  for  the  Opera  to  occupy. 
Meanwhile,  the  artistes  of  the  latter  were  to  give  selections  from 
the  operas  in  the  Theatre  des  Menus-Plaisirs  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissonniere.  Then  the  project  of  a  new  theatre  near  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin  was  taken  up  again;  the  architect  Le  Noir  undertook, 
in  the  latter  part  of  July,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
livres,  to  construct  one  with  four  rows  of  boxes,  ready  for  open¬ 
ing,  by  the  5th  of  October  following,  under  penalty  of  twenty-four 
thousand  livres  if  he  failed.  As  a  supplementary  recompense,  he 
obtained  the  privilege  of  giving  public  fetes  in  the  theatre  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  when  the  Opera  should  open  in  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  he  set  to  work,  the  construction  was 
carried  on  day  and  night,  “  even  on  the  days  of  the  fete  of  the 
Virgin,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faithful ;  ”  to  silence  the  reports 
that  began  to  be  circulated  concerning  the  stability  of  the  structure, 
he  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  asserted  that,  while  the  new 
building  was  less  in  length  than  the  old  Opera-house,  it  would  be 
twenty  feet  wider,  that  there  would  be  a  vast  reservoir  placed 
under  the  orchestra,  the  two  corridors  of  the  right  and  the  left 
would  give  six  exits  from  the  parterre,  all  the  doors  would  open 
outward,  “  there  would  be  seven  stairways,  and  a  ventilator  to 
renew  the  air.”  The  building  was  actually  completed  in  seventy- 
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five  days,  and  ready  for  opening  on  the  appointed  date,  but  the 
inauguration  was  delayed  by  certain  official  doubts  concerning 
the  stability  of  one  of  the  walls.  On  the  2 2d  of  October,  a  gala 
performance  was  given  within  its  walls,  an  act  of  Adele  de  Pon- 
thic’u,  opera  by  Piccini,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  dauphin,  and 
it  was  formally  opened  five  days  later.  The  architect  received  the 
cross  of  the  order  of  Saint-Michel,  which  the  queen  had  promised 
him,  and  a  pension  of  six  thousand  livres. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1790,  the  city  of  Paris  took  up  for  the 
fourth  time  the  heavy  burden  of  the  direction  of  the  Opera,  and 
in  the  two  years  following  it  brought  out  ten  operas  and  increased 
the  inevitable  deficit  by  some  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  In  March,  1792,  it  ceded  this  management  for  thirty 
years  to  the  former  director  Francceur  and  his  associate  the  archi¬ 
tect  Cellerier,  but  under  the  surveillance  of  a  member  of  the 
Commune,  the  citizen  J.-J.  le  Roux;  in  1793,  the  Commune, 
deciding  that  the  directors  were  not  sufficiently  in  the  actual 
movement  of  ideas,  ordered  their  arrest,  and  undertook  the  ad¬ 
ministration  itself.  Francceur  was  apprehended,  and  Cellerier 
fled ;  the  new  management  was  to  be  carried  on  with  the  aid  of 
an  administrative  committee  selected  among  the  artistes  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  was  at  first  composed  of  Lays,  Rey,  Rochefort, 
and  La  Suze.  In  the  following  year,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  transferred  the  Opera  National  to  the  Theatre  National, 
Rue  de  la  Loi, — the  Salle  Louvois  in  the  present  Rue  Richelieu  ; 
and  the  theatre  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Martin,  thus  left  empty, 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  domain.  It  was  reopened, 
September  30,  1802,  with  the  title  of  Theatre  des  Jeux  Gymniques, 
giving  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  acrobatic  performances,  and  re¬ 
ceived  temporarily  the  popular  name  of  the  “  People’s  Opera.” 
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In  1807,  it  was  closed  for  having  given  dramatic  representations; 
in  1810,  opened  again,  with  the  restrictions  that  only  two  actors 
at  a  time  should  speak  on  the  stage,  the  others  confining  them¬ 
selves  to  pantomime;  in  1814,  opened  definitely  as  the  Theatre  de 
la  Porte  Saint-Martin,  with  a  repertoire  of  melodramas,  feeries, 
and  comic  spectacles. 

During  the  Restoration,  the  ballets  of  this  theatre  rivalled 
those  of  the  Opera  itself,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  of 
1830  its  annals  record  the  commencement  of  a  literary  and  dra¬ 
matic  era  that  diffused  its  brilliancy  over  the  Comedie-Fran- 
gaise  as  well.  In  May,  1871,  the  theatre  was  burned  during 
the  combat  with  the  Commune,  and  was  entirely  reconstructed 
by  September,  1873,  from  the  designs  of  M.  de  la  Chardonniere. 
The  play  selected  for  the  opening  night,  a  revival  of  Marie 
Tudor ,  met  with  but  a  chilling  reception,  but  this  was  speedily 
forgotten  in  the  success  of  les  Deux  Orpheline's  and  le  Tour  de 
Monde. 

It  was  not  enough  to  endeavor  to  maintain  a  national  opera, 
at  so  heavy  a  financial  cost,  and  to  develop  the  musical  art  in  a 
(possibly  non-musical)  nation  without  providing  for  the  preliminary 
training  that  should  fit  youthful  aspirants  for  the  stage  of  “  Our 
Academy  of  Music.”  As  early  as  January,  1784,  royal  letters- 
patent  authorized  the  founding  of  a  school  of  singing,  at  the 
advice  of  Gluck,  during  the  ministry  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil ; 
and  this  institution  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  April  following,  in 
the  Rue  Bergere.  It  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Sieur 
Gossec ;  two  years  later,  a  school  of  dramatic  declamation  was 
added,  and  the  institution  took  the  name  of  the  Ecole  Royale  de 
Chant  et  de  Declamation.  The  director,  Bernard  Sarrette,  who 
succeeded  Gossec,  had  formed  a  band  of  seventy  performers,  and 
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in  August,  1789,  the  municipality  of  Paris  took  these  into  its  pay 
to  furnish  the  music  for  the  National  Guard.  In  1793,  Sarrette 
obtained  from  the  Convention  Nationale  a  decree  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  institute  of  music, — instruction  in  this  art  was 
to  be  furnished  by  a  hundred  and  fifteen  professors,  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  were  to  receive  a  gratuitous  training.  Two  years  later, 
the  band  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  school  of  singing  and 
declamation  were  suppressed,  and  the  national  institute  took  the 
name  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  The  administration  was 
composed  of  a  director  and  a  secretary,  and  there  were  six  hundred 
pupils  of  both  sexes,  with  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
professors. 

This  organization  was  greatly  modified  by  a  decree  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1800,  the  number  of  pupils  was  re¬ 
duced  to  four  hundred  and  that  of  professors  to  seventy,  thirty 
of  the  first  class  and  forty  of  the  second,  with  five  inspectors,  a 
secretary,  and  a  librarian.  Two  years  later,  there  was  a  further 
reduction,  the  number  of  professors  was  brought  down  to  twenty- 
five,  of  inspectors  to  two,  and  of  students  to  three  hundred,  and 
the  annual  subsidy  was  reduced  to  a  hundred  thousand  francs.  In 
1806,  a  school  for  boarders  was  opened  in  which  were  admitted 
twelve  male  students,  to  each  of  whom  was  allotted  a  pension  of 
eleven  hundred  francs,  and  six  female,  with  nine  hundred  francs 
only  each.  In  1808,  a  new  modification, — the  staff  was  made  to 
consist  of  the  director  and  the  secretary,  thirty  professors  of  music 
and  five  honorary  professors,  four  foreign  correspondents,  one 
librarian,  five  professors  of  declamation,  of  whom  one  was  hon¬ 
orary,  four  instructors  in  dancing,  and  one  professor  who  taught 
P'rench,  Italian,  literature,  history,  and  geography.  Bernard  Sar¬ 
rette,  the  founder  of  the  present  Conservatoire  de  Musique  et  de 
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Declamation,  died  in  1858  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  and  in  the 
funeral  orations  over  his  bier  the  speakers  dwelt  upon  the  poverty 
of  musical  culture  in  France  before  his  time  and  the  intelligent 
measures  which  he  adopted  in  the  founding  of  his  conservatory. 
Before  the  Revolution,  and  down  to  1784,  the  maitrises  or  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  choir-boys  in  the  cathedrals,  the  singing- 
classes  in  the  Opera,  and  the  private  institutions  in  which  lyric 
declamation  was  taught,  furnished  the  various  theatres  with  the 
singers  or  the  comediens  which  they  needed.  In  1672,  Lulli  was 
directing  a  course  in  singing  at  the  Opera,  and  Mile.  Le  Rochois 
opened  another  in  1678.  In  his  discourse  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Conservatoire,  Sarrette  depicted  the  poverty  of  the  lay  instruc¬ 
tion  in  music,  the  chapters,  the  cathedrals,  the  greater  number  of 
abbeys,  the  parishes,  and  the  chapels  monopolizing  this  art  for  the 
service  of  the  Church. 

“Such  was  the  condition  of  music  in  France,”  he  said,  “that 
with  more  than  fifty  schools  and  something  like  ten  millions  of 
revenue  proceeding  from  funds  provided  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  musicians,  this  art,  so  sympathetic  with  the  taste 
and  the  character  of  the  French  people,  has  nevertheless  remained 
among  them,  in  many  particulars  (exception  being  made  always 
for  the  men  of  genius,  for  whom  there  are  no  fetters),  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  very  great  inferiority  to  the  perfection,  and  above  all  to  the 
popularity,  which  it  has  attained  among  the  Germans  and  Italians. 
The  causes  for  this  retardation  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  culpable 
ignorance  which  the  former  government  displayed  in  everything 
that  pertained  to  the  progress  and  the  glory  of  this  art.”  All 
instruction  in  it  in  the  Church  service  was,  naturally,  limited 
to  males,  and  the  women  were  thus  deprived  of  training  in  an 
art  in  which  they  have  so  excelled. 
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N  the  organization  of  the  music  for  the 
Parisian  National  Guard,  in  1789,  by 
Sarrette,  at  the  request  of  General  La¬ 
fayette,  all  these  ancient  institutions,  in 
company  with  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Musique,  disappeared.  Somewhat 
later,  he  was  associated  with  Gossec  in 
the  direction  of  the  Ecole  de  Musique 
Militaire,  and  despatched  musicians  to 
all  the  fourteen  armies  of  the  Republic.  The  famous  popular 
air  of  the  period,  the  “  (la  ira — the  words  for  which  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  unknown  author,  and  added  to  by  the  populace  on 
the  day  of  the  fete  of  the  Federation  Nationale  on  the  Champ- 
de-Mars, — was  taken  from  that  of  a  contre-danse  by  Becourt, 
written  for  two  violins.  A  contemporary  sheet  of  this  music, 
with  the  title  Le  Carillon  national,  and  followed  by  the  directions 
for  the  figures  of  the  quadrille,  has  just  been  discovered  in  the 
library  of  the  Conservatoire  du  Musique.  The  five  inspecteurs 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Conservatory  with  Sarrette  were 
Gossec,  Gretry,  Mehul,  Lesueur,  and  Cherubini.  But  in  the  very 
first  year  of  its  existence  he  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Sainte- 
Pelagie  on  the  accusation  of  some  subordinate.  The  fete  of  the 
Supreme  Being  was  approaching ;  to  give  it  greater  brilliancy,  it 
was  decided  to  release  him,  in  order  that  he  might  organize  the 
musical  service.  On  the  15th  Prairial  (3d  of  June),  he  received 
from  the  Committee  of  Safety  an  order,  signed  by  Carnot,  Barere, 
and  Robert  Lindet,  accompanied  by  the  patriotic  hymn  which  was 
to  be  set  to  music  by  the  20th.  Gossec  having  composed  this 
music,  Sarrette  was  ordered  by  Robespierre  to  have  this  hymn 
learned  by  all  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  city,  and  informed 
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that  lie  would  be  held  responsible  for  its  worthy  execution.  The 
unlucky  director  betrayed  his  consternation. 

“  Well !  ”  exclaimed  Robespierre,  “  how  long  art  thou  going 
to  stand  there?  Hurry  thyself  to  go  and  get  everything  pre¬ 
pared,  and  remember  one  thing, — that  thou  hast  been  brought  out 
of  prison  to  have  the  national  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being  sung, 
and  that  thou  wilt  go  back  there  if  it  is  not  sung  as  I  wish  it. 
Be  off!” 

All  the  professors  of  the  national  institute  of  music  divided 
up  the  quarters  of  the  capital  among  them  to  instruct  the  people 
in  singing  the  new  hymn.  “  Paris,”  said  Adolphe  Adam,  who 
received  these  souvenirs  from  Sarrette  himself,  “  was  transformed 
into  an  immense  school  of  solfeggio.  Cherubini  mounted  upon  a 
boundary-stone  in  the  Carrefour  Gail  1  on ;  a  pupil,  furnished  with 
a  clarionet,  played  Gossec’s  music ;  Cherubini  sang  the  words 
with  his  bad  Italian  accent,  and  then  you  should  have  seen  his 
fury  and  his  grimaces  of  a  madman,  when  he  could  not  succeed  in 
having  his  phrases  followed  by  the  crowd  who  surrounded  him 
and  who  listened  to  his  lesson.  Mehul  went  to  another  quarter  and 
sang,  accompanying  himself  on  a  violin.  Gretry,  Catel,  Jadin, 
Martini,  did  as  much.  Plantade  and  Richer,  who  were  singers, 
found  less  trouble  in  instructing  their  auditors,  hence  their  lessons 
were  very  well  attended.”  On  the  20th  Prairial,  the  hymn  was 
accordingly  given  on  the  Champ-de-Mars  by  a  very  great  number 
of  performers,  among  whom  figured  a  hundred  drummers,  pupils  of 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  hundred  others.  The  last  phrases  were 
accompanied  by  discharges  of  artillery. 

Chenier,  who  had  written  the  words  of  Le  Chant  dc  Depart , 
for  which  Mehul  composed  the  music  in  Sarrette’s  salon  in  the 
midst  of  the  hum  of  conversation,  made  a  report  to  the  Conven- 
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tion  on  the  Institut  National  de  Musique,  and  on  the  services 
rendered  by  Sarrctte.  “  It  is  from  his  school  that  have  gone  out 
those  numerous  pupils  who,  scattered  through  the  French  camps, 
animate  by  their  warlike  melodies  the  intrepid  courage  of  our 
armies ;  it  is  from  it  that  our  civic  songs,  disseminated  from  one 
end  of  France  to  the  other,  penetrate  even  abroad,  into  the  very 
tents  of  the  enemy,  to  trouble  the  repose  of  the  despots  leagued 
against  the  Republic  ;  it  is  from  it  that  have  been  inspired  those 
noble  and  solemn  hymns  which  our  warriors  chant  on  the  mount¬ 
ains  of  Argonne,  in  the  plains  of  Jemmapes  and  Fleurus,  and 
when  forcing  the  defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.” 

The  Empire  retained  Sarrette  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  but  the  Restoration  relieved  him.  Under  the  Empire,  he 
secured  the  re-establishment  of  the  former  courses  in  declamation 
of  the  Ecole  Royale,  suppressed  in  1789.  Nevertheless,  there 
had  been  much  opposition  to  the  formation  of  his  institution,  and 
those  criticisms  of  its  aims  and  its  functionings  which  have  been 
maintained  down  to  the  present  day  became  very  bitter  when  its 
results  were  seen  to  be  those  which  did  not  please  its  detractors. 
The  Opera  was  the  headquarters  of  these  malcontents,  and  their 
clamor  reached  the  Emperor’s  ears.  He  summoned  Sarrette  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  demanded  the  reason  for  all  this  fault-finding.  “  It 
is  very  simple,”  replied  the  director,  “  the  singers  of  the  Opera  do 
not  want  any  successors.”  “  Oh  !  I  see  :  I  do  not  need  any  other 
explanation.”  And  the  interview  was  terminated.  The  courses 
established  in  1808,  of  French,  Italian,  literature,  geography,  and 
history,  have  since  been  suppressed.  In  1812,  a  chair  of  grammar 
was  added. 

Closed  in  1815,  the  Conservatoire  was  reopened  on  the  1st  of 
April  of  the  following  year,  under  the  name  of  the  Ecole  Royale 
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de  Musique  and  with  a  reduced  subvention  ;  there  was  added  in 
1817  a  primary  course  in  singing,  under  Choron.  The  director 
was  a  musician  named  Perne,  and  he  remained  till  1822,  when 
he  was  relieved  by  Cherubini.  It  was  this  Florentine,  naturalized 
a  French  citizen,  who 
gave  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  the  character 
which  it  still  retains. 

“  His  natural  hard¬ 
ness  was  tempered 
by  a  delicate  sense 
of  justice,  and  he  had 
comprehended  all 


the  advantages  that 
might  be  drawn  from 
an  institution  which 
contained  such  valu¬ 
able  elements  for  the 
instruction  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  public 
taste.”  He  revived 
Sarrette’s  plan  of 
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concerts  by 

the  pupils,  and  charging  the  public  a  price  of  admission  ;  these 
concerts  were  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  at  them  were 
performed  the  compositions  of  other  pupils,  who  conducted  their 
own  works.  They  were  inaugurated  in  1828  by  M.  Habeneck, 
appointed  honorary  director  of  the  Conservatoire  four  years  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  the  deterioration  of  the  institution  was  declared  by 
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the  journals  of  the  day  to  be  such  as  “  to  leave  no  hope  for  the 
future.”  In  1830,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  to  Ber¬ 
lioz,  and  a  special  class  in  declamation  was  added;  the  following 
year  this  was  suppressed,  and  the  Conservatory  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  of  Public  Works, 
with  a  supervisory  council  presided  over  by  the  Due  de  Choiseul. 
Two  new  classes  were  created,  “  for  those  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  choristers.” 

The  winner  of  the  Grand  Prix  in  music  in  1832  was  Ambroise 
Thomas,  and  in  1839  the  number  of  pupils  was  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  of  whom  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  were  women. 
Cherubini  died  in  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  Auber,  who  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  spirit  into  the  Conservatory ;  he  wished  to  have  the 
salle  des  concerts  supplied  with  theatrical  machinery,  and  that  a 
wardrobe  of  costumes  should  be  established ;  less  authoritative 
than  Cherubini,  he  permitted  applause  at  the  concours  of  the 
pupils.  Under  his  administration,  the  public  performances  met 
with  an  increasing  success,  and  the  students  took  part  in  the 
official  ceremonials  of  the  State.  The  first  prize  in  singing  was 
awarded  unanimously  in  1847  to  Mile.  Miolan,  who  later  married 
M.  Carvalho,  director  of  the  Theatre- Lyrique  in  1856,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  singers  of  the  Opera  and  the  Opera- 
Comique.  In  1848,  the  Conservatoire  found  its  existence  menaced 
by  the  Revolutionary  government ;  Ledru-Rollin  appointed  a 
commission,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Auber  and  Halevy,  to 
determine  upon  the  reforms  to  be  instituted  in  its  working.  It 
was  classified  with  the  libraries  and  the  theatres;  but  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  it  resumed  its  exercises.  Under  the  Second  Empire,  it 
prospered.  The  courses  suppressed  by  the  Restoration  were 
restored,  the  classes  of  literature  and  history,  a  sixth  class,  of 
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the  piano,  was  added,  and  the  pupils  participated  in  many  of  the 
brilliant  fetes  of  the  epoch.  Another  commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  Auber,  Ambroise  l'homas,  and  Gounod,  was  appointed 
in  1870  to  reform  the  Conservatoire,  but  was  unable  to  agree  on 
anything  definite,  and  accomplished  nothing.  The  removal  of 
Auber  was  demanded  by  some  of  the  would-be  renovators.  One 
of  them,  Aguado,  after  having  professed  the  greatest  esteem  for 
the  character  and  the  “  forty  years  of  glory  ”  of  the  “  illustrious 
composer,"  went  on  to  say :  “  But  in  this  examination,  incomplete 
as  it  is,  of  the  condition  of  the  Conservatoire  and  of  the  means  of 
ameliorating  this  situation,  we  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  idea  of  committing  the  direction  of  this  establish¬ 
ment  to  a  renowned  composer  is  an  idea  very  false  and  very 
dangerous  from  every  point  of  view. 

“  Doubtless  the  name  of  such  a  director  imparts  a  certain 
outward  brilliancy  to  the  school.  But  it  is  not  with  brilliancy 
alone  that  there  is  obtained  good  pedagogic  instruction  and  good 
administration.  The  real  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  apparent. 
We  fully  beiieve  that  there  is  required,  to  direct  the  Conservatoire, 
a  spirit  untrammelled  by  any  methodical  preoccupation,  in  order 
that  the  school  may  be  constantly  maintained  at  the  level  of  the 
state  of  progress  of  the  art  and  of  the  science  by  the  adoption, 
after  mature  examination,  of  the  didactic  works  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  methods  capable  of  producing  this  result. 

“  It  will  doubtless  be  objected  to  us  that  Cherubini,  composer 
as  he  was,  made  a  good  director  for  the  Conservatory.  Yes,  he 
directed  it  well,  but  not  so  well  as  Sarrette.  A  serious  examina¬ 
tion  would  make  this  apparent  to  the  least  clear-sighted ;  and 
then,  you  cannot  find  a  Cherubini  every  day.” 

Nevertheless,  Auber  was  maintained  at  the  head  of  the 
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institution  until  his  death,  in  1871,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  an¬ 
other  composer,  M.  Ambroise  Thomas.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  the  school  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  professor  of 
music,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  lessons,  and  was  “an  infant 
prodigy.”  At  the  age  of  four,  he  was  mastering  solfeggio,  and  at 
seven,  the  violin  and  the  piano.  He  entered  the  Conservatoire 
at  sixteen,  two  years  later  he  carried  off  the  first  prize  of  the 
piano,  and  the  following  year,  that  of  harmony.  In  1832,  when 
he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  in  musical  composition  for  his 
cantata  Hermann  et  Ketty,  he  was  scarcely  twenty-one.  The 
French  consider  him  as  one  of  their  great  men,  and  at  his  death, 
in  Paris,  February  12,  1896,  there  was  no  discordant  note  in  the 
appreciation  in  his  obituaries.  “  Few  composers,”  said  M.  Victorin 
de  Joncieres,  “  have  produced  so  much  in  the  most  widely  differing 
classes  of  music,  and  with  a  success  so  nearly  always  constant. 
What  a  variety  of  talent  in  this  master  capable  of  writing  a  spirit- 
uelle  buffoonery  like  the  Ca'id,  and  a  lyric  drama,  profound  and 
almost  philosophical,  like  Hamlet !  And  that  adorable  Mignon , 
the  thousandth  representation  of  which,  at  the  Opera-Comique 
two  years  ago,  was  made  the  occasion  of  such  an  imposing  mani¬ 
festation  !  .  .  .  Ambroise  Thomas  has  filled  all  this  century 

with  his  brilliant  renown,  and  his  name  will  remain  inscribed  on 
the  golden  book  of  Art  among  those  of  the  most  illustrious 
musicians  who  have  been  the  honor  of  the  French  school.” 

It  is  a  former  pupil  of  his,  and  another  composer,  M.  Theo¬ 
dore  Dubois,  who  is  at  present  the  official  director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  where  he  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1861,  and  where  he  was  afterward  professor  of  harmony  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  composition.  The  present  organization  of  the  school 
was  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  5  th  of  May,  1896,  and  the  minis- 
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terial  decisions  of  September  11,  1878,  and  August  6,  1894.  The 
institution  includes  schools  of  music  and  of  declamation,  a  library, 
and  a  museum.  The  instruction  is  all  externat  and  gratuitous. 
All  the  pupils  are  admitted  through  a  concours,  or  competitive 
examination,  and  those  who  do  not  make  sufficient  progress  in 
their  studies,  or  display  sufficient  evidences  of  talent,  are  dropped 
from  the  lists  after  half-yearly  examinations.  The  recompenses 
and  awards  are  determined  by  annual  concours. 

The  Conservatoire,  its  methods,  and  its  results,  have  not  been 
without  their  critics  ever  since  its  foundation.  It  has  constantly 
been  reproached  with  not  turning  out  great  artistes, — a  very  point¬ 
less  and  unjust  criticism  of  any  school.  Liszt  qualified  it  as  the 
“  asylum  of  mummies  and  the  apotheosis  of  Peruques ;  ”  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas  said,  in  1848,  that  he  could  be  given  any  one,  no 
matter  whom,  and  he  would  make  an  actor  of  him,  excepting  only 
a  graduate  of  the  Conservatoire.  Sarrette  himself  saw  very 
clearly  the  limited  results  which  could  be  acquired  from  the 
school  which  he  had  founded  ;  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  produce  its  best  effects  without  the  concurrence 
of  a  great  number  of  secondary  schools,  established  at  all  impor¬ 
tant  localities  throughout  France.  He  had  even  drawn  up  a  plan 
in  which  he  proposed  the  founding  of  thirty  schools  of  music  of 
the  first  degree  in  cities  of  the  fourth  class,  of  fifteen  schools 
of  the  second  degree  in  cities  of  the  third  class,  and  of  ten 
schools  of  the  third  degree  in  cities  of  the  second  class.  The 
carrying  out  of  this  comprehensive  programme  would  have  en¬ 
tailed  an  additional  expense  of  five  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
francs.  As  to  the  limitations  of  the  course  of  instruction  that 
could  profitably  be  given  a  pupil,  either  in  composition,  singing,  or 
instrumental  music,  in  the  Conservatoire,  they  were  well  defined 
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by  Gossec :  “  to  read  music  at  sight,  to  have  a  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tended  knowledge  of  concord,  of  the  laws  of  harmony  and  of 
modulation,  as  well  of  the  elementary  principles  of  composition. 
As  to  being  able  to  grasp  all  the  niceties  of  style,  or  to  express 
passion,  it  is  in  his  own  self  that  the  student  will  have  to  find  that 
which  cannot  be  taught.” 

The  theatre  in  France  owed  no  less  to  the  Revolution  of  1789 
than  did  so  many  other  of  the  institutions  of  society  and  of  the 
government.  In  asserting  the  principles  which  were  to  become 
the  base  of  the  social  state,  this  great  overturning  naturally  com¬ 
municated  to  the  dramatic  art  a  powerful  impulse  and  at  the  same 
time  greatly  enlarged  its  domain.  “  It  would  have  been  illogical, 
indeed,  if  this  budding  liberty  of  1789  had  not  profited  art  as  well 
as  manners  and  customs.  Consequently,  there  was  created  a  new 
theatre,  unknown  till  then,  which — we  will  not  undertake  to  deny 
it — fell  more  than  once  into  exaggeration  and  license,  but  which, 
none  the  less,  unconsciously  doubtless,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  literary  revolution  of  1829-1830,  which  was,  in  reality, 
the  1789-1793  of  Art  in  all  its  forms.”  The  literary  and  artistic 
value  of  this  new  theatre  was,  for  the  moment,  it  is  admitted,  not 
great ;  there  were  no  new  poets  made  manifest,  no  geniuses  ; — 
possibly  because  all  the  genius  of  the  nation  was  at  that  period 
engaged  in  combating  the  foreign  foe.  If  it  had  done  no  more 
than  relieve  the  stage  of  the  onerous  and  tyrannical  privileges  of 
the  official  establishments,  the  Revolution  would  have  conferred 
upon  the  theatre  the  greatest  of  services.  The  great  question  of 
the  freedom  of  the  drama  came  up  in  men’s  minds  in  the  first 
days  of  89;  on  the  24th  of  August,  1790,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  demanding:  (1)  the  abolition  of  all 
official  privileged  dramatic  representations ;  (2)  the  liberty  for 
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all  theatres,  of  all  kinds,  to  produce  old  and  classic  works  ;  (3)  the 
right  of  every  individual,  owning  a  theatre  or  constructing  one,  to 
represent  comedy ;  (4)  finally,  the  right  of  living  authors  to  fix 
their  own  value  on  their  works  when  negotiating  with  the  man¬ 
agers,  the  latter,  in  no  case,  to  bring  out  these  works  without  the 
consent  of  the  authors.  This  petition,  drawn  up  and  presented 
by  Laharpe,  had  been  signed  by  him  and  by  twenty-four  others, 
including  Chenier  and  Beaumarchais. 

In  the  Assemblee,  this  question  was  taken  up  on  the  15th  of 
the  following  November  and  seriously  debated.  The  comite  de 
constitution  made  a  report,  signed  by  Chapelier,  Rabaud,  and 
Target,  declaring  that  “  the  general  principle  is,  that  any  man  may 
open  a  theatre,  and  that  the  police  may  have  the  surveillance  of 
it.”  On  the  13th  of  the  following  January,  the  question  was  made 
the  order  of  the  day  and  a  long;  discussion  ensued,  in  which  took 
part  the  Abbe  Maury  and  Robespierre.  In  this  very  sitting,  the 
Assemblee  rendered  a  decision  which  destroyed  the  official  privi¬ 
leges  and  of  which  the  first  article  was  sufficiently  explicit:  “Any 
citizen  may  build  a  public  theatre  and  represent  in  it  pieces  of  all 
kinds ;  presenting,  previous  to  the  establishment  of  his  theatre,  his 
declaration  to  the  municipality  of  the  locality.” 

This  era  of  freedom  did  not  long  endure.  The  decree  of  the 
8th  of  June,  1806,  regulated  all  the  theatres  of  Paris  on  pretty 
much  the  old  basis.  “  Napoleon,  etc.  Article  1.  No  theatre  shall 
be  established  in  the  capital  without  our  special  authorization, 
upon  the  report  which  shall  be  made  to  us  by  our  Minister  of  the 
Interior.”  The  third  article  directed  the  Theatre  de  l’lmpera- 
trice  to  be  placed  at  the  Odeon,  and  that  of  Montansier  to  seek 
another  locality  by  the  1st  of  the  following  January;  the  fourth, 
that  the  repertoires  of  the  Opera,  the  Opera-Comique,  and  the 
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Comedie-Frangaise  be  arranged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
that  none  of  the  works  comprised  in  this  repertoire  were  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  any  other  theatre  without  their  authorization  and  with¬ 
out  paying  them  an  indemnity  to  be  officially  determined.  By  the 
fifth,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  was  given  the  power  to  assign  to 
each  theatre  the  species  of  entertainment  which  it  might  provide ; 
and  by  the  sixth,  he  was  directed  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  ballet  which  the  Opera  alone  could  give,  and  masked  balls 
were  strictly  limited  to  this  theatre.  This  sufficiently  arbitrary 
decree  was  supplemented  by  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  in  the  following  April,  and  by  another  Imperial  decree  on 
the  29th  of  the  succeeding  July;  eight  theatres  only  were  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  capital,  and  all  the  others  were  suppressed,  and  these 
eight  were  to  keep  closely  within  their  assigned  limits  under 
penalty  of  the  law. 

Of  the  four  great  official  establishments,  that  of  the  Frangais 
(Theatre  de  S.  M.  l’Empereur)  was  specially  devoted  to  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Its  repertoire  included  all  the  pieces  represented 
upon  the  ancient  stage  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  upon  that 
which  Moliere  had  directed,  and  upon  that  of  the  theatre  formed 
by  the  union  of  these  two,  and  which  had  existed  under  various 
denominations  down  to  that  date,  and,  secondly,  of  all  the  com¬ 
edies  given  by  the  Italiens  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Opera-Comique.  The  Theatre  de  l’Imperatrice  was  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  annex  of  the  Theatre-Frangais  for  comedy  only.  Its 
repertoire  included  all  the  comedies  and  dramas  specially  com¬ 
posed  for  this  theatre  and  the  comedies  of  the  Italiens  which  it 
could  represent  concurrently  with  the  Frangais.  The  third  of  these 
theatres,  that  of  the  Opera  (Academie  Imperiale  de  Musique),  was 
particularly  devoted  to  singing  and  the  dance.  Its  repertoire 
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was  composed  of  all  the  works,  operas,  and  ballets  which  had 
appeared  since  its  establishment,  in  1646.  Fourth,  the  Theatre  de 
1  Opera-Comique  (Theatre  de  S.  M.  l'Empereur)  was  given  the 
representation  of  all  kinds  of  comedies  or  dramas  which  were  in¬ 
terspersed  with  couplets,  ariettas,  or  concerted  pieces.  It  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  give  all  the  works  which  had  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
the  Opera-Comique,  before  and  after  its  union  with  the  Comedie- 
Italienne,  provided  that  the  dialogue  of  these  pieces  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  singing.  The  Opera-buffa  was  to  be  considered  as  an 
annex  of  the  Opera-Comique,  and  could  only  represent  works 
written  entirely  in  Italian. 

Of  the  five  secondary  theatres  recognized  by  the  Minister  in 
April. — the  Vaudeville,  the  Varietes,  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  the 
Gaiete,  and  the  Varietes  Etrangeres, — the  Porte  Saint-Martin  and 
the  Varietes  Etrangeres  were  suppressed  by  the  decree  of  July, 
and  replaced  by  the  Ambigu-Comique.  The  repertoire  of  the 
four  survivors  was  definitely  regulated,  they  could  give  melo¬ 
dramas,  spectacular  pieces,  little  plays,  burlesque  or  common  or 
farcical,  parodies,  or  those  interspersed  with  variations  on  well- 
known  airs.  On  the  1st  of  November  of  this  same  year,  1807, 
appeared  another  decree:  “An  officer  of  our  household  shall  be 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  four  great  theatres  of  the 
capital,  with  the  title  of  surintendant  dcs  spectacles Under  these 
military  regulations,  the  Parisian  drama  maintained  itself  as  well  as 
it  could.  In  addition  to  the  preliminary  authorization,  every  the¬ 
atrical  manager  was  obliged  to  demonstrate  his  financial  ability  to 
meet  all  his  engagements;  a  ministerial  decree  of  August  19,  1814, 
authorized  the  requirement  of  bonds  justified  by  sufficient  real- 
estate  holdings.  The  official  refusal  to  permit  the  opening  of  a 
theatre  was  final,  and  could  not  be  appealed  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat. 
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No  theatrical  company  could  transport  itself  from  one  locality  to 
another  without  official  authorization,  based  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

The  theatre  of  Mile.  Montansier,  ordered  to  move  by  the  1st 
of  January,  1807,  went  over  to  the  salle  de  la  Cite,  in  the  quartier  of 
the  same  name,  while  waiting  for  the  completion  of  its  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  but  the  island  locality  proved 
to  be  a  very  inappropriate  one  for  a  theatre.  In  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1807,  the  new  theatre  was  opened,  with  great  success,  with 
a  vaudeville,  the  Panorama  de  Mourns ;  twro  years  later,  it  became 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Due  de  Rovigo,  then  Minister  of 
Police,  because  of  some  unduly  cheerful  and  expansive  features 
of  its  scenic  representations,  and  it  was  only  saved  from  being 
compelled  to  close  its  doors  by  the  intervention  of  the  Archi- 
Chancelier  Cambaceres  and  Regnault  de  Saint-Jean-d’Angely,  two 
constant  habitues  of  the  Theatre  des  Varietes.  It  still  maintains 
its  reputation  in  the  not-too-serious  species  of  the  theatrical  art  to 
which  it  has  so  long  been  faithful ;  in  1829,  it  yielded  temporarily 
to  the  whim  of  giving  the  legitimate  drama,  with  Frederick  Le- 
maltre  at  the  head  of  its  company,  but  this  was  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion.  It  was  on  these  boards  that  the  immortal  creations  of 
Offenbach,  La  Belle  Helene ,  La  Barbe-Bleu,  La  Grande  Dnchesse, 
were  first  introduced. 

Under  the  Restoration  and  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe, 
this  Draconian  regulation  of  the  theatres  was  maintained ;  the  au¬ 
thorization  to  open  new  ones  was  given,  however,  with  somewhat 
greater  frequency.  In  December,  1820,  that  of  the  Gymnase- 
Dramatique  was  inaugurated,  built  on  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of 
the  church  of  Bonne-Nouvelle,  and  still  standing  on  the  boule¬ 
vard  of  the  same  name.  As  its  title  indicates,  the  Gymnase  was 
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intended  to  be  in  principle  a  species  of  theatre  for  dramatic  pupils, 
the  privilege  of  which  had  been  granted  to  M.  de  la  Roserie  on 
condition  that  he  would  produce  only  one-act  plays,  and  those 
of  the  Comedie-Frangaise  and  the  Opera-Comique,  provided  they 
were  reduced  to  one  act  each.  The  director  soon  concluded  to 
restrict  his  repertoire  to  vaudeville  and  to  comedy  garnished  with 
couplets  of  verse.  H is  successors  were  authorized  to  give  plays 
of  two  or  three  acts  in  length,  and  to  call  their  establishment  the 
Theatre  de  Madame.  On  its  boards  was  inaugurated  what  might 
be  called  an  excellent  vaudeville,  with  Scribe  as  the  principal 
author;  and  the  annual  receipts  mounted  to  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  francs.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  theatre 
took  the  name  of  Gymnase-Dramatique ;  it  is  still  one  of  the  best 
of  the  lighter  ones  in  Paris,  with  a  specialty  of  comedies  de  genre. 

As  the  stage  had  received  its  first  liberty  of  action  under  the 
Revolution,  it  was  during  the  Elmpire  that  it  made  it  first  attempts 
at  historical  and  archaeological  accuracy.  Under  the  ancient 
regime,  not  only  was  the  scene  encumbered  with  the  privileged 
spectators,  seated  and  standing,  but  the  costuming  was  that  of  the 
day,  or  of  pure  fancy.  Iphigenia  and  Andromache  appeared  in 
robes  a  paniers ,  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  in  Louis 
Quatorze  wigs.  It  is  to  the  actor  Talma — who  assumed  also 
comic  roles — that  the  credit  is  largely  due  for  this  innovation  ;  he 
made  a  serious  effort  to  secure  the  utmost  exactitude  in  the 
mounting  of  the  plays,  and  in  this  he  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  now  forgotten  painter,  Boucher,  artist  and  actor.  The  great 
Boucher, — so  to  speak, — Francois,  who  died  in  1770,  had  been 
associated  with  P'ragonard  and  Watteau  in  Servandoni’s  attempts 
to  create  the  art  of  theatrical  decoration,  and  we  have  already 
seen  with  what  lavishness  of  expense  the  stage  had  been  mounted 
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by  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Notwithstanding  Talma’s  efforts,  the 
greatest  incoherency  still  characterized  the  costuming  on  the  stage 
until  the  advent  of  Romanticism  compelled  the  manager  to  con¬ 
sider  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place  in  the  scenes  which  he  pre¬ 
sented.  To-day,  it  is  seriously  questioned,  in  Paris  at  least,  if  this 
art  of  the  mise  en  scene  has  not  attained  to  such  perfection  that  it 
dwarfs  the  dramatic  work  itself,  which  it  was  intended  only  to 
illustrate  and  adorn.  “Any  drama  of  M.  Sardou,  for  example,  in 
which  the  mise  en  scene  constitutes  the  principal  interest,  does  it 
not  seem  to  raise  rather  the  question  of  artistic  criticism  than  of 
literary  ?  There  is  the  ditch  into  which  we  are  in  danger  of  fall¬ 
ing.  Wagner  has  avoided  it  by  putting  into  contribution  all  the 
resources  of  modern  stage-setting  and  in  reducing  them,  never¬ 
theless,  to  the  role  of  a  simple  auxiliary.’’  This  is  a  quotation, 
not  from  a  German  publication,  but  from  a  French  one, — La 
Quinzaine. 

In  other  matters,  the  progress  of  dramatic  education  seemed 
to  be  but  slow.  The  appreciation  of  Shakespeare,  for  example, 
was  reserved  for  the  advent  of  the  Romantic  school ;  his  name 
was  scarcely  known  in  France  in  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1663,  Comminges,  Louis  XIV’s  ambassador  in  Eng¬ 
land,  being  directed  by  his  royal  master  to  inform  him  of  “  what¬ 
ever  there  was  of  the  most  excellent  and  the  most  admirable  ”  in 
that  country,  cited,  among  the  lights  of  contemporary  literature, 
Thomas  Morus,  Bacon,  Buchanan,  and  a  certain  “  Miltonius,  who 
had  made  himself  more  infamous  by  his  dangerous  writings  than 
the  headsmen  and  the  assassins  of  their  king.”  The  ambassador 
had  also  heard  of  Ben  Jonson,  and  reproached  the  English  for 
their  love  of  sanguinary  tragedies,  which  renders  it  probable  that 
he  had  seen  some  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  but  of  his  name  he 
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makes  no  mention.  The  very  first  appearance  of  this  name  in 
French  print  is  in  a  list,  without  comment,  of  the  principal  poets 
of  the  British  Isles,  in  Baillet  s  Journal  dcs  Savants,  published  in 
1685-1686,  seventy  years  after  Shakespeare’s  death.  The  veiy 
first  mention  of  the  poet  appears  in  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  king,  commenced  by  Clement,  in  1675,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  1684.  The  librarian  found  a  volume  of  Shakespeare’s 
works,  published  in  London  in  1632,  and,  after  noting  the  title  and 
date  on  his  slip,  added  this  explanation :  “  This  English  poet  has 
a  very  fair  imagination;  his  thoughts  are  natural,  he  expresses 
himself  with  delicacy ;  but  these  good  qualities  are  obscured  by 
the  filth  (les  ordures')  which  he  intersperses  through  his  comedies.” 

This  opinion  was  pretty  much  that  of  the  French  critics  of 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  they  first  began  to 
discuss  the  English  dramatist.  “  He  impressed  our  writers,”  says 
M.  Edouard  Rod,  “  as  a  sort  of  savage,  ignorant  of  civilization, 
and  this  is  why  they  opposed  him,  even  when  they  strove  to  imi¬ 
tate  him,  as  was  the  case  with  Voltaire.  That  ‘savage’  soon 
found  some  admirers.  Among  them  were  the  poet  Ducis,  and  a 
talented  French  translator,  Le  Tourneur.  Then  Voltaire  took 
a  hand  in  defence  of  classical  tragedy.  He  knew  Shakespeare 
well.  He  had  even  borrowed  some  of  his  best  scenes  from  the 
author  of  Hamlet  and  Othello.  Voltaire  wrote  against  Shakes¬ 
peare  a  pamphlet,  which  he  sent  to  D’Alembert,  requesting  him 
to  read  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academie  on  August  25,  1776.” 
The  English  drama  was  not  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  Venice  Preserved  of  Otway  was  translated  and  metamorphosed 
into  a  Manlius  Capitolinus  by  Lafosse,  in  1698,  and  a  comedy  by 
Vanburgh,  The  Provoked  Wife,  appeared  on  the  French  stage, 
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somewhat  differently  arranged,  as  La  Femme  ponssce  a  bout,  in 
1700.  Even  Shakespeare’s  tragedies,  when  translated,  lose  some¬ 
what  of  that  barbaric  crudeness  which  shocks  the  sensitive  French 
nature ;  an  Othello  who  will  smother  his  pretty  wife  with  a  pillow 
is  not  to  be  considered,  so  the  tragedy  is  robbed  of  its  horrors, 
Desdemona  is  rescued  by  French  wit,  and  “lives  happy  ever 
after.” 

After  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  at  the  door  of 
the  Opera,  on  the  evening  of  February  13,  1820,  the  government 
ordered  the  demolition  of  the  theatre  in  the  Rue  Richelieu  (for¬ 
merly  Rue  de  la  Foi),  and  the  construction  of  the  new  Opera- 
house  was  begun  on  the  1 3th  of  the  following  August,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Choiseul,  in  the  Rue  Grange-Bateliere. 
The  work  was  confided  to  the  architect  Delret,  but  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  new  theatre  was  to  be  only  a  provisional  one,  the 
intention  of  the  State  being  to  erect  later  an  Opera-house  that 
should  be  a  veritable  monument  elevated  in  honor  of  the  arts  of 
Singing  and  of  the  Dance.  The  facade  of  the  structure  was  on 
the  Rue  Le  Peletier,  and  this  theatre  was  opened  on  the  16th  of 
August,  1821,  by  the  first  representation  of  the  revival  of  the 
Bayaderes,  opera  in  three  acts,  by  MM.  de  Jouy  and  Catel.  Since 
1794,  when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  commune  of  Paris, 
the  Opera  had  passed  through  a  number  of  vicissitudes  and  under 
the  hands  of  a  great  number  of  directors.  In  1796,  the  Directory 
appointed,  to  replace  the  administrative  committee,  a  commission 
cl ’ administration,  consisting  of  the  citizens  Fa  Chabeaussiere,  Ma- 
zade,  Caillot,  and  Parny ;  on  the  1st  of  February,  1797,  by  order 
of  the  executive  Directory,  the  Opera  took  the  title  of  the  Theatre 
de  la  Republique  et  des  Arts.  A  few  months  later,  its  manage¬ 
ment  was  confided  to  three  provisional  administrators,  Denesle, 
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Baco,  and  the  former  director  Francceur;  in  September,  1799, 
these  three  administratcurs  provisoircs  were  replaced  by  two 
administrateurs  definitifs,  the  Sieurs  Devismes  and  Bonnet  dc 
Treiches. 

Under  the  Empire,  the  official  administration  was  maintained; 
in  1807,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  first  chamberlain  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  the  author  Picard  was  appointed  director.  Immediately 
after  Napoleon’s  first  abdication,  on  April  5,  1814,  the  Academic 
Royale  de  Musique  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  minister 
of  the  king’s  household,  the  Comte  de  Pradel,  who  was  given  the 
title  of  superintendent.  On  the  21st  of  March,  1815,  it  became 
again  the  Acadenrie  Imperiale  de  Musique,  but  on  the  9th  of  July 
it  was  again  Academie  Royale,  the  only  thing  permanent  being 
the  author  Picard;  in  January,  1816,  he  succumbed  to  the  same 
law  of  change,  and  was  replaced  by  M.  Papillon  de  la  Ferte.  In 
1817,  the  director  was  named  Persuis ;  in  1819,  he  was  the  violin¬ 
ist  Viotti ;  in  November,  1821,  Habeneck  ;  and  in  November,  1824, 
the  Sieur  Duplantys.  These  latter  directors  had  administered 
under  the  authority  of  several  superintendents  placed  over  them  : 
to  the  Comte  de  Pradel  had  succeeded  the  Comte  de  Blacas ;  to 
him,  the  Marquis  de  Lauriston  ;  to  the  latter,  the  Due  de  Dou- 
deauville,  and,  finally,  his  son,  the  Vicomte  Sosthenes  de  Ea 
Rochefoucauld. 

In  July,  1827,  M.  Tiinothee  Lubbert  became  director  of  the 
Opera,  but,  the  Revolution  of  1830  arriving,  that  institution  passed 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  early  in 
March,  1831,  M.  Lubbert  resigned.  From  1794  to  1807,  the 
Opera  had  produced  twenty-nine  new  works,  and  from  1807  to 
1830,  ninety;  under  the  management  of  Doctor  Veron,  who  was 
appointed,  March  2,  1831,  director  for  five  years,  “at  his  own 
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risks  and  perils,”  there  were  staged  sixteen  new  operas ;  among 
them  were  Robert  le  Diablc  and  La  Juive.  The  doctor  had  been 
granted  a  subsidy  for  the  first  year  of  eight  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  francs,  for  the  second,  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand,  and  for  the  third,  of  seven  hundred  and  ten  thousand;  lie 
retired  at  the  end  of  four  years  with  a  profit  of  nine  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  His  successors  were  much  less  fortunate ;  they  were 
the  architect  Duponchel,  who  assumed  the  management  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1835,  and  in  1839  took  a  co-director,  M.  Edouard  Monnais; 
June  1,  1841,  the  latter  received  the  title  of  royal  commissioner, 
and  Duponchel  became  sole  director  again,  but  he  ceded  this  title 
to  a  new  associate,  M.  Leon  Pillet,  and  contented  himself  with  the 
more  modest  one  of  administrateur  de  materiel.  This  association 
scored  a  total  loss  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs.  Duponchel 
replaced  Pillet  with  Nestor  Roqueplan,  and  this  management  en¬ 
dured  till  1849;  sixty  new  operas  were  produced,  among  them, 
the  Huguenots ,  La  Favorita,  the  Freischutz ,  Lucie  de  Lammcrmoor , 
and  the  Prophete.  In  November,  1849,  Roqueplan  became  sole 
director,  and  remained  so  until  June  30,  1854;  he  produced  twenty- 
one  new  works,  of  which  the  most  permanent  were  Sapho  and 
Vert-  Vert. 

During  the  Second  Empire,  the  Opera  became  again,  offi¬ 
cially,  the  Academie  Imperiale  de  Musique,  and  remained  so  until 
1871  ;  Roqueplan  was  retained  at  the  head  of  a  socicte  anonymc, 
or,  which  took  the  name  of  none  of  the  associates,  for  the  general 
administration,  and  which  ended  with  a  debt  of  nearly  a  million. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1854,  a  decree  confided  this  administration 
to  the  minister  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor,  and  decided 
that  the  Imperial  civil  list  would  assume  all  the  responsibilities 
and  costs.  M.  Roqueplan  was  retained  as  director,  with  a  fixed 
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salary,  but  in  the  following  November  he  was  succeeded  by 
M.  Crosnier,  a  deputy,  the  son  of  a  former  concierge  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1856,  M.  Alphonse  Royer  became 
director;  and  in  December,  1862,  M.  Emile  Perrin,  the  director  of 
the  Opera-Comique,  assumed  this  charge,  which  he  retained  until 
April  11,  1866.  During  these  twelve  years,  forty-nine  new  operas 
had  been  presented  to  the  public,  including  Lcs  Vepres  Siciliennes, 
Semiramis,  Tannhauser,  and  L Africa: nc. 

The  Restoration  and  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe,  as 
we  have  seen,  preserved  the  strict,  official  regulation  of  the  the¬ 
atres  which  Napoleon’s  despotism  had  restored.  At  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  citizen-king,  there  were  some  fifteen  theatres  in 
Paris,  including  the  Folie-Dramatiques,  the  Palais-Royal,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Theatre-Historique,  the  national  Opera,  and  a 
number  of  secondary  ones.  The  well-meaning  but  ephemeral 
government  that  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of 
1848  made  no  change  in  these  regulations;  it  lacked  time  and 
opportunity  to  occupy  itself  with  questions  of  such,  comparative, 
second-rate  importance.  Nevertheless,  there  had  not  been  lacking 
protestations  in  the  press,  and  a  demand  for,  at  least,  the  return  to 
the  freedom  promulgated  by  the  decree  of  1791,  the  justness  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  deny.  The  writers  who  took  up  this 
subject  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  protection  which,  it 
was  claimed,  was  afforded  to  art  by  thus  limiting  it,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  no  result  but  to  repress  its  most  complete  expansion  and 
to  render  sterile  the  most  intelligent  efforts.  After  1 860,  “  a  veri¬ 
table  campaign  ”  was  opened  in  all  the  journals  of  the  capital  in 
favor  of  restoring  these  theatrical  liberties,  and  all  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  fcuillctonistcs  took  up  the  cause,  one  after  another.  The 
movement  spread  to  the  provinces,  and  the  cry  became  general 
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and  universal  for  the  suppression  of  official  privileges  and  the 
general  diffusion  of  all  classes  of  the  drama.  Finally,  on  the  6th 
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of  January,  1864,  appeared  the  decree  which  satisfied  these  de¬ 
mands  by  making  the  classic  works  the  property  of  all  theatrical 
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enterprises,  by  abolishing  the  arbitrary  delimitations  re-established 
in  1806,  and  by  giving  to  every  citizen  the  right  to  build  and  to 
open  a  theatre.  It  was  not  a  complete  emancipation,  because  the 
dramatic  censorship  was  maintained,  and  is  still ;  but  it  was  a  great 
gain.  One  of  the  first  results  was  the  abandonment,  by  the  Im¬ 
perial  civil  list,  of  the  management  of  the  Opera,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  M.  Emile  Perrin  as  director,  at  his  own  risks,  with  a 
subvention  of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  with  the  addition  of 
a  hundred  thousand  more  contributed  by  the  Emperor  for  the 
Imperial  loges. 

M.  Perrin  retained  this  post  from  March,  1866,  until  his 
resignation,  in  September,  1870,  and  he  produced  altogether  a 
dozen  new  operas,  among  which  were  La  Source ,  Hamlet ,  and 
a  revival  of  Faust, — which  had  first  appeared  at  the  Theatre- 
Lyrique,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1859.  The  Opera  then  became 
the  Academie  Nationale  de  Musique,  and  the  artistes  were  author¬ 
ized  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  society.  On  the  9th  of  May, 
1871,  the  members  of  the  commune  of  Paris  named  M.  Eugene 
Gamier  as  director  of  the  Theatre  National  de  l’Opera.  M.  Gar- 
nier  soon  quitted  his  post,  and  when  Paris  was  retaken  by  the 
Versailles  troops,  there  was  another  change;  the  direction  of 
the  Academie  de  Musique  was  accepted  provisionally  by  M.  Hal- 
anzier,  July  8,  1871,  and  definitely  on  the  1st  of  November,  with 
the  title  of  administrateur-entrepreneur.  M.  Emile  Perrin  had  also 
been  appointed  by  the  government  to  the  directorship  of  the 
Theatre-FTamjais.  During  his  administration,  the  new  director  of 
the  Opera  produced  four  works,  among  them  Frustrate  and  the 
Coupe  du  roi  de  Thule,  but  while  he  was  preparing  to  bring  out 
another,  the  Jeanne  Dare  of  M.  Mermet,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
night  of  the  28th-29th  of  October,  1873,  in  the  salle  of  the  Rue 
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Le  Peletier,  and  completely  destroyed  the  building  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  The  losses  were  estimated  at  two  million  three 
hundred  thousand  francs; — the  scenery  and  the  orchestra  scores 
of  fifteen  works,  some  five  thousand  costumes,  thirty-one  musical 
instruments,  all  the  furniture,  and  eighteen  busts,  of  which  that  of 
Gluck,  by  Houdon,  and  of  Lulli  had  escaped  the  conflagration 
of  1781.  The  papers  of  the  administration  and  the  archives  were 
saved ;  and  as  for  the  building  itself,  it  had  been  menacing  ruin 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868,  and  had  been  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  architect. 

On  M.  Halanzier’s  request,  the  Opera  was  installed  pro¬ 
visionally  in  the  salle  Ventadour,  and  there  its  representations 
alternated  with  those  of  the  Italiens  until  the  imposing  new 
Opera-house  erected  on  the  plans  of  M.  Charles  Gamier  was 
completed,  and  inaugurated  on  the  5th  of  January,  1875. 

Long  before  the  fire  of  1873,  it  had  been  decided  to  erect  a 
structure  that  should  be  worthy  of  this  high  destination,  and  of 
the  capital  itself  By  a  decree  dated  September  29,  i860,  it  had 
been  declared  a  question  of  public  utility  ;  and  the  site  for  the 
new  salle  d’Opera  was  selected  between  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines,  la  Rue  de  la  Chaussee-d’Antin,  the  Rue  Neuve-des-Mathu- 
rins,  and  the  Passage  Sandrie.  By  another  decree,  of  the  29th  of 
December,  a  competition  of  architects  was  determined  upon  and 
the  conditions  fixed ;  at  the  expiration  of  a  month  only,  granted 
to  the  contestants,  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  projets,  or  designs, 
making  some  seven  hundred  drawings,  were  received  and  placed 
on  exhibition.  The  jury,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  le  Comte 
Walewski,  Ministre  de  l’Etat,  was  composed  of  MM.  Lebas,  Gil¬ 
bert,  Caristie,  Duban,  De  Gisors,  Hellorf,  Lesueur,  and  Lefuel, 
members  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,  section  of  Architecture, 
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and  MM.  de  Cardaillac,  Questel,  Lenormand,  and  Constant  Du- 
feux,  members  of  the  general  council  on  civil  buildings.  Of  the 
hundred  and  seventy-one  projets,  forty-three  were  at  first  selected, 
then  this  number  was  reduced  to  sixteen,  and  then  to  seven.  Two 
more  were  set  aside  by  the  jury,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  a 
new  concours  should  be  arranged  between  the  five  survivors; 
from  this  final  test,  M.  Charles  Gamier  emerged  victorious,  his 
designs  having  been  unanimously  selected  as  the  best.  The  very 
next  day  he  began  his  heavy  task. 

In  sinking  the  foundations,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
consequence  of  the  subterranean  springs  encountered,  and  during 
the  space  of  eight  months  eight  steam-pumps  were  constantly  at 
work  draining  the  excavation.  The  quantity  of  water  removed 
was  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  whole  court  of  the  Louvre 
and  to  rise  to  a  height  of  once  and  a  half  that  of  the  towers  of 
Notre-Dame.  All  the  wells  of  the  quarter,  within  the  space 
of  more  than  a  kilometre,  were  drained  dry.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
1862,  M.  le  Comte  de  Walewski  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
Opera-house,  but  the  edifice  was  not  completed  when  the  war  of 
1870  began,  and  during  the  two  sieges  it  was  put  to  strange  uses. 
The  physicians  attached  to  the  various  theatres  were  at  first  con¬ 
vened  here  to  take  measures  for  the  formation  of  an  ambulance 
corps;  and  the  building  was  afterward  converted  into  a  vast  mili¬ 
tary  magazine.  During  the  Commune,  it  was  damaged  to  the 
extent  of  some  three  hundred  thousand  francs,  but  on  the  return  of 
peace,  work  on  it  was  resumed  immediately,  the  intention  being  to 
have  it  completed  by  the  1st  of  January,  1876.  The  burning  of  the 
old  Opera-house  in  1873  infused  new  activity  into  the  construction, 
and  M.  Gamier  was  enabled  to  deliver  the  building  completed  in 
December,  1874.  The  total  cost  has  been  estimated  at  a  hundred 
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millions  of  francs.  On  the  5th  of  January,  1875,  it  was  solemnly 
inaugurated  with  a  gala  performance,  under  the  direction  of 
M.  Halanzier. 

Jeanne  Dare ,  or  Jeanne  d'Arc,  was  produced  in  April,  1876, 
and  followed  by  Sylvia,  ballet  by  Leo  Delibes,  Polyeucce,  La 
Reine  Berthe,  and  Yedda,  ballet  in  three  acts.  M.  I  lalanzier  was 
succeeded,  in  May,  1879,  by  M.  Vaucorbeil,  government  com¬ 
missioner  for  the  subsidized  theatres,  appointed  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  Fine  Arts  to  be  director  of  the  Theatre 
National  de  l’Opera  for  seven  years,  from  November  1,  1879.  On 
his  death,  he  was  succeeded,  in  November,  1884,  by  MM.  Ritt 
and  Gailhard  ;  the  new  administration  organized,  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  popular  representations  at  reduced  prices.  Among 
the  chefs  d’orchestre  of  the  Opera  has  been  M.  Charles  Lamou- 
reux,  so  well  known  by  his  series  of  popular  concerts.  The 
present  heads  of  the  direction-administration  are  MM.  Bertrand 
and  Gailhard. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  present  work, — nor, 
indeed,  would  it  be  profitable,- — to  give  a  history  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  theatres,  large  and  small,  that  have  been  established  in  Paris, 
been  modified  in  character,  aim,  and  structure,  in  the  attempt  to 
meet  the  popular  taste  of  the  period,  or  to  create  a  new  one,  and, 
finally,  the  great  majority  of  them,  failed  and  disappeared.  I11  this 
capital  of  the  dramatic  art,  the  list  of  unsuccessful  and  bankrupt 
managers,  since  the  first  abolition  of  theatrical  restrictions  by  the 
Revolution,  is  surprising  in  its  length.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
they  were  but  too  frequently  hampered  in  their  well-meant  efforts 
by  the  officious  interference  of  the  government, — any  government 
that  happened  to  be  in  existence.  During  the  Restoration,  for 
example,  they  were  all  obliged  to  close  their  doors  on  the  21st  ot 
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January,  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI,  and  on 
the  13th  of  February,  that  of  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Berry. 
All  the  official  theatres  were  compelled  to  close  during  Holy 
Week,  and  all  the  secondary  theatres  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  of  that  week,  on  Easter  Sunday,  Pentecost  Sunday,  the 
Day  of  All  Saints,  and  Christmas. 

In  1846,  a  ministerial  decree  forbade  all  theatre-managers  to 
employ  actors  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  director  the  most 
affected  by  this  regulation  was  a  M.  Comte,  who,  in  1826,  had 
built  in  the  Passage  Choiseul  a  salle  de  spectacle  for  his  Theatre 
des  Jeunes  Acteurs,  on  the  boards  of  which  appeared  various  in¬ 
nocent  dramas  presented  by  young  dramatic  students  in  friendly 
competition,  and  the  audiences  of  which  were  largely  composed 
of  the  parents,  friends,  and  tutors  of  these  rising  tragedians  and 
comedians.  The  popularity  of  this  theatre  was  enhanced  by  a 
certain  distich  which  appeared  at  the  head  of  all  the  programmes 
and  bills,  setting  forth  that  the  institution  “  shone  modestly  ”  by 
good  taste  and  good  manners,  and  that  the  mothers  could  safely 
bring  their  daughters  to  witness  its  performances.  But,  as  these 
students  grew  in  stature  and  experience,  the  dramas  betrayed  a 
tendency  to  approach  more  nearly  in  character  to  those  repre¬ 
sented  on  other  boards,  and  the  public  authorities  were  obliged 
to  intervene  several  times  to  bring  the  theatre  back  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  its  “ privilege!'  The  decree  of  1846  obliged 
M.  Comte  to  advance  very  considerably  the  age  of  the  youngest 
members  of  his  troupe,  and,  by  destroying  the  unique  character 
of  his  establishment,  finally  ruined  it.  He  was  obliged  to  sell  out 
to  a  Sieur  Lefebvre,  who  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  the  build¬ 
ing,  enlarged  and  regilded,  opened  in  December,  1855,  as  the 
winter  theatre  of  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  under  the  direction  of 
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M.  Jacques  Offenbach,  violoncellist  and  chef  d’orchestre  of  the 
Comedic-I' ra119ai.se. 

Offenbach  had  opened  the  summer  theatre  of  his  Bouffes- 
Parisiens  in  the  Champs-Elysees  on  the  5th  of  May  preceding; 
by  his  privilege,  he  was  authorized  to  play  sayn'etes  [originally, 
little  farces  and  buffooneries  on  the  Spanish  stage],  with  three 
actors  at  the  most.  Some  time  afterward,  he  was  permitted  to 
add  a  fourth,  which  encouraged  him  to  ask  for  a  fifth, — which 
was  flatly  refused  him.  Whereupon,  he  introduced  his  fifth  actor, 
giving  him  the  role  of  a  dog,  in  Croquefer,  and  the  play  had  an 
immense  success.  Such  were  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  well- 
regulated  dramatic  art. 

The  decree  of  the  6th  of  January,  1864,  which  suppressed  the 
privileges  to  which  the  theatrical  profession  had  been  subjected 
up  to  that  date,  and  conferred  on  every  citizen  the  right  to  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  a  temple  of  the  drama,  on  condition  of  making 
a  preliminary  declaration  to  the  authorities,  was  supplemented  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  Prefet  of  Police  on  the  1st  of  the  following 
July,  regulating,  in  no  less  than  seventy  articles,  all  the  details 
connected  with  the  construction,  internal  arrangement,  freedom 
of  access  and  exit,  precautions  against  fire,  policing,  etc.,  of  the 
buildings  devoted  to  this  form  of  entertainment.  Everything  had 
apparently  been  foreseen  in  attempting  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
the  spectators,  but  these  regulations  were  not  always  observed  as 
strictly  as  they  should  have  been.  On  September  5,  1879,  ap¬ 
peared  a  new  ordinance  of  the  Prefet :  “  In  consideration  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  police  concerning  theatres,  and  notably 
the  ordinance  of  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  Article  61;  In  consideration 
of  the  requests  addressed  to  us  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  prolonging,  after  midnight ,  the  dramatic  representations  in 
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Paris;  In  consideration  of  the  despatch  approving  same  of  M.  le 
Ministre  de  l'Instruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts,  under  date 
of  August  28th,  ultimo;  And  whereas,  the  public  at  Paris  arrive 
at  the  theatres  very  late,  which  renders  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
terminate  the  performances  at  midnight,  to  begin  them  before 
almost  empty  houses,  a  condition  which  is  equally  disadvantageous 
for  the  public  and  for  the  actors  ;  We  therefore  order  as  follows, 
to  wit:  Article  1.  From  this  present  date,  the  hour  of  closing 
theatrical  performances  in  Paris  is  fixed  at  a  half-hour  after  mid¬ 
night,  at  all  seasons.  In  case  of  extraordinary  representations,  or 
benefits,  there  may  be  a  departure  from  this  rule,  but  only  on  an 
express  request  addressed  to  us  by  the  directors,”  etc. 

By  the  law  of  the  l6th-24th  August,  1790,  which  is  still  in 
force,  the  Maires  and,  in  Paris,  the  Prefet  of  Police  are  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  theatres.  These  establish¬ 
ments  are  also  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Commissaires  of 
Police,  no  other  official  having  jurisdiction,  in  case  of  disorder,  to 
summon  the  armed  force,  to  expel  the  spectators,  or  to  close  the 
theatre  temporarily.  The  municipality  concerns  itself  with  all  that 
relates  to  the  safety  of  the  auditorium,  which  it  causes  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  by  experts  before  permitting  its  being  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  the  precautions  against  fire,  etc.  Notwithstanding  these 
enlightened  measures,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  secure  absolute 
safety,  and  the  burning  of  the  Opera-Comique,  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1887,  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  civic  catastrophes. 
The  latest  of  these  regulations  are  those  drawn  up  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  superieure  des  theatres ,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prefet  de 
Police,  in  August,  1898,  in  a  hundred  and  ten  articles,  and  taking 
cognizance  of  the  many  modifications  and  improvements  which 
modern  science  has  introduced.  The  lighting  by  electricity  is 
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made  obligatory,  wherever  practicable ;  as  is  the  employment  of 
a  non-combustible  curtain  between  the  auditorium  and  the  stage, 
and  the  introduction  of  traps,  easily  worked,  in  the  roof  of  the 
stage,  to  permit  the  escape  of  flames  or  deleterious  gases.  The 
assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berry,  in  1820,  is  recalled  by  Article  31 
of  these  new  regulations,  which  provides  that  all  the  doors  of  the 
boxes,  the  baignores  and  the  logos,  must  not  project  in  the  corridors 
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when  open,  but  open  in  the  depth  of  the  embrasure, —  it  was 
while  conducting  to  her  carriage  his  wife,  who  had  been  shocked 
and  injured  by  the  sudden  opening  of  one  of  these  doors  when 
passing  it,  that  the  duke  offered  the  murderer  his  opportunity. 
The  introduction  of  movable  seats  in  the  passages  is  absolutely 
forbidden  during  the  performance ;  the  use  of  strapontins ,  or  seats 
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that  shut  up  perpendicularly,  is  permitted  only  upon  special 
authorization,  and  it  is  stipulated  that  these  seats  shall  close 
automatically  as  soon  as  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  sitter,  and, 
when  closed,  not  project  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  no  theatres 
are  these  precautions  more  necessary  than  in  those  of  Paris. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Parisian  audiences,  a  subject 
of  comment  to  all  visitors  to  the  capital,  is  the  patience  with 
which  they  wait  in  line  for  the  opening  of  the  ticket-windows,  in 
order  to  save  the  small  additional  sum  charged  for  tickets  pur¬ 
chased  in  advance.  By  the  illustration  on  page  200,  from  a  litho¬ 
graph  of  a  pen-drawing  made  by  Henry  Monnier  for  the  Galerie 
theatrale,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  fashion  did  not  originate  in  the 
present  day ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  this  effect. 
An  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  Gaetan  Niepovie, — quoted  in  John 
Grand  Carteret’s  XIXe  Sieclc, — who,  about  1840,  was  occupying 
himself  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  Parisian  populace,  thus  testi¬ 
fies  :  “  One  of  the  things  to  be  seen  is  the  Parisian,  packed  in  the 
labyrinth  of  wooden  railings,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the  theatre- 
office.  He,  the  most  impatient  being  upon  the  earth,  after  a  wait 
of  two  hours,  finally  arrives  at  this  goal  without  being  in  the  least 
discomposed  by  this  long  martyrdom.  In  these  narrow  Thermop- 
ylaes,  the  worshippers  of  Thalia,  Euterpe,  and  Terpsichore  stand 
two  by  two,  or  three  by  three,  waiting  for  the  hour  in  which  the 
little  window  of  the  box-office  shall  rise.  Figuratively,  this  is 
known  as  faire  queue ;  it  is  much  more  like  faire  penitence  for  the 
sins  of  the  day.” 

p'ormerly,  soldiers  in  uniform  and  the  pupils  of  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  special  ticket- window ; 
but  to-day  perfect  equality  prevails.  To-day,  as  yesterday,  the 
personal  discomfort  and  the  waste  of  time  are  as  nothing  com- 
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pared  with  the  few  francs  saved  by  these  thrifty  souls.  The 
facetious  and  irregular  characters  who  formerly  lent  variety 
and  interest  to  this  long  waiting  by  unseemly  jests,  excursions  and 
alarums,  may  at  present  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  peaceable, 
not  to  say  “  muttony,”  crowd  that  blockades  these  approaches  to 
the  drama. 

The  general  management  of  the  Parisian  theatres  at  the 
present  day  is  very  apt  to  present  itself  to  the  stranger  as  some¬ 
thing  imbecile.  All  the  general,  practical  arrangements  for  the 
benefit  and  comfort  and  safety  of  the  public  appear  to  him  to  be 
missing,  in  spite  of  the  official  regulations.  The  auditoriums  are 
narrow,  crowded,  badly  ventilated,  difficult  of  access  and  exit, — 
with  a  few  exceptions,  like  the  Grand  Opera.  Even  the  fire-new 
Opera-Comique,  inaugurated  in  December,  1898,  is  cramped,  nar¬ 
row,  and  apparently  unsafe ;  in  the  orchestra-chairs,  said  one 
critic  on  the  opening  night,  you  felt  as  though  you  were  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  The  arrangements  for  buying  tickets  are  fre¬ 
quently  asinine.  In  case  of  a  popular  piece,  to  which  there  is  a 
rush,  these  stupidities  become  very  much  in  evidence.  The  ticket- 
seller  is  nearly  always  a  woman, — which  is  probably  an  error  to 
start  with.  The  visitor  wishes  to  get  good  seats  for  that  night, 
and  does  not  wish  to  go  to  one  of  the  agencies  and  pay  a  heavy 
percentage.  Neither  does  he  wish  to  confide  in  one  of  the  ticket- 
sellers  who  beset  him  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  and  who  are 
sometimes  reliable,  representing  the  Societe  des  Auteurs,  and 
sometimes  are  not.  So  he  enters  the  theatre,  and  joins  the  crowd 
waiting  outside  the  2eme  Bureau,  where  alone  he  can  get  tickets  for 
that  evening.  There  may  be  enough  policemen  and  Gardes  Re- 
publicains  about  to  quell  a  riot,  but  they  do  not  form  the  crowd  in 
line,  and  allow  it  to  bunch  itself  around  the  little  gnichet.  This  is 
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announced  to  open  at  eleven  o’clock,  but  fails  to  do  so.  Finally, 
about  a  half-hour  later,  Madame  appears,  with  her  tin  box  and  her 
documents,  and  is  greeted  with  ironical  salutations  by  the  impa¬ 
tient  waiters.  She  disappears  inside  her  little  bureau,  and  all  eyes 
are  turned  on  the  little  wicket,  which  remains  closed.  Various 
sounds  are  heard  from  inside  ;  Madame  is  counting  her  money,  or 
arranging  her  figures,  or  giving  a  final  touch  to  her  toilet.  Min¬ 
utes  pass ;  one  gentleman,  too  much  pressed  by  his  neighbor, 
turns  on  him  fiercely,  and  says:  “ Pardon,  M' sieur /”  This  does 
not  mean  :  “  Forgive  me,  Sir  !  ”  Finally,  Madame  opens  her  little 
window.  The  opening  is  very  low  down,  and  is  just  large  enough 
to  get  a  fat  hand  through.  She  has  no  plan  of  the  house  to  show 
you,  and  the  sensible,  practical,  American  theatre-ticket,  a  reason¬ 
ably-sized  piece  of  card-board,  already  printed,  dated,  and  ready 
for  instant  delivery  with  one  slap  and  two  dabs,  is  quite  unknown 
in  this  Capital  of  Luminary  and  Foyer  of  the  Dramatic  Arts.  In 
its  stead,  Madame  has  a  number  of  large  pieces  of  white  paper, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  theatre,  and  on  which,  to  render  valid, 
she  has  to  do  a  lot  of  writing.  Not  a  date  or  a  number,  to  fill  up 
in  two  strokes  of  her  pen,  but  writing,  literature  !  The  lucky  first 
man  at  the  guichet  tells  her  what  he  wants ;  she  looks  up  and 
down  her  long  list  and  offers  him  something  else.  Bargaining, 
general  line  of  argument, — finally,  something  is  agreed  upon,  and 
she  takes  one  of  her  squares  of  note-paper  and  begins  to  write. 
Then  she  blots  it  carefully,  then  she  makes  two  or  three  notes  on 
her  official  record,  then  she  takes  the  purchaser’s  money,  and 
counts  him  out  his  change  in  centimes,  sous,  and  francs.  She 
might  be  enabled  to  accomplish  all  this  more  quickly  if  she  were 
not  constantly  interrupted  by  various  messengers  and  minor  offi¬ 
cials  who  open  the  door  of  her  little  den  to  bring  her  money, 
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or  revenue-stamps,  or  to  engage  in  friendly  conversation.  In  the 
end,  the  first  purchaser  secures  his  piece  of  paper  and  his  change, 
and  fights  his  way  out  of  the  crowd.  The  sale  of  this  first  ticket 
has  taken  at  least  five  minutes,  and  that  of  every  succeeding  one 
takes  as  much. 

One  of  the  first  purchasers  is  a  woman,  who  higgles  longer 
than  usual,  and,  when  she  has  secured  her  document,  struggled 
across  the  corridor  to  the  little  model  of  the  theatre  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  wall  and  found  that  her  seats  are  not  where  she  wants  them, 
rushes  frantically  back  to  the  purchasing-place,  tries,  first  on  one 
side  of  the  crowd,  then  on  the  other,  to  get  back  to  the  little 
wicket,  eventually  succeeds,  through  the  politeness  of  three  or 
four  monsieurs  on  that  side,  puts  her  mouth  down  to  the  opening 
and  begins  a  voluble  discussion  all  over  again  with  Madame  inside. 
Then  the  foreign  visitor  on  the  outside  fringe  of  the  crowd,  having 
consumed  altogether  in  vain  a  good  deal  more  than  an  hour  of  his 
crowded  and  valuable  tourist’s  time,  suddenly  loses  his  temper  and 
goes  off  in  a  huff,  cursing  in  both  French  and  English,  or,  still  better, 
in  Spanish,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  fluent  in  that  tongue. 

This  unwieldy  piece  of  writing-paper — the  sort  of  document 
you  might  expect  to  get  from  a  woman — is  not  the  final  entrance 
ticket  which  secures  your  seat.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  one,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  you  present  it  to  the  soldier  at 
the  entrance  on  the  evening  of  the  performance,  and  he  allows 
you  to  pass.  Then  you  present  it  at  a  species  of  forum  in  front 
of  you,  where  are  throned  three  elegant  gentlemen  in  evening  cos¬ 
tume  and  silk  hats,  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  take  this  document 
from  you  and  give  you  another.  This  latter  you  finally  offer — 
after  you  have  forced  your  way  through  the  blandishments  of  the 
various  dreadful  old  women  in  caps  who  line  all  the  corridors  and 
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passage-ways  and  endeavor  to  relieve  you  of  your  wraps  and  um¬ 
brellas — to  another  unattractive  female  in  a  cap,  inside  the  audi¬ 
torium.  She  takes  it,  reads  it,  indicates  to  you  your  seat,  and 
keeps  the  document  herself.  You  have,  consequently,  nothing  at 
all  about  you  to  show  that  you  are  entitled  to  that  particular  fau- 
teuil,  or  to  any  other,  and  if,  when  you  go  out  between  the  acts  to 
get  a  gasp  of  fresh  air,  you  forget  your  number,  or  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  fluent  in  the  language  to  be  able  to  explain  that,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  hundred  four-twenty  eleven  signifies  in  the  noble  French 
tongue  19 1,  you  may  have  trouble  in  getting  back.  You  will 
also  probably  get  into  trouble  with  the  innumerable  little  foot¬ 
stools  in  the  aisles  provided  by  the  female  attendants,  and  very 
convenient  for  the  short  legs  of  the  ladies,  but  very  inconvenient 
to  stumble  over  when  you  are  edging  your  way  out,  past  their 
knees. 

Lest  this  account  should  seem  exaggerated,  and  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  enlightenment  and  entertainment  of  our  readers  who  may 
contemplate  visiting  Paris,  we  will  quote  from  a  very  full  and  in¬ 
telligent  article  on  this  subject,  written  recently  to  the  New  York 
Times  by  Miss  Mildred  Aldrich,  and  giving  the  experience  of  a 
resident  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  many  details  to  be 
acquired  only  by  experience.  “  There  are  two  classes  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,”  she  says,  “  who  frequent  the  Paris  play-houses, — those  who 
buy  their  tickets  at  the  hotels  and  agencies,  and  those  who  buy 
them  at  the  box-offices  or  bureaus.  The  former  live  in  Paris 
many  years  and  yet  know  little  of  the  system.  The  latter  soon 
understand  it — and  curse  it.  (This  article  is  written  by  a  woman.) 
In  the  first  place,  theatre-going  is  most  expensive  in  Paris,  though, 
perhaps,  not  more  so  than  in  New  York.  In  the  second  place,  it 
is  most  inconvenient  and  altogether  uncomfortable. 
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“  In  America,  three-fourths  of  the  theatre-goers  buy  their 
seats  in  advance,  and  it  is  no  infrequent  thing  to  have  a  house  sold 
out  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, — that  is,  before  the  doors 
open, — and  it  often  happens  in  the  case  of  great  success  that  it  is 
sold  out  days  in  advance.  That  rarely  happens  in  Paris,  and  when 
it  does,  it  is  the  Varietes  and  not  at  the  Comedie-Frangaise.  But 
the  habit  of  buying  in  advance  has  been  much  encouraged  in 
Paris  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  person  in  the  last  ten  years  to  reform  some  of  the  ills  of 
theatre-going  there  by  introducing  American  ideas.  Yet  to  this 
day  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  go  to  the  bureau  for  seats  just 
before  the  performance. 

9 

“  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  all  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
except  the  Folies-Dramatiques,  the  Gymnase,the  Nouveautes  The¬ 
atre,  the  Opera-Comique,  the  Varietes,  the  Vaudeville,  and  Theatre 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  it  costs  two  francs  more  to  buy  seats  in  advance 
than  to  buy  them  on  the  evening  of  the  performance,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Opera-Comique,  Gymnase,  and  Vaudeville  this  uniform 
price  at  all  times  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  year.  The 
new  order,  gradually  spreading  to  all  the  theatres,  means  an  aug¬ 
menting  of  the  average  price,  not  a  diminishing.  P'or  example : 
the  price  of  an  orchestra-seat  at  the  Theatre-P'rangais  is  eight 
francs — about  $1.60 — if  you  buy  it  on  the  evening  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  and  ten  francs — about  $2 — if  you  buy  in  advance.  This  was 
the  usual  tariff  at  all  first-class  houses  when  Sarah  Bernhardt  came 
back  from  America.  She  introduced  the  uniform  price  at  the 
Renaissance,  which  she  has  just  given  up  for  the  larger  theatre 
opposite  the  Chatelet,  once  Theatre- Lyrique,  later  Opera-Comique, 
later  Les  Nations,  to-day  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt.  But  she  in¬ 
troduced  the  uniform  price  of  ten  francs,  not  eight.  Parel  followed 
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suit  at  both  his  theatres,  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Gymnase,  and 
at  the  former  house  it  costs  twelve  francs — $2.40 — for  the  first 
eight  rows  of  the  orchestra,  but  then  Rejane  draws  the  smartest 
audiences  in  Paris.” 

With  regard  to  box-ofifice  experiences,  she  testifies  as  follows : 
“A  stranger  uncertain  of  his  French  presents  himself  for  the  first 
time  at  the  box-office  of  a  French  theatre  with  considerable  trepi¬ 
dation.  My  first  experience  in  Paris  is  to  me  unforgetable.  It 
was  at  the  Comedie-Fraiujaise,  soon  after  the  first  production  of 
Jean  Richepin’s  La  Martyr c,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  see. 
Unduly  alarmed  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  two  women  alone  in 
Paris  at  night,  I  desired  to  go  to  a  matinee.  I  presented  myself 
at  the  theatre,  and  was  made  to  wait  some  time  in  the  foyer.  No 
one  ever  hurries  in  Paris.  Only  four  people  are  allowed  at  one 
time  in  the  ticket-office  itself.  When  my  turn  came,  I  explained, 
in  halting  French,  that  I  wished  seats  for  the  first  matinee  that 
was  given  of  La  Martyre.  In  quick,  business-like,  hardly  civil 
words,  the  woman — -they  are  always  women  in  the  offices  of  the 
French  theatres — informed  me  that  there  would  be  ‘  no  matinees 
of  Richepin’s  play  at  present.’ 

“  I  then  asked  for  seats  for  the  following  Saturday  evening. 

‘ Cent  soixante-deux  et  quatre ,’  was  the  reply,  and  she  repeated  it 
twice,  most  impatiently,  before  I  understood  that  those  were  the 
numbers  of  the  two  seats  I  could  have,  and  that  I  could  discover 
their  location  in  the  salle  by  studying  the  small,  electric-lighted, 
glass-covered  model  of  the  auditorium  in  the  corner  of  the  office. 
I  did  it,  approved  the  seats,  and  paid  my  money.  I  received  a 
sheet  of  thin  white  paper,  as  large  as  half  a  note-sheet,  on  which 
the  ticket-seller  wrote,  in  hieroglyphic-like  figures,  the  number 
of  the  seats,  and  demanded  ten  centimes  (two  cents)  for  the  stamp 
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required  by  the  government  on  all  receipts  for  more  than  ten 
francs.  I  scanned  the  ticket  in  vain  for  a  date,  and  courageously 
returned  to  make  sure  that  they  were  for  Saturday.  I  was  assured 
that  they  were. 

“  It  happens  that  early  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  I  contracted 
the  habit  of  scanning  the  stands  of  theatre  advertisements  at  the 
street-corner  near  my  home.  Saturday  morning,  I  read  the  Come- 
die-Frangaise  announcement:  ‘  Saturday  night,  Catherine;  Sunday 
afternoon,  La  Martyr e'.  It  was  not  until  I  had  hurried  to  the 
theatre  to  remedy  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  error,  that  I  under¬ 
stood  that  they  had  sold  me  seats  for  the  1  Thirteenth  performance 
of  La  Martyred — whenever  that  happened  to  be.  It  was  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  keep  run  of  that.  This  is  a  distinctly  French  habit.  They 
rarely  sell  you  seats  for  a  first  night  or  a  fixed  date.  They  sell 
you  seats  for  the  premiere , — first  representation.  For  example : 
both  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  last  premieres — Mi  dee  and  the  revival  of 
Tosca — were  three  days  later  than  originally  announced.  In  both 
cases,  tickets  had  been  sold  a  week  ahead,  but  none  was  dated. 
They  read  Premiere  de  Medee ,  Seconde  de  Medee,  Troisieme  de 
Medee,  and  Premiere  de  La  Tosca ,  and  so  on,  and  the  purchaser 
had  to  watch  out  for  his  right  evening.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Paris,  by  her  own  confession,  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  stranger  within  her  gates  for  her 
continued  prosperity,  and  that  the  total  inability  of  the  Comedie- 
Frangais — even  with  the  aid  of  its  government  subsidy — to  attain 
a  balance  between  receipts  and  expenditures  has  always  been  a 
menace  to  its  continued  existence, — “  Well,  if  you  cannot  make 
any  money  with  your  pieces,”  said  a  statesman  of  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  to  the  comediens  who  came  to  him  crying  famine, 
“  put  on  performing  dogs,” — these  methods  of  management  do 
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not  seem  worthy  of  “  the  most  intelligent  people  in  the  world.” 
Even  “  the  divine  Sarah  ”  is  not  beyond  the  necessity  of  catering 
to  the  theatre-going  public, — her  latest  great  classic  drama,  Medee 
[Medea],  by  Catulle  Mendes,  the  poet,  brought  out  at  the  Renais¬ 
sance  in  the  autumn  of  1898  with  great  elaboration  and  expense, 
and  for  which  the  artist  Mucha  executed  his  finest  affichc,  was  a 
total  failure  financially,  and  had  to  be  withdrawn  after  a  very  few 
representations. 

“  The  Paris  government  theatres,”  continues  Miss  Aldrich, 
“  and  many  other  houses  stick  rigidly  to  the  old  system  of  the 
square  billets  on  which  the  numbers  of  the  seats  are  written  when 
bought  in  advance,  and  which  require  the  ten-centime  stamp,  but  a 
few  houses  like  the  Vaudeville  and  Gymnase  have  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  printed  their  tickets.  Under  the 
old  system,  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  thing  as  haste  is  unknown 
in  a  Paris  box-office.  The  ticket-seller,  sitting  calmly  at  her  desk, 
is  most  independent.  If  she  is  in  a  subsidized  theatre,  she  is,  like 
every  employe  of  the  French  government,  usually  uncivil.  She 
has  before  her  the  sheets  of  the  house  for  several  days — large 
sheets  like  leaves  from  a  huge  account-book,  with  the  numbers  of 
the  seats  down  the  left-hand  margin  and  the  middle.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mark  ‘  sold  ’  against  such  number  as  she  is  paid  for,  and 
then  to  write  on  the  blank  ticket  the  date,  or  its  equivalent,  the 
numbers  of  the  seats,  to  place  a  stamp  on  it  and  cancel  it,  always 
demanding  of  the  purchaser  the  ten  centimes  tax.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  can’t  hurry  ? 

“  By  the  new  system,  introduced  by  Bernhardt  and  not  much 
in  vogue  yet,  you  get  a  ticket  about  two  inches  wide  and  six 
inches  long,  in  colored  paper,  with  the  date  and  seat  numbers. 
These  the  ticket-seller  tears  out  of  a  book.  One  end  of  these 
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tickets  is  retained  by  the  purchaser,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  seat, — 
this  latter  is  to  me  the  most  important  innovation  in  the  French 
system.” 

With  regard  to  the  “  perils  of  the  entry,”  she  says :  “  But 
even  entering  a  theatre  after  you  have  purchased  your  ticket  is 
not  so  easy — not  even  after  you  are  familiar  with  the  Paris  system. 
When  you  enter  the  lobby,  a  line  of  men  sitting  behind  a  long 
desk  regards  the  ticket, — a  man  who  represents  the  theatre,  one 
who  represents  the  Author’s  Society,  and  the  Commissioner  for 
les  droits  dcs  pauvrcs.  Some  one  tears  off  a  corner,  if  it  is  a  ticket 
of  the  old  style,  and  indicates  your  direction.  You  take  it.  An 
ouvrense — the  most  abominable  of  all  the  theatrical  institutions  in 
Paris — forcibly  takes  away  your  coat  and  indicates,  vaguely,  a 
door.  These  women  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  you 
find  your  place  or  not,  once  they  get  possession  of  enough  of 
your  belongings  to  be  sure  of' a  gratuity.  However,  you  enter  a 
narrow  door ;  another  woman,  with  faded  ribbons  in  her  hair, 
snatches  your  ticket  from  you  and  calls  ‘  an  neuvi'eme '  or  ‘  an 
huitiemei  as  the  case  may  be,  and  you  do  the  rest  yourself.  More 
than  half  the  time  you  are  without  the  least  thing  to  show  that 
you  are  entitled  to  a  seat  at  all,  if  there  should  be  a  mistake.  I 
must,  however,  own  that  mistakes  are  not  frequent.  But  when 
they  do  occur,  they  are  remedied  with  much  noise  and  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  players.  I  saw  Segond- Weber's  great  scene  in 
the  first  act  of  La  Reine  Fiammette  utterly  ruined  one  evening  by 
two  ouvreuses  who  stood  in  the  front  row,  right  in  the  centre  of 
it,  too,  and  quarrelled  audibly  while  rectifying  a  mistake  in  seating 
a  party. 

“  If  you  buy  your  seats  when  you  arrive,  the  system  of  placing 
you  differs.  At  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  you  purchase  your  place 
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at  one  of  the  bureaus  under  the  arcade.  You  receive  a  card, 
which  you  exchange  at  the  little  office,  just  inside  the  entrance, 
for  another  thick  card  bearing  simply  the  indication  of  the  part  of 
the  house  in  which  you  are  to  sit.  Your  seat  is  assigned  you 
inside  the  auditorium  by  one  of  the  men  stationed  inside  each 
door  for  that  purpose.  You  take  what  is  given  you — all  the  seats 
sold  in  advance  being  so  marked  by  means  of  a  little  brass  slide 
on  the  back.  At  most  of  the  other  theatres,  your  seat  number  is 
given  you,  written  in  pencil,  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  or  your  ticket 
itself — minus  a  corner  to  show  that  the  door-man  has  seen  it — at 
the  desk  in  the  lobby,  one  man  writing  the  number  which  another 
crosses  off  the  plan  in  front  of  him.” 

All  these  disadvantages  are  accompanied  by  some  favorable 
symptoms.  “  If  the  system  seem  inconvenient  and  slow  to  us, 
accustomed  to  what  is  certainly  a  better,  I  must  confess  that  one 
becomes  easily  accustomed  to  it,  and  perhaps  is  aided  by  it  to  a 
calmer  frame  of  mind  than  is  ever  possible  in  an  American  atmos¬ 
phere,  charged  with  system  and  energy  and  hurry.  The  men  in 
the  lobbies  of  the  French  theatres  are  as  civil  as  possible.  I  have 
never  yet  seen,  either  in  the  box-offices  or  the  lobbies,  one  the¬ 
atrical  employe  who  spoke  or  understood  one  word  of  English, 
but  they  are  quick  of  comprehension  and  treat  all  the  world  with 
child-like  confidence,  quite  the  reverse  of  the  spirit  in  America, 
where  every  one  is  treated  with  suspicion.  If  you  chance  to  lose 
your  ticket,  no  one  has  anything  but  sympathy  for  you.  No  one 
suspects  you  of  a  trick,  as  they  do  in  America,  no  one  is  sarcastic. 
You  are  admitted  on  your  parole,  and  you  seek  your  place  un¬ 
molested.  They  will  always  admit  you  to  the  inner  lobby  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow  if  you  explain  that  you  are  waiting  your  friends. 

“  In  all  the  French  theatres,  the  smartest  part  of  the  house  is 
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the  front  of  the  first  balcony,  where  there  are  usually  from  two  to 
five  rows  of  seats  in  front  of  the  boxes.  The  front  row  costs  two 
francs  more  than  in  the  orchestra, — that  is,  ten  francs  on  the  night 
of  the  performance,  twelve  francs  in  advance.  A  casual  look  at 
such  theatres  as  the  Th  eat  re  -  p'rangai  s,  the  Chatelet,  Theatre  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  and  the  Odeon  will  at  once  show  you  that  the  balcony 
was  deliberately  planned  to  be  the  desirable  part  of  the  house.  In 
all  these  theatres,  the  grand  staircase  leads  to  the  balcony  floor. 
At  the  Theatre-F rangais,  you  reach  the  orchestra  by  dingy,  nar¬ 
row,  winding  stairs  on  either  side  of  the  lobby  in  front.  You  reach 
the  balcony  by  a  noble  staircase.  It  is  on  the  balcony  floor,  also, 
that  in  most  of  the  theatres  there  is  a  grand  lobby  and  promenade. 
Originally,  women  were  not  admitted  into  the  orchestra.  At  the 
Palais-Royal,  they  are  not  to-day,  nor  are  they  admitted  to 
the  parterre — a  space  behind  the  orchestra — at  the  Theatre-Fran- 
gais  or  the  Odeon.  At  the  Opera  and  Theatre-Frangais,  women 
cannot  enter  the  orchestra  with  either  bonnets  or  high  coiffures. 

“The  question  of  a  cheap  seat  in  Paris  is  a  serious  one.  If 
you  are  a  man,  and  know  the  language  well,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
go  to  the  play  without  dispensing  much  money.  But  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  especially  at  this  moment  of  women  travelling  alone,  as  so 
many  women  do  in  these  days.  The  Paris  theatres  are  built  on 
a  very  different  model  from  the  American  houses,  although  there 
is  a  visible  tendency  to  move,  in  matters  of  construction,  in  our 
direction.  All  of  the  theatres  have  a  row  of  boxes  around  the 
orchestra,  under  the  first  balcony.  A  greater  part  of  the  thea¬ 
tres  have  a  row  behind  the  stalls  in  the  first  balcony.  Some  of  them 
have  a  second  balcony,  all  boxes,  and  at  the  Theatre-Frangais  the 
third  balcony  is  all  boxes,  except  a  small  section  directly  opposite 
the  stage.  The  fourth  balcony  is  always  the  amphitheatre,  where 
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seats  are  cheap  enough  for  the  most  modest  purses.  There  are 
never  any  seats  at  what  Americans  consider  ‘  moderate  prices,’ 
below  the  second  balcony  in  any  theatre  that  strangers  are  likely 
to  frequent.  To  be  sure,  at  the  Ambigu-Comique,  the  home  of 
melodrama,  when  plays  like  Lcs  Deux  Gosses  [The  Vagrants]  had 
their  success  ;  at  the  Folies-Dramatiques ;  at  the  Nouveau  Theatre, 
where  the  Imperialist  demonstration  was  lately  made  over  Lc  Roi 
dc  Rome,  you  can  get  poor  seats  on  the  floor  for  one  dollar,  and 
at  the  Odeon  you  can  sit  in  the  second  row  of  the  first  balcony 
for  the  same  price.  But,  generally  speaking,  you  cannot  sit  below 
the  second  balcony  in  Paris  for  one  dollar,  and  you  can  sit  in  the 
top  of  any  theatre  in  Paris  at  an  expense  varying  from  ten  cents 
to  fifty  cents. 

“  The  seats  in  the  Paris  theatres  are  none  of  them  comfort¬ 
able,  even  when  you  have  paid  two  dollars.  When  you  pay  eighty 
cents,  they  are  horrible.  When  you  have  paid  less,  they  are  a 
punishment.  In  the  amphitheatres,  they  are  usually  benches  with¬ 
out  backs,  three  hours  upon  which  is  a  tough  penance  for  the 
most  ardent  theatre-goers.  Add  to  this,  that  the  French  gallery 
loves  oranges,  and  that  even  the  balcony  sometimes  indulges  in 
the  same  taste,  and  that  no  P'rench  theatre  is  ventilated,  and  you 
will  understand  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  the  question  of  cheap 
seats  is  a  serious  one  in  Paris. 

“At  the  Opera,  a  seat  in  the  orchestra  costs  fourteen  francs 
on  the  evening  of  the  performance,  and  sixteen  francs  if  bought  in 
advance.  Seats  in  the  amphitheatre  raised  between  the  orchestra 
and  the  first  tier  of  boxes — the  best  place  in  the  house — and 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  front  of  the  balcony  in  other 
theatres,  cost  one  franc  more.  The  only  other  single  seats  in  the 
house  are  in  the  amphitheatre  on  the  fourth  floor,  all  three  gal- 
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le/ies  being  given  up  to  boxes.  But  any  one  can  with  propriety 
and  comfort  sit  up  aloft.  Indeed,  the  Opera  and  the  Comedie- 
ITangaise  are  the  only  houses  in  Paris  where  strangers  can  feel  at 
all  content  in  that  position,  for  there  they  sit  among  their  own 
class,  or,  at  all  events,  in  company  with  some  of  them.  These 
seats  at  the  Opera  cost  four  francs,  or  five  francs  if  bought  in  ad¬ 
vance.  If  you  are  content  to  sit  farther  back,  or  around  on  the 
side,  you  can  get  seats  for  a  franc  and  a  half  or  two  francs  less. 
That  is  to  say,  a  real  lover  of  music  can  hear  opera  in  Paris  for 
fifty  cents,  and  hear  it — and  see  it,  too — for  sixty  cents.  At  the 
Theatre-Frangais,  there  are  three  rows  of  seats  in  the  centre  of  the 
third  gallery  where  one  can  sit  for  eighty  cents  or  a  dollar.  .  .  . 

“  Parties  save  money  by  taking  a  loge,  but  the  loges  are  small 
and  uncomfortable,  and  about  half  of  them  command  a  really 
good  view  of  the  stage.  If  a  loge  is  sold  for  six  people,  about 
four  can  be  comfortable,  and  only  three  can  see  anything.  In 
America,  occupants  of  boxes  see  little  of  the  play,  but  they  are 
comfortable.  In  Paris,  they  see  as  little  and  are  uncomfortable. 
There  is  barely  room  for  the  chairs.  As  a  rule,  one  chair  has  to 
be  lifted  up  to  make  a  passage  to  the  front  of  the  box,  and  the  air 
is  terrible.  The  more  you  see  of  the  boxes  in  the  PTench  the¬ 
atres,  the  more  you  wonder  what  they  are  for.  But,  as  I  remarked 
at  first,  the  Parisians  know  very  little  of  comfort,  as  the  American 
understands  the  word,  and  they  pretend  to  enjoy  their  ignorance. 
But  the  laughable  thing  is,  that,  in  all  the  preparations  for  the 
Exposition,  American  improvements  are  being  introduced.  The 
Fair  will  pass — the  improvements  will  remain.  Five  years  from 
now,  many  of  the  above  complaints  will  have  become  obsolete.” 

The  writer  grows  indignant  over  what  she  calls  the  most  dis¬ 
agreeable  feature  of  the  Parisian  theatres,  those  “  beribboned 
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fiends,”  the  ouvreuses,  and,  indeed,  they  are  a  nuisance.  They  are 
not  paid  by  the  theatres,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  pay 
for  their  privileges,  and,  consequently,  are  keenly  alive  for  sous. 
They  do  all  but  “  take  away  your  coat  forcibly,”  but  an  able- 
bodied  man  can  quite  possibly  force  his  way  past  them,  and  carry 
his  outer  wraps  into  the  auditorium  with  him.  There,  he  will  find 
them  very  much  in  his  way  in  the  narrow  and  hot  little  seats ;  if 
he  do  not,  he  will  probably  elect  to  redeem  them  before  the  last  act 
and  nurse  them  through  that,  rather  than  wait  in  the  stifling  corri¬ 
dors  in  the  crowd,  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  outside  the  ves- 
tiarc.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  plenty  of  the  copper 
sous  in  your  pockets,  and  to  drop  a  few  into  these  itching  palms. 
You  will  be  expected  to  add  one  or  two  to  the  two,  four,  five,  or 
six  that  you  pay  for  the  programme,  according  to  the  theatre;  five 
for  the  petit  banc  or  little  four-legged  footstool ;  at  least  two  or 
four  to  the  price  you  pay  for  redeeming  your  wraps,  etc.  How¬ 
ever,  you  soon  get  used,  in  Paris,  to  adding  a  few  sous  to  the  sum 
of  any  small  payment,  or,  indeed,  when  there  is  no  payment  at  all. 

Miss  Aldrich  concludes  with  a  paragraph,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  fellow-countrywomen,  concerning  the  variety  theatres  and 
concert-halls.  At  most  of  them,  the  price  is  four  or  five  francs 
for  a  seat  in  the  orchestra,  and  a  franc  more  if  secured  in  advance, 
while  the  boxes,  large  enough  for  four  persons,  are  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  francs.  “  In  the  case  of  women  attending  such 
shows, — either  with  or  without  an  escort, — it  is  advisable  to  buy 
seats  in  advance  to  avoid  any  delay  in  the  entrance,  and  it  would 
be  wise  for  them  to  arrive,  if  not  accompanied  by  a  man,  not  later 
than  nine  o’clock,  as  the  transit  of  the  grande  salle  behind  the 
auditorium  is  not  always  a  pleasant  experience,  although  it  is 
perfectly  free  from  actual  embarrassments  for  strangers.  In  spite 
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of  the  general  notion  that  women  are  better  off  in  boxes  at  such 


places,  I  should  decidedly  incline  always  to  orchestra-seats,  for 
two  reasons.  First,  one  is  less  conspicuous ;  second,  one  is  farther 

away  from  the  promenade.  Sit¬ 
ting  in  a  box,  one  not  only  finds 
the  spectacle  of  the  promenade 
— often  unpleasant — constantly 
under  one’s  eyes,  but  a  good- 
looking  or  well-dressed  woman 
is  on  exhibition  there  for  the 
men  in  the  stalls, 
who  would  scarce¬ 
ly  notice  her  if  she 
were  sitting  among 
them,  and  for  the 
men  who  prome¬ 
nade  behind  the 
boxes,  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
find  ‘  metal  more  attractive  '  than 
those  on  the  floor.” 

In  this  connection,  and  in 
the  line  of  general  consideration 
of  theatre-going  in  Paris,  it  would 
probably  be  well  for  all  women  visitors — and  for  the  men,  also — 
to  remember  that  the  French  general  theory  and  practice  that  Art 
should  be  untrammelled  in  her  consideration,  in  her  representa¬ 
tion,  of  human  nature  as  it  is,  applies  to  the  drama  as  well.  It 
would  probably  save  these  fair  strangers  some  very  uncomforta¬ 
ble  quarters  of  hours  if  they  learned  something  in  advance  of  the 
play  they  proposed  to  see; — and  even,  possibly,  in  some  extreme 
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cases  (such  as  the  Nouveau  Jcu  at  the  Varietes),  save  the  well- 
meaning  single  man  who  happened  to  sit  beside  them  from  being 
unpleasantly  affected  by  what  he  considers  must  be  their  extreme 
embarrassment. 

Long  as  is  her  indictment  against  the  Parisian  theatres,  this 
writer  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  their  crimes.  M.  Francisque 
Sarcey  writes  to  the  Figaro,  under  date  of  December  11,  1898, 
that  a  lady  friend  has  declared  to  him  that  there  are  certain  the¬ 
atres  to  which  she  no  longer  goes,  as  she  always  comes  home 
from  them  “  devoured  by  fleas.”  It  is  a  torment  all  through  the 
performance,  she  avers,  and  it  is  not  convenient  immediately  upon 
your  return  home  to  depart  for  la  chassc.  M.  Sarcey  regretfully 
admits  that  she  speaks  truth,  but  has  no  practical  remedy  to 
offer.  The  only  one  he  can  think  of,  is  to  adopt  the  method 
practised  in  Spanish  inns,  to  turn  three  or  four  sheep  into  the  bed¬ 
chamber  just  before  the  visitor  takes  possession  of  it.  The  un¬ 
happy  moutons  carry  away  with  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these 
agile  enemies.  But  he  scarcely  hopes  that  the  Parisian  managers 
will  adopt  this  picturesque  Castilian  custom.  However,  he  adds, 
reassuringly,  not  all  the  theatres  of  Paris  are  subject  to  this  slight 
inconvenience.  There  are  no  fleas  in  the  new  Opera-Comique,  he 
says, — as  yet. 

Nor  is  this  all, — there  are  several  of  the  older  theatres  that  it 
is  impossible  to  consider  as  anything  but  man-traps  in  case  of 
fire, — in  Spite  of  all  the  official  regulations.  One  of  the  worst 
of  these  is  the  Gaite,  in  which  are  combined  very  nearly  all  the 
recognized  methods  of  ensuring  panic  and  slaughter  if  an  alarm 
were  raised.  The  exits,  many  of  them,  are  very  narrow,  wide 
enough  only  for  one  person  to  pass  at  a  time,  with  one  or  two 
little  steps  outside  for  the  crowd  to  stumble  down ;  those  at  the 
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sides  open  into  narrow  passages  leading  to  narrow,  steep  flights  of 
stairs,  the  passages  below  also  narrow  and  coming  together  at 
sharp  angles  so  as  to  make  crushes  possible ;  the  outer  doors 
opening  inward,  and  temporary  seats,  the  strapontins,  provided  for 
all  the  aisles  and  open  spaces,  so  as  to  block  them  completely  in 
case  of  a  crowded  house. 

Fortunately,  all  the  art  of  the  theatre — the  talent  of  the 
modern  playwright,  the  science  of  the  mise  en  scene,  the  careful 
training  of  those  who  represent  the  imaginary  personages  supple¬ 
menting  the  undoubted  genius  of  the  people  for  the  drama — has 
been  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  the  modern  Parisian  stage  is 
one  of  the  fine  flowers  of  modern  civilization.  No  shortcomings 
of  the  architect  or  the  administration  can  destroy  the  spectator's 
delight  in  the  smooth,  brilliant,  admirably  presented  representation 
of  the  best  French  comedy,  or  his  undoubted  thrill  and  transport 
before  the  best  French  tragedy.  Flalf  of  the  time  he  will  come 
away  protesting  that  never  before  had  he  seen  acting.  The  variety 
of  the  characterization,  the  completeness  of  the  type  represented, 
the  perfect  finish  in  all  the  details,  the  brilliancy  of  the  dialogue,  the 
excellent  grace  and  charm  of  the  women, — always  feminine,  no 
matter  where  their  station  on  the  long  ladder  that  reaches  from 
the  inspiring  heights  of  the  drama  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignoble 
of  roles , — all  these  things  may  he  see  if  he  seek  the  best.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  French  stage,  like  all  others,  has  tra¬ 
ditions  and  conventions  which  to  the  outer  world  are  but  stum¬ 
bling-blocks, — as  that  Mounet-Sully  is  a  great  tragedian,  and  that 
Coquelin  can  be  anything  but  a  comedian  (M.  Sarcey,  at  least, 
refuses  to  see  that  he  can  personify  Napoleon) ;  but  these  are  but 
specks  on  the  luminary.  The  floods  of  modern  French  plays,  trans¬ 
lated,  “  arranged,”  modified,  transformed,  and  tormented,  that  have 
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supplied  English  and  American  playwrights  with  material  for  so 
many  years,  testify  to  the  appreciation  abroad  of  this  drama,  and  of 
the  obligations  to  it  under  which  are  placed  all  lovers  of  the  drama. 

And  it  is  also  possible  to  find  some  theatres  in  Paris  to  which 
you  can  go  without  danger  to  your  bodily  organs.  The  fauteuils 
d’orchestre  in  the  Grand  Opera-house  are  among  the  few  comfort¬ 
able  theatre-seats  in  Paris, — they  may  even  be  said  to  be  luxuri¬ 
ous.  There  is  space  enough  for  both  elbows  and  knees.  The 
auditorium  is  well-lit,  spacious,  very  handsome,  and  imparts  that 
air  of  affluence  and  well-doing  which  an  opera-house  should. 
The  American  contrivance  of  a  catch  under  the  seat  to  hold  your 
hat  is,  of  course,  unknown,  but  there  are  receptacles  at  every  two 
or  three  seats  for  opera-glasses,  which  yield  up  their  contents 
when  a  half-franc  piece  is  dropped  in  the  slot.  In  some  of  the 
theatres,  these  glasses  are  not  chained,  so  that  the  forgetful  or 
the  dishonest  visitor  might  readily  walk  off  with  them.  The  going 
out  between  the  acts  is  attended  with  the  usual  crowding  past  the 
knees  of  those  who  remain  in  their  seats.  The  vestiare,  just  out¬ 
side  the  auditorium,  is  convenient  and  well  managed;  the  exits  are 
good,  but  the  little  flight  of  steps  by  which  you  gain  access  to  the 
centre  of  the  orchestra-chairs  is  very  well  calculated  to  throw 
people  down  in  case  of  panic  or  fire.  The  panelling  of  the  boxes 
and  tiers,  the  columns  and  proscenium  arch,  are  in  dull  gold  and 
bronze,  very  handsome  in  effect  when  combined  with  the  deep  red 
of  the  upholstery ;  the  great  wealth  of  detail  does  not  oppress, — 
with  the  exception  of  the  pair  of  colossal  flying  figures  at  each 
end  of  the  proscenium  arch,  which  are  so  very  big  and  spirited 
and  “  free,” — as  the  sculptors  say, — -that  they  excite  apprehension 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  falling.  They  have  the  appearance  of 
weighing  half  a  ton  apiece. 
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The  ceiling  is  getting  blacker,  but  is  still  good  in  color :  of 
course,  no  one  looks  up  at  it,  and  all  the  painter’s  elaborate  alle¬ 
gory  and  scheme  of  composition  and  decoration  interest  no  one. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  paintings  in  the  ceiling  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  foyer,  copies  of  those  by  Baudry,  which  are  quite  unre¬ 
garded  ;  those  by  Delaunay,  on  the  walls,  are  much  more  in 
evidence,  and  are  very  distinguished  and  decorative.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  most  handsome  and  stately  gallery ; 
a  little  more  upholstery,  and  more  signs  of  daily  life,  would  make 
it  really  “palatial.”  Outside,  the  grand  staircase  is  as  imposing  as 
ever,  and  quite  deserves  its  reputation. 

On  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera,  the  costuming  and  mount¬ 
ing,  with  some  exceptions,  are  usually  very  good.  The  abuse  of 
rouge  and  paint,  so  unpleasantly  obvious  in  the  other  theatres,  is 
here  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  incongruous  and  frequently  in¬ 
artistic  modern  ballet  is,  of  course,  dragged  in  by  the  ears  in  the 
midst  of  the  opera,  no  matter  what  the  theme,  time,  or  place,  but 
to  this  the  spectator  has  become  accustomed  by  his  experience  in 
other  lands. 

The  masked  balls  at  the  Opera — like  most  other  things — are 
no  longer  what  they  were  in  our  youth,  but  they  are  still  pict¬ 
uresque,  and  the  grand  stairway  on  these  nights  is  not  unlike  the 
little  sketch  reproduced  on  page  309.  “  Eleven  o’clock  !  .  .  .” 

writes  M.  Adolphe  Brisson.  “  The  fagade  of  the  Opera-house  is 
illuminated.  On  the  summit,  Apollo,  holding  in  his  hand  his  lyre 
of  fire,  seems  convoking  the  people  of  Paris  to  folly.  And  the 
people  of  Paris  hasten  ;  they  have  assumed  for  this  night  their 
trappings  of  Mardi  Gras.  I  his  befloured  Pierrot,  thin  and  active 
in  his  floating  pantaloons,  exercises  the  honorable  profession 
of  journeyman  barber;  Columbine,  his  companion,  is  the  femme 
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de  cliambre  of  a  worthy  household ;  that  fair  Spaniard,  whose  ro¬ 
bust  charms  distend  a  corsage  in  apple-green  satin,  and  whose 
heavy  hands  dissimulate  in  silk  mittens,  presides  over  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  a  wash-house,  and  resembles  rather  a  Flemish  woman  of 
Rubens  than  a  Sevillian  of  Goya.  .  .  .  All  these  masks  ascend 
the  perron  and  are  swallowed  up  in  the  portal ;  there  are  among 
them  old  and  young,  brilliant  and  frayed.  All  pass  under  the 
eye  of  the  administration,  which  grants  them  free  entrance  pro¬ 
vided  that  their  disguisings  do  not  offend  modesty.  These  masked 
figures  are  indispensable,  they  complete  the  decoration.  Were  it 
not  for  their  medley  of  colors  and  their  gambols,  the  ball,  peopled 
with  black  coats,  would  assume  a  funereal  aspect.  Ever  since  the 
fine  gentlemen  have  given  up  disguising  themselves,  it  is  these 
stage-dancers,  these  mercenaries,  who  keep  up  the  illusion  of  the 
carnival.  Our  fathers  were  not  so  particular.  I  knew  white- 
bearded  senators,  grave  sexagenarians,  who  recall  happy  times  in 
which  they  donned  doublets  of  apricot  color  and  disguised  them¬ 
selves  as  troubadours.  They  were  twenty  years  old,  they  were 
pegging  away  at  the  Civil  Code  and  chasing  young  women.  Ever 
since  equality  has  prevailed  among  us,  we  no  longer  are  willing  to 
be  confounded  with  the  people  in  the  streets.  Etc.  .  .  .  ” 

But  this  is  not  the  serious  business  of  the  stage,  and  nowhere 
is  the  practical,  painstaking  nature  of  the  methods  required  better 
understood  than  in  the  Parisian  theatres.  In  a  recent  interview 
with  the  Paris  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  papers,  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  giving  some  details  of  M.  Victorien 
Sardou’s  conducting  of  rehearsals.  “  What  has  always  specially 
struck  me,”  she  said,  “is  the  very  personal  character  of  M.  Sar¬ 
dou’s  methods.  He  gives  his  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
minor  roles.  As  the  work  advances,  he  proceeds  on  larger,  more 
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general  lines,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  stage  is  too  small,  and  one 
pines  for  more  space  in  which  to  allow  the  action  of  the  piece  to 
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develop  unhampered  by  material  limitations.  It  has  been  said 
that  M.  Sardou  is  very  masterful  when  conducting  rehearsals.  I 
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have  found  him,  on  the  contrary,  most  conciliatory,  and  ever 
ready  to  adopt  the  suggestions  of  others  when  they  deserve  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  He  regards  even  the  stage-carpenters, 
the  scene-shifters,  and  the  firemen  as  part  of  the  public,  and  is 
careful  to  note  and  to  take  hints  from  their  impressions.  In  this 
respect,  he  adheres  to  the  practice  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  Like 
Dumas,  too,  he  is  not  oversensitive  as  to  the  fate  of  his  prose,  and 
never  hesitates  to  cut  his  text  when  necessary.  Nothing  escapes  his 
notice.  He  pays  attention  to  even  the  pettiest  details.  He  tries  the 
chairs,  sees  that  the  doors  open  and  shut  readily,  chooses  the  dress 
materials  and  the  upholstery,  studies  the  perspective  from  the  audi¬ 
torium,  and  mounts  to  the  upper  galleries  so  as  to  assure  himself 
that  the  public  in  the  cheap  seats  can  see  and  hear  everything.  He 
lives  all  the  roles,  and  at  every  rehearsal  acts  the  entire  play  right 
through  three  or  four  times  over.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  always  makes  his  appearance  muffled  up  in  furs  and  a 
comforter.” 

In  the  large  engraving  which  is  reproduced  from  Georges 
Cain’s  painting,  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1894,  we  see  an 
example  of  the  incongruous  groups  formed  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  by  one  of  these  rehearsals, — in  this  case,  that  of  Madame 
Sans-Gene.  In  another,  on  page  245,  it  is  one  of  Cleopatre ,  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin, — in  a  species  of  loge  set  up  on  the  front  of 
the  stage  over  the  prompter’s  hole,  and  which  is  called  Guignol , 
M.  Sardou  is  adding  a  touch  to  the  role  of  Mme.  Fleur,  who  takes 
the  part  of  Octavia ;  M.  Moreau  is  following  the  recital  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt  as  the  Egyptian  queen,  and,  in  the  foreground,  M.  Phi¬ 
lippe  Gamier  as  Marc  Antony  waits  to  make  his  entrance.  The 
contrast  between  the  fine  heroics  of  speech  and  action  and  the 
everyday  street  costumes  is  droll,  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
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the  scene,  lit  up  by  two  great  reflectors  and  before  the  gaping 
black  and  empty  auditorium,  is  very  striking. 

From  so  vast  a  field  it  is  impossible  to  glean  any  but  scat¬ 
tered  examples,  and  our  illustrations  reproduce  the  capital  scenes 
from  three  or  four  of  the  most  notable  or  characteristic  of  these 
contemporary  works  of  the  drama.  In  La  Princcsse  Lointaine,  in 
four  acts,  in  verse,  by  M.  Edmond  Rostand,  the  music  of  the 
scenes  written  by  M.  G.  Pierne,  presented  on  the  boards  of 
the  Renaissance  in  the  spring  of  1895,  a  not  altogether  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  had  been  made  to  materialize  sufficiently  for  dramatic 
purposes  those  vague  longings  toward  an  unattainable  ideal  that 
are  among  the  most  creditable,  and  the  most  futile,  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind.  The  author’s  attempt  was,  in  itself,  in  a 
measure,  one  of  these  longings.  The  not  unsympathetic  critics, 
however,  compared  his  drama  to  the  familiar  impossibility  of  cut¬ 
ting  a  pair  of  blue  breeches  out  of  the  summer  sky.  The  story  is 
of  the  simplest,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  this  clever  people  that 
they  have  been  willing,  much  oftener  than  once,  to  attempt  to 
dramatize  the  undramatizable  just  because  it  was  beautiful  or 
poetical.  A  certain  troubadour,  Joffroy  Rudel,  has  become  ena¬ 
mored,  solely  from  the  reports  of  pilgrims,  of  an  enchanted 
princess  who  dwells  somewhere  in  the  farthest  seas ;  convinced 
that  he  cannot  live  without  her,  he  equips  his  galley,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  friend,  Bertrand  d’Alamanon,  a  physician,  and  an 
almoner,  he  sets  sail  for  her  marble  palace  bathed  in  the  light  of  a 
mysterious  sun.  But  the  voyage  is  long,  and  his  strength  fails, 
and  when  at  last  he  sees  the  promised  land,  it  is  only  with  dying 
eyes.  His  friend,  Bertrand,  promises  him  to  bring  the  princess 
on  board  before  it  is  too  late,  and,  through  a  thousand  perils, 
succeeds  in  reaching  her,  but  only  to  forget  his  vow  and  his  friend 
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and  his  honor  in  her  glamour.  However,  at  the  last  moment,  he 
redeems  himself;  and  in  the  sunset,  in  the  last  act,  the  Princess 
Melissinde  appears  on  the  deck  of  the  galley  with  purple  sails, 
stoops  over  the  dying  troubadour,  touches  his  brow  with  her 
lips,  and  confides  to  his  dying  fingers  a  tress  of  her  golden  hair. 
The  Princess  Melissinde  was  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  and  all  the 
practical,  material  scene  almost  was  made  the  ideal. 

In  La  Fille  dc  Roland ,  also  in  four  acts  and  in  verse,  the 
author,  M.  Henri  de  Bornier,  found  his  inspiration  in  the  some¬ 
what  more  commonplace  passion  of  love  of  country.  The  play 
was  first  brought  out  in  February,  1875,  when  the  memories  of 
the  German  war  were  still  so  sensitive,  and  it  excited  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  had  a  long  run.  Nevertheless,  it  was  no  longer  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  theatre  when  M.  de  Bornier’s  Mahomet ,  some 
fifteen  years  later,  was  forbidden  by  the  official  censor  at  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Turkish  ambassador  in  Paris.  The  Comedie-Frangaise, 
wishing  to  offer  the  author  some  compensation,  revived  his  first 
play,  and  with  the  same  success  that  had  attended  its  first  repre¬ 
sentation.  “  There  are,  in  fact,”  said  one  critic,  “  very  fine  passages 
in  this  tragedy,  inspired  by  one  of  our  most  noble  national  legends. 
There  may  be  felt  vibrating  through  it,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
all  that  there  is  of  the  most  chivalrous  and  the  most  pure  in  patriot¬ 
ism.  The  sentiments  are  of  an  ideal  nobility,  and  expressed  with 
a  lyric  fire  and  an  intensity  of  emotion  that  are  extremely  con¬ 
tagious.  ”  Also,  the  play  was  skilfully  constructed,  the  dramatic 
effects  well  managed,  sober,  regular,  and  the  climaxes  well  led  up 
to.  The  language,  which  at  times  rose  “  to  the  heights  of  the 
sublime,”  was,  however,  in  general,  lacking  in  precision  and  in 
firmness  of  style,  and  it  was  this  defect  which  prevented  the  work 
from  taking  rank  with  “  our  very  finest  tragic  masterpieces.”  The 
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two  leading  roles,  those  of  Berthe  and  of  Gerald,  were  “  created  ” 
by  Bernhardt  and  by  M.  Mounet-Sully. 

In  Benvenuto,  opera  in  four  acts  and  six  tableaux,  words  by 
M.  Gaston  Hirsch  and  music  by  M.  Eugene  Diaz,  there  is  no 
theme  and  no  moral.  The  hero  is  that  swashbuckler,  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  whose  greatest  achievement,  as  some  modern  discrimi¬ 
nating  critic  remarks,  consisted  in  inducing  his  contemporaries, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  posterity,  to  accept  him  as  a  great  artist. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Florence,  and  in  his  youth.  He  had  been 
beloved  by,  and  had  betrayed,  Pasilea,  sister  to  Pompeo  Guasconti, 
Bolognese  sculptor  in  the  pay  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis  and  a  rival  of 
Benvenuto.  When  the  play  opens,  he  has  abandoned  her  and  is 
on  the  point  of  espousing  Delphe,  the  daughter  of  the  Seigneur 
de  Montsolm,  ambassador  of  France.  The  “Perseus”  has  just 
been  cast  and  set  up  in  the  market-place ;  the  whole  city  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  triumph  of  the  sculptor,  when  Pasilea,  wild  with  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  desire  for  vengeance,  sends  her  page  to  him,  entreating  a 
last  interview.  Hoping  that  it  may  lead  to  pardon  and  forgetful¬ 
ness,  Benvenuto  enters  the  house  of  the  Guasconti,  but,  at  the  first 
words,  he  realizes  that  he  has  been  entrapped,  and,  at  a  sign  from 

Pasilea,  her  brother  Pompeo  and  several  of  his  friends  fall  upon 

* 

him,  sword  in  hand.  Then,  of  course,  he  is  saved  by  the  inter¬ 
position  of  Mile.  Delphe,  who  in  some  mysterious  way  has  been 
informed  of  his  peril  and  has  succeeded  in  entering  the  house  in 
disguise.  The  momentary  diversion  caused  by  her  throwing  her¬ 
self  between  the  enemies  gives  her  lover  time  to  recover  himself ; 
he  draws,  kills  Pompeo  and  his  second,  Orazio,  and  effects  his 
escape  with  the  fainting  Delphe  tucked  under  his  arm,  while  the 
maledictions  of  Pasilea  accompany  his  flight. 

As  a  result  of  this  adventure,  notwithstanding  the  tears  of  his 
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beloved  and  the  interposition  of  her  father,  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
Florence,  condemned  by  public  opinion.  He  seeks  refuge  in 
Rome,  where  the  Pope,  at  the  request  of  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  im¬ 
prisons  him.  For  a  while  he  is  sustained  by  his  dreams  of  love 
and  of  glory,  but  the  hour  of  his  judgment  approaches  and  he  is 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  San 
Angelo.  The  ambassador  and  his  daughter,  in  the  name  of 
France,  implore  the  clemency  of  the  governor,  whilst  Pasilea 
demands  for  the  culprit  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The 
populace  invade  the  court-room,  this  time  clamorous  in  his  de¬ 
fence  ;  in  short,  he  is  condemned  to  banishment,  and  he  will 
follow  into  France  his  well-beloved  Delphe,  whom  Pasilea  has  not 
succeeded  in  poisoning,  while  that  unhappy  one  will  deliver  herself 
with  a  dagger  from  that  existence  which  she  can  no  longer  sup¬ 
port,  now  that  he  whom  she  still  loves  and  hates  no  longer  forms 
a  part  of  it. 

The  music  of  this  irrelevant  opera  was  voted  to  be  “  interest¬ 
ing.”  The  author  had  been  celebrated  for  the  intemperate  zeal 
with  which  he  conducted  the  campaign  against  Wagner’s  Lohen¬ 
grin,  in  the  interest,  as  he  asserted,  of  true  patriotism;  the  music  of 
the  German  composer  being  afterward  produced  triumphantly  by 
Lamoureux.  Benvenuto  was  saved  by  the  skilful  interpretation 
of  the  artistes  of  the  Opera-Comique. 

For  the  “  excellent  fooling  ”  with  which  the  alleged  drama 
will  sometimes  lighten  our  heavy  burdens  of  care,  we  can  take 
Chilperic ,  opera  bouffe  in  three  acts,  by  Herve  and  M.  P.  Perrier, 
music  by  Herve,  produced  at  the  Varietes  in  February,  1895.  “  In 
Chilperic','  said  M.  Albin  Valabregue,  “  Baron  presents  us  with 
the  personage  of  a  learned  physician  who  prescribes,  for  the  cure 
of  a  cold  in  the  head,  infusions  of  passementerie.  You  will  admit 
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that  ninety-five  points  of  exclamation,  at  least,  will  be  required 
to  do  justice  to  such  humbug  as  this.  The  same  doctor  is  the 
inventor  of  round  billiard  balls.  Before  him,  they  were  made 
square, — which  rendered  cushion-shots  very  difficult !  !  !  (I  en¬ 
treat  you  to  suppose  that  there  are  here  two  thousand  exclama¬ 
tion  points.)  Would  you  have  me  to  reveal  to  you,  at  present, 
why  Herve  would  not  consent  to  write  the  music  of  the  Cloches 
de  Corneville  ?  When  he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
libretto,  he  said  to  Clairville  that  the  scene  of  the  madness  of 
Gaspard  was  lacking  in  real  invention,  and  that  he  would  not 
undertake  to  write  the  score  unless  this  episode  were  modified 
in  the  following  manner:  An  unknown  personage  should  appear  on 
the  scene,  lift  up  the  artificial  cranium  of  Gaspard,  and  take  out  of 
it  a  cockchafer,  which  he  would  show  to  the  public.  .  .  .  The 

music  of  the  play  was  confided  to  Planquette.  Herve  died  re¬ 
gretting  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  bring  out  his  cockchafer. 
The  haughty  satrap  of  the  theatre  of  the  Varieties  has  mounted 
Cliilperic  with  a  bedazzling  splendor.  If  this  sensational  revival 
does  not  have  a  run  of  a  hundred  representations,  the  theatre  is 
ruined,  for  all  its  resources  jrave  been  devoted  to  giving  the 
greatest  possible  brilliancy  to  the  stage-setting.  .  .  .  This 

reconstruction  of  the  very  mad  operetta  has  met  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  .  .  .  With  the  exception  of  Ugalde,  Baron,  Lassouche, 

and,  above  all,  Guy,  the  other  interpreters  play  Herve  as  they 
would  play  Offenbach.  It  is  necessary  to  make  the  public  accept 
the  extravagance  of  the  particular  kind  of  play  by  the  extrava¬ 
gance,  without  limits,  of  the  interpretation.” 

From  this  trifling  up  to  the  tragic  inspirations  of  Rachel  and 
Bernhardt,  the  French  drama  covers  a  wide  range.  The  memory 
of  the  former  is  still  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  stage,  and 
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one  of  her  most  distinguished  and  ardent  admirers,  the  Prince 
George  of  Prussia,  an  uncle  of  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II,  has 
lately  been  confiding  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Temps  at  Pirns  his 
personal  souvenirs.  “  The  art  of  Mile.  Rachel  shines  in  my 
memory  like  a  flame  in  the  night.  She  had  everything  that  could 
transport,  that  could  exalt,  that  could  seduce.  She  was  pale  and 
thin  ;  it  would  never  be  thought  that  under  her  slight  appearance 
she  concealed  so  much  power.  Her  hands  were  of  a  rare  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  her  brown  eyes  had  in  them  unfathomed  depths.  Her 
contralto  voice  descended  to  the  low  F flat  in  that  line  of  Bajazei: 
N' aurais-je  tout  tente  que  pour  line  rivale?  :  it  ascended  to  the  high 
F sharp  in  Hermione  and  in  Adrienne  Lecouvrcur.  It  had,  therefore, 
a  range  of  more  than  two  octaves.  Although  her  figure  was  not 
very  tall,  on  the  stage  she  gave  the  appearance  of  majesty.  The 
moment  that  this  incomparable  actress  appeared,  the  audience 
was  attentive,  emotional.  Her  nervous,  overwrought  sensitiveness 
communicated  itself  to  the  spectators ;  they  thrilled  when  they 
saw  her  and  heard  her,  and  sometimes  their  emotion  was  so  great 
that  they  were  unable  to  applaud.  This  speechless  anguish  into 
which  they  were  thrown  by  Mile.  Rachel  was  her  finest  triumph. 
Oh  !  what  sublime,  what  ravishing  representations  !  ” 

Of  the  many  presentations  of  the  great  tragedienne  of  the 
present  day,  we  may  select  the  following  by  M.  Maurice  Guille¬ 
mot,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  more  intime 
than  others.  He  is  depicting  Mme.  Bernhardt  in  her  own  atelier. 
“  Reclining  upon  the  immense  divan  overshadowed  by  a  canopy 
supported  by  staves  of  garnet  velvet  with  capitals  of  twisted 
heraldic  serpents  in  bronze,  upon  the  immense  divan  entirely 
covered  above  a  couch  of  cushions  by  heaped-up  and  various 
furs  and  skins,  the  spoils  (as  of  warriors)  of  bears,  of  beavers,  of 
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■crocodiles,  of  tigers,  of  buffalo,  upon  the  immense  divan  which 
stretches  along  near  the  high  chimney-piece  and  of  which  the 
back,  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  striped  tiger-skins, 
sewed  together,  forms  a  large  panel  with  black  spots,  confined  at 
the  angles  by  great  steel,  wheeled  spurs,  over  which  is  arranged, 
in  a  fan-shaped  panoply,  quivers,  arrows,  lances,  sabres,  and  guns, 
presided  over  by  the  mask  of  a  Hindu  warrior  whose  casque  is  a 
winged  fish  in  gilded  bronze.  Or,  standing,  leaning  upon  the 
ancient  missal  which  is  supported  by  a  pulpit  in  carved  wood, 
the  white  and  delicate  flesh  of  her  arms  shining  like  marble  upon 
hieroglyphic  characters  that  have  the  appearance  of  great  musical 
notes  on  the  page,  leaning  upon  the  ancient  missal  whose  binding 
of  embossed  leather  is  reflected  in  the  great  central  mirror  in 
company  with  the  crystal  chandelier-drops,  its  great  wax  seals 
weighing  down  the  book-marks  of  old  moiree  silk.  Or,  indeed, 
seated  in  a  curious  Arab  arm-chair,  her  blonde  head  shaded  by 
the  green  and  tapering  leaves  of  a  gigantic  palm-tree,  the  slender 
branches  of  which  strike  across  the  dusky  perspective  of  the 
apartment,  and  before  her,  at  her  feet,  his  great,  honest  head 
caressing  the  hand  that  fondles  him,  her  enormous  Danish  dog, 
Osman,  with  his  gray  coat  and  his  collar  of  steel.  She  is  there, 
the  enchantress,  Sarah  (let  us  say,  the  charmer),  she  is  there  in 
undulating  and  artistic  attitudes ;  her  hair  of  crinkly  gold  makes, 
with  the  freshness  of  her  skin,  the  smile  of  her  eyes,  and  her 
teeth,  a  gamut  of  soft  colors  which  is  completed  by  her  gown  of 
gray  plush,  girdled  very  low.  Her  blue  eyes,  ‘blue  flowers  that 
smile  under  the  lashes,’  become  at  times  strangely  hard  when 
the  speaker  grows  animated  and  reveals  herself  in  vibrating  con¬ 
fidences,  her  hatreds,  her  disgusts,  her  scorns ;  she  is  then  no 
longer  the  charming  apparition  of  a  moment  ago  (yes,  it  is  still 
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the  same) ;  it  is  the  tigress  who  defends  herself, — she  claws,  she 
bites,  she  tears  ;  woe  to  him  who  falls  under  her  hand,  she  is  with¬ 
out  pity,  without  mercy;  she  is  all  alive,  extraordinarily  violent, 
almost  savage.  Do  you  think  that  she  is  wicked  ?  no  ;  do  you 
think  that  she  is  good?  no;  she  is  that  which  is  required,  rendering 
good  for  good,  evil  for  evil ;  she  puts  in  it  all  her  soul,  and, 
by  Our  Lady !  she  is  passionate.  Moreover,  should  she  not  be 
pardoned  for  defending  herself  hardily  ?  She  does  but  meet  the 
attack  in  all  its  phases,  ‘attacks,’  as  it  has  very  justly  been  said, 

‘  of  broken-down  actresses,  of  contraband  blue-stockings,  desper¬ 
ately  determined  to  undermine  her  pedestal.’  For  the  rest,  how 
would  she  be  the  triumphant  one,  had  she  not  those  essential 
qualities  which  the  envious  ones  of  both  sexes  deny  her?  A 
passing  infatuation  ?  Not  at  all,  ‘  she  pays  cash  down,’  as  she  says, 
wittily;  she  has  a  strange  beauty,  she  is  always  young,  she  is 
Sarah,  and  then,  .  .  .  and  then,  .  .  .  genius  is  masterful, 
and  she  has  genius.” 

On  the  stage  of  the  Opera,  one  of  the  singers  who  has  been 
most  acclaimed  in  the  present  day  is  Mine.  Rose  Caron,  whose 
handsome  head,  crowned  with  Brunehild’s  crown,  we  present  in 
the  album.  It  is  in  this  role,  in  M.  Reyer’s  opera  of  Sigurd, 
first  represented  uncut  and  unmutilated,  in  October,  1890,  that 
the  singer  was  declared  to  be  “  incomparable.”  “  She  is,  indeed,  the 
ideal  Walkyrie  of  the  poem,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  recalls  and 
applause  saluted  the  reappearance  of  this  great  artiste,  whose  fame 
will  endure  as  one  of  the  most  admirable  interpreters  of  our  time.” 

The  most  important  theatres  in  Paris,  including  the  Grand 
Opera  and  the  Theatre-Frangais,  are  about  seventeen  in  number  at 
present,  and  there  are  a  number  of  minor  ones  on  both  sides  of 
the  river.  The  opera  nights  are  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
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days,  and  in  winter,  Saturdays ;  the  best  evenings  to  attend  are 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  At  the  Frangais,  these  evenings  are  Tues¬ 
days  and  Thursdays.  The  Opera-Comique,  in  its  new  salle,  will 
probably  persist  in  its  tendency  to  abandon  the  lighter  operas  for 
those  more  ambitious  and  more  serious ;  the  Odeon  is  still  the 
second  temple  of  the  classic  drama  in  Paris ;  the  Gymnase,  as  we 
have  said,  is  devoted  to  comedies  of  domestic  and  social  life ; 
the  Vaudeville,  a  view  of  which  follows  page  234,  a  handsome 
and  popular  theatre,  presents  plays  and  comedies ;  the  Varietes, 
vaudeville,  operettas,  satires,  farces,  in  which  a  certain  liberty 
reigns;  the  Palais-Royal,  also  vaudevilles  and  farces  sometimes 
of  doubtful  morality ;  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  is  devoted  rather  to 
imposing  and  spectacular  pieces  ;  the  Renaissance  has  just  been 
abandoned  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  larger 
house  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet ;  the  Gaite  has  no  definite  reper¬ 
toire  ;  the  Chatelet  is  the  home  of  the  spectacular  drama  and 
feeries  with  elaborate  ballets.  The  Nouveautes,  the  Bouffes- 
Parisiens,  and  the  Folies-Dramatiques  are  largely  given  over  to 
the  lighter  and  more  frivolous  forms  of  operettas  and  comedies- 
vaudevilles ;  the  Ambigu-Comique  presents  melodramas  and  pa¬ 
triotic  pieces.  Among  the  secondary  theatres  are  the  Cluny, 
Gobelins,  Grenelle,  and  Montparnasse,  on  the  left  bank,  and 
Athenee-Comique,  Menus-Plaisirs,  Dejazet,  Eldorado,  de  la  Re- 
publique,  Batignolles,  Belleville,  and  Bouffes-du-Nord,  on  the 
right  bank.  The  lighter  establishments,  half-theatre,  half-cafe- 
concert,  such  as  the  Folies-Bergere,  Olympia,  and  Casino  de  Paris, 
will  be  treated  in  a  later  chapter.  The  important  circuses  are : 
the  Nouveau  Cirque,  in  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  remarkable  for  the 
facility  with  which  it  converts  its  ring  into  a  lake  of  water  of  very 
considerable  depth;  the  Cirque  d’Ete,  in  the  Champs-Elysees, 
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open  from  April  to  October;  the  Cirque  d’Hiver,  Boulevard  des 
Filles-du-Calvaire,  from  October  to  April,  and  the  Cirque  Fer¬ 
nando,  Boulevard  Rochechouart. 

Paris  is  not  generally  considered  to  be  a  musical  city,  but 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  the  lovers  of  this  art.  The  cele¬ 
brated  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire,  devoted  to  the  classic  mas¬ 
terpieces,  are  given  at  the  Opera  on  Sundays,  from  January  to 
April,  but,  as  nearly  all  the  places  are  taken  by  subscribers,  they 
aie  not  very  available  for  strangers  in  the  city.  The  classic  and 
Wagnerian  Concerts  Lamoureux  are  given  in  the  Cirque  d’Ete  on 
Sundays  from  October  to  March  ;  the  Concerts-Colonne,  devoted 
to  the  same  class  of  music,  in  the  Chatelet  theatre;  the  Concerts 
d  Harcourt ;  various  concerts  of  chamber  music  in  special  salles, 
Erard,  Rue  du  Mail,  Pleyel,  Rue  Rochechouart,  all  on  Sundays 
during  the  winter.  At  the  Trocadero  may  be  heard  organ  con¬ 
certs  during  the  summer,  and  at  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  a  military  band.  These  bands 
also  play  in  all  the  principal  parks  during  the  fine  season,  generally 
on  Sunday  afternoons,  also  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  In  many 
of  the  churches,  Notre-Dame,  the  Madeleine,  the  Trinite,  Saint- 
Eustache,  Saint-Roch,  and  Saint-Sulpice,  the  music  is  very  fine. 

One  of  the  minor  and  most  characteristic  evils  of  the  Parisian 
theatres — represented  in  full  glory  of  functioning  in  M.  Beraud’s 
painting  reproduced  on  page  335 — seems  to  be  finally  disappear¬ 
ing  ;  this  is  the  noisy  band  of  the  hired  claque,  employed  to  lead 
the  applause  at  the  appointed  moments,  or  to  furnish  it  in  its 
entirety  when  the  unappreciative  public  remained  silent.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  cordial  opposition  which  this  institution  has 
always  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  discriminating  audience,  it 
maintained  its  hold ; — the  actors,  though  quite  aware  of  the  hoi- 
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lowness  of  its  tribute,  declared  that  they  could  not  dispense  with 
even  this  mercenary  and  meretricious  encouragement.  Actual 
and  vocal  protests  made  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot  always 
remained  worse  than  useless.  The  claque  of  the  Opera,  it  is  said 
in  the  guide-books,  was  maintained  by  an  annual  allowance  of 
twenty-four  thousand  francs,  the  chef  of  this  nefarious  band  being 
entitled  to  fifty  seats  in  the  parterre,  ten  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
quatriemes  loges,  some  of  the  second  and  some  of  the  third,  at 
the  regular  box-office  prices. 

In  the  number  of  first-class  theatres,  France  leads  all  the  rest 
of  Europe,  if  we  may  accept  the  statistics  of  M.  Jules  Claretie,  the 
Director  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise.  The  total  number  of  these 
theatres  on  the  Continent  he  gives  as  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  of  which  France  leads  the  list  with  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four,  Italy  ranking  next  with  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
while  Germany  has  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-four;  the  United 
Kingdom,  two  hundred  and  five ;  Spain,  a  hundred  and  ninety ; 
Austria,  a  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  Russia,  ninety-nine. 

Of  the  Parisian  ones,  that  most  in  the  public  eye  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  is  the  new  Theatre  Sarah-Bernhardt,  first  inaugurated 
October  30,  1862,  burned  during  the  Commune,  and  rebuilt  in 
1873.  The  tragedienne  obtained  a  lease  from  the  city  of  Paris, 
in  1 898,  for  fifteen  years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  francs,  and  inaugurated  her  new  stage  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1899,  with  a  revival  of  Sardou’s  La  Tosca,  in  which  she  appeared 
in  the  title  role.  To  this  succeeded  another  revival,  that  of  Octave 
Feuillet’s  Dalila,  not  very  successful  in  drawing  the  fickle  public. 

Naturally,  so  important  a  social  manifestation  as  the  drama, 
carried  to  so  high  a  plane  of  excellence  as  it  has  been,  in  a  capital 
so  well  endowed  by  the  arts  as  is  Paris,  has  not  failed  to  call  to  its 
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aid  all  that  Music  and  Painting  and  Sculpture  can  furnish.  The 
better  Parisian  theatres  are  frequently  enriched  with  valuable  col¬ 
lections  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  possessing  both  a  high  histori¬ 
cal  and  artistic  value,  like  the  Theatre-Frangais,  or  glittering  with 
the  masterpieces  of  contemporary  decorative  art,  like  the  Opera. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  in  this  work  are  reproductions  of  these 
architectural  completings  and  adornings,  or  of  the  scarcely  less 
important  designs  furnished  for  various  affiches,  posters,  bills,  and 
programmes  by  the  most  clever  designers  in  Europe  whom  this 
capital  summons  to  come  and  be  her  citizens. 

The  musical  culture  of  Paris,  like  that  of  some  other  capitals, 
is  liable  to  temporary  aberrations,  brought  about  by  alien  and 
hostile  influences.  But,  as  consistency  is  one  of  the  least  of  the 
national  virtues,  these  variations  are  not  enduring.  The  most 
striking  of  these  facings-about  is,  of  course,  the  Wagnerian  move¬ 
ment,  but  the  change  of  opinion  concerning  the  “one  French 
master,”  as  he  has  been  called,  Berlioz,  was  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able.  The  storm  of  abuse,  ridicule,  and  contempt  that  was  poured 
upon  TannhcBUser,  Optra  en  Trois  Actcs  et  Quatre  Tableaux,  de 
M.  Richard  Wagner, — as  the  Opera  posters  announced  it,  March  3 1 , 
1861, — was  a  “ scandaleuse  erreur','  since  so  acknowledged.  The 
popular  caricaturist  of  the  day,  “  Cham,”  wreaked  himself  upon 
innumerable  cartoons,  with  much  ingenuity  and  but  little  wit,  in 
which  the  deafening  character  of  this  music,  its  demoralizing 
influence  upon  men  and  animals,  the  imbecility  of  its  claim  to  be 
the  music  of  the  future,  the  thinness  of  the  audiences,  were  dwelt 
upon  through  many  variations.  The  late  musical  critic,  M.  Alfred 
Ernst,  referring  to  a  work,  “Tannhceuser','  a  P  Opera  en  1861,  by 
M.  Georges  Servieres,  in  which  all  these  historical  facts  are  set 
forth  at  length,  recommends  it : — “  I  do  not  know  of  any  reading 
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more  useful  at  this  moment ; — it  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  salu¬ 
tary  contempt  for  those  great  judges,  improvised,  swollen  with 
ignorance  and  impudence,  who,  to-day  as  then,  condemn  without 
comprehending  and  sometimes  without  hearing.” 

Thirty-four  years  afterward,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1895,  the 
Opera  gave  the  fourth  representation  of  this  work,  and  the  success 
was  decisive,  brilliant,  equal  to  that  which  had  greeted  Lohengrin 
and  the  Valkyries.  As  M.  Lamoureux  had  done  so  much  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  Parisians  up  to  Wagner,  M.  Colonne,  at  the  Chatelet,  with 
his  Cycle-Berlioz,  persuaded  them  to  recognize  the  French  com¬ 
poser.  He  had  already  been  appreciated  in  Germany, — notably 
at  Carlsruhe  by  the  chef  d’orchestre,  Felix  Mottl, — but  his  own 
countrymen  were  slow  in  admitting  him,  even  as  a  substitute  for 
the  art  of  Wagner.  M.  Colonne  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  Cycle 
also  from  Germany,  where  these  series  of  executions,  symphonic 
or  dramatic,  of  the  works  of  a  single  master,  had  been  established 
for  some  years.  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  given  in  full  at  the  Sun¬ 
day  concerts  at  the  Chatelet,  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Cycle, 
early  in  1895,  where  the  other  works  of  the  composer  were  pre¬ 
sented,  many  of  them  for  the  very  first  time.  They  demonstrated, 
it  was  considered,  the  “  phenomenal,  it  might  be  said,  miraculous, 
character  which  the  work  of  Berlioz  presents  in  the  history  of 
French  music.  The  highest  contemporary  genius,  Richard  Wag¬ 
ner,  appears  to  us  in  the  world  of  music  like  the  culmination, 
marvellous  but  nevertheless  logical,  of  the  vast  musical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Germans.  .  .  .  But  in  France,  notwithstanding 

Rameau,  Mehul,  and  Lesueur,  Berlioz  stands  alone.  Alone, 
strong  only  in  his  own  strength,  he  is  inspired  with  the  greatest 
themes,  he  seeks  his  situations  or  his  texts  in  Shakespeare,  in 
Goethe,  or  in  Virgil,  in  the  imposing  Catholic  liturgy  ;  he  himself 
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composes,  if  it  be  necessary,  either  well  or  illy,  with  awkward¬ 
ness  of  form  and  magnificent  intensities  of  feeling.  He  has  no 
traditions  to  continue  ;  that  which  he  does  not  know,  he 

divines  ;  he,  who  is  accused  of  replacing  inspiration  by  science,  is 
a  great  man  inspired,  one  of  those  ignorant  ones  who  are  required 
on  occasions,  and  who  supplement  knowledge  by  genius.  ...” 

But  the  musicians  do  not  always  have  to  wait  for  their  rec¬ 
ognition.  The  first  representation  of  the  Orphee  et  Eurydice  of 
Gluck,  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  August  2,  1 774,  produced  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  music  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Wagner’s  in  the  present  century.  Even  the  scepticism  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  shaken  ;  “  since  such  very  great  pleasure 
can  be  experienced  during  two  hours,  I  can  conceive  that  life 
may  be  good  for  something,”  he  said.  Voltaire  declared  that 
“  Louis  XVI  and  M.  Gluck  have  created  a  new  age.  It  is  a 
Solon,  under  whom  we  shall  have  an  Orpheus  !  ”  Musical  appre¬ 
ciation  could  scarcely  be  more  enthusiastic. 
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